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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. A. C. K. returns his thanks to our 
York correspondent, p. 246, for his re- 
marks on surnames terminating with 
Cock, andjmakes the following additional 
observations.—‘* As to the names of this 
kind derivable from. the animal creation, 
it may possibly be that not more than siz 
can be so deduced; though when I men- 
tion Cock, Woodcock, Peacock, Shilcock, 
and Judcock, (used for a Jacksnipe in all 
likelihood with some allusion to St. Simon 
and Jude’s day) it will be evident that I 
have not overstrained the matter, by 
giving to some this mode of derivation. 
An idea had long prevailed in my mind 
that several of the class of names we have 
been considering, might be deduced from 
fore-names; if it could be only proved 
that it had been the practice in former 
times to add Cot to such familiar terms 
as Ad or At for Arthur, Jeff for Jeffery, 
Will for William, &c.; and that this affix 
of Cot had by some metamorphosis or 
other become Cock. Without some such 
hypothesis as this, I cannot divine how 
the names of Willcox, Hiccock, Adcock, 
&c. may be satisfactorily accounted for 
or derived. I did not touch upon those 
surnames which have Cock prefixed to 
any other syllable ; nor do I dissent from 
or find fault with the opinions of your 
York correspondent in reference to such 
names ; on the contrary, I am altogether 
inclined to believe that his idea, in gene- 
ral, is a correct one; and I should feel 
obliged if he would turn his attention to 
the elucidation of that class of names 
which more particularly formed the sub- 
ject of my former correspondence. It 
would also be a source of much gratifica- 
tion to me, if he would refer me to the 
old play, in which the title of Akercock 
is given to a devil. With respect to the 
names of Benhacock, Sandercock, and 
Woolcock, I really think that they make 
in favour of my argument, being merely 
Benha or Benny for Benjamin, Sander 
for Alexander, and Wool for Will pre- 
fixed to the same syllable. Raincock 
might be reduced to the same class by 
presuming that Rain is used for Reginald 
or Reinhard ; since however, in Craven, 
Rain or Rayne is used for a ridge, Rain- 
cock might mean Cock of the Ridge, and 
have been employed to designate some 
champion in that district, in the same 
way as Cock of the Walk and Cock of 


the Midden are terms used in common 
—- for one who either is or fancies 
himself superior to those around him. 
It might be also that Raincock is a pro- 
vincialism for some bird or other; but 
of this I cannot at present form any de- 
cision. At all events I have to thank 
G. G. T. L. ‘for his introduction to the 
names of Bullcock, Benhacock and San- 
dercock, though I know not as yet in 
what part of the kingdom to look for 
them.’’ 

J.J. L. has copied the following ex- 
tract from the MS. Minutes of the Privy 
Council in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
in the hope that some correspondent will 
be able to suggest the nature of this 
Marqguis’s communication with King 
Henry. There was a General of the 
Emperor Charles of the name of Gonzaga, 
and this would appear to be the man ; but 
what particular treachery he meditated is 
not apparent by the language, although 
treachery, it seems, is what is alluded to. 

“* At hamptonc" the xxi** of Januarye, 
1545-6. Vntoa certaine Cap‘e" Italyen 
addressed hether awte of Italy by D’ngelo 
Maryano towching the offre made by the 
Marquis Ludowick Gonsaga to serve the 
King’s Mate, wt desyre further it would 
please the same to honour him w' his 
Matis order, the counsell this daye made 
aunswer that his hieghnes,” being by the 
reaporte of my lord privey seale and Mr. 
Secreatary paget aduertise of the said 
Marques Ludowicks offre and requeste, 
did accepte the same in verye thankefull 
parte. Nevertheles inasmuche as the saide 
Capten did bring w* him no certaine 
instructions nor com’ission whereby to 
entre into any capitulac’ons (his Ma‘ for 
this p’nt wold declare his resolut’on no 
further in that behaulf) but would shortly 
sende a ientilman or p’adventure two of 
his Mat** courte vnto the saide Marques 
w' full com’ission from his hieghnes to 
com’e (commune) w' him and conclude 
according to suche their instructions as 
shuld be gevyn them in that behalf.’’ 

In answer to ‘‘ AN O_p SuBscriBER,”’ 
who asks “ whether the documents in the 
Augmentation and other offices are now 
open to the inspection of literary in- 
quirers without paying the enormous fees 
formerly charged,’’ we have to answer 
that there is no alteration, except by the 
courtesy of the keepers. 
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TRAVELS IN CRETE. BY ROBERT PASHLEY, ESQ. 
2 vols. 8vo. Murray. 


WHILE we have been engaged at home in various important measures 
for the improvement of our venerable Constitution in Church and State— 
while the Whig-Physicians have been infusing new blood into its veins— 
and those eminent divines, Mr. Spring Rice and Lord John Russell, with 
the assistance of a few theological friends from Ireland, have been 
strengthening and repairing the ecclesiastical edifices throughout the 
Kingdom ; while they have been searching out and appointing the most 
orthodox professors of the Universities for the safe instruction of youth ; 
while the interesting question of Church Rates has been kindly permitted 
gently to agitate the minds of a calm, reasoning, and philosophical people ; 
while those good men, the Bishops, have been, much to their satisfaction, 
eased of the trouble of looking after their estates, and taking fines of their 
tenants, and thus left to the sole business of their apostolical labours ; 
while the British Legion, under the protection of Lord Palmerston, has 
covered itself with glory, and planted its victorious banners on the 
very spot where it first landed ; while, under the able and experienced 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the monetary system has been calmly and 
confidently lifting its head above the troubles and turmoils of other less 
enlightened nations, and realizing the figurative image of it, as given by a 
deceased statesman—‘‘ a mountain of paper irrigated at its base by a river 
of gold ;” while any trifling exceptions to this universal prosperity, as stop- 
page in the manufacturing districts—decay of shipping—decrease in the pro- 
duce of taxes—revolutionary propositions of infuriated demagogues, have only 
served, like discords in Music, to increase the general harmony ; while the 
Church Commissioners have been in a most friendly manner inspecting the 
property of the Deans and Chapters ; while the Bishops have been delivering 
most excellent and pious Charges ; and while the body of the working clergy 
are confidently looking for a vast improvement in their temporal condition, 
from the excellent example set in the large additions made to all the epis- 
copal incomes ; while our old and excellent ally, Portugal, is in a most 
contented and satisfactory state of political tranquillity ; while we have 
requested Russia to avail herself of the great national advantages of her 
southern shores, and her numerous ports and harbours on the Black Sea’; 
pointed out to her the solid advantages she will derive from the conquest 
of Circassia ; and advised her to strengthen her fleets, and by all means to 
maintain a body of ambassadors, consuls, spies, and other crafty and clever 
servants in the different oriental states; while we behold, with a calm 
philanthropic indifference, Prussia consolidating her commercial league 
against us, and carrying gradually, but certainly, the labours of Sheffield 
and Birmingham to the banks of the Oder and the Elbe ; while England is 
thus expanding the blossoms of her new reign in prosperity and honour ; 
—apparently indifferent to the noble sacrifices which Ministers are per- 
sonally making for their country’s benefit, and the painful toils they 
. undergo in carrying their well-concerted measures through the unwilling 
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ranks of a most blind and obstinate Opposition, Mr. Pashley has been 
turning his back on the sunshine of his country’s glory, and visiting ‘Talos, 
the mythical Man of Brass and guardian of the island of Crete. He has 
been tracing Hellenic walls, and talking of Palzocastra ; he has bent over 
the tomb of Zeus, and drank of the fountain of St. Paul ; though he might 
have been fed with the choicest morsels from the Master's table at 
Trinity, he has preferred the lentils and cheese and onions of the Sfakian 
hills; and he has been passing the same compliments to the Cretan 
damsels, as he formerly delivered to the fascinating spinsters at Cam- 
bridge : 
Now will I take thee as my love, 
Which thou wast not before ; 
A hanger-on, as from my ear 
The flower of golden ore. 


Or in a language which will “speak Cretan daggers’’* to a female's 
heart ; 
*Ayamn pov Sev Hf court 
eyo O€ va oe Kapow 
rhiréxe BapaxAndixd 


> > ’ , 
oT avti pov va oe Rave. 


Such were the learned amusements in former days of the ancient 
philosophers, from Pythagoras downwards, who travelled for information ; 
such in our own country were those bold and venturous men, Messrs. 
Wheeler, and his learned friend Spohn ; such were Sandys and Chardin ; 
such, of later days, were Doctor Chandler of Magdalen College, and 
Mr. Wood, and Stuart, and others; and such has been Mr. Pashley's 
learned amusement ; who, when he might have remained at his own rooms 
at Trinity, with all things easy and handsome about him, preferred to risk 
the dangers of a Southern clime, and the privations of a barbarous land. 
The portrait in the engraving at p. 306 of vol. i. will give to the reader a 
very correct and interesting delineation of his person, as he is sitting in a 
peasant's cottage at Rhithymnos. 

We hope we have said enough to induce our readers to peruse these 
volumes ; if not, we shall add, most seriously, that they are, in curiosity 
of information, in depth and variety of learning, in elegance and grace of 
narration, not inferior to any book of Travels which has of late years 
issued from the press ; and well worthy of being found beside the produc- 
tions of Gell, Leake, and Dodwell. Mr. Pashley has proved himself not 
only to be a sound and excellent scholar, but a person conversant in the 
various branches of the Fine Arts, and well acquainted with all that 
modern criticism has added to illustrate and explain the remains of an- 
tiquity. All we can do is, to give a few short specimens of the manner in 
which the subjects are discussed ; but, at the same time, we confess that 
we must leave behind us the various and elaborate erudition, by which the 
text is always supported and adorned : ours are but crums and fragments 
of the Attic meal. 


‘* Before the Greek revolution, Crete Turkish Empire. The local authorities 
was the worst governed province of the were too weak to resist the Janissaries, 








* See Mnesimachi Fragmenta, @. ed. Hertelii, p. 566: 

‘* Daggers of Crete are served us for confections ; 
And for a plate of peas, a fricassee 
Of shatter’d spears.” 
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who consisted of Crétan Mahommedans, 
and who made it a point that none of their 
members should be brought to justice for 
any ordinary crime. They resisted, and 
even deposed the Pashas, and appointed 
their successors. No Christian was mas- 
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ter of his own house: any Mahommedan 
might pass his threshold, and either re- 
quire money of him, or send the father 
or husband away and remain himself with 
the wife and daughter.”’ 


Mr. Pashley has been assured, that the horrors and atrocities committed 


daily in Crete, had hardly a single 
Ottoman Empire. 


‘¢The revolt of the Christians in 1821 
was not only aided, but perhaps absolutely 
formed itself round that hardy and inde- 
pendent race, the Sfakians, who had pre- 
served the right of wearing arms, which 
they knew so well how to wield, that in 
less than a year after the revolution broke 
out, the Mahommedan population, which 
amounted to 30,000, were all driven into 


parallel in the whole extent of the 


Mahommedans; but they almost all fell, 
either by disease or the sword. Khusein. 
Bey was sent in 1824 with still greater 
forces, and the Greeks were forced to sub- 
mit; but in 1829 the cruelty and extor- 
tion of the Mahommedans excited another 
revolution: the Greeks again triumphed, 
and their enemies would have either 
perished or abandoned the island, had not 











the fortified towns. In 1822, 7000 Al- 
banians, under Khussdn-Pasha, were sent 
by the Viceroy of Egypt to aid the native 


the three Allied Powers decided that Crete 
should be united to the government of 
Mehmet-Ali.’”’ 


This arrangement of European wisdom satisfied neither party. The 
Greeks were to receive a Pasha from Alexandria instead of Constantinople ; 
and the Cretan Mahommedans mortally hated the Egyptians. About 
30,000 of the Cretan population emigrated ; those that remained submitted 
to a decree, which was the destruction of their independence and their 
happiness, and the dominion of law and order was obtained. This smile 
of the tiger did not last long; he began to grow hungry and stretch out 
his paws. In 1831, the Viceroy thought it advisable to convert the island 
into a source of revenue. He had taken possession of the Mukatas, i. e. 
the proprietorship of the seventh of all the produce in any parish or dis- 
trict ; and this tithe, richer than any the Church can boast, whetted his 
Highness’s appetite for another slice ; and he saw no difference between 
the warlike mountaineer of Crete, and the degraded and miserable fellah of 
Egypt. The municipal councils were soon converted into engines of 
despotism ; the reign of terror began; all letters were opened ; heavy 
duties were imposed on the produce of the island ; and a sum of 60007. 
was raised annually, over and above the existing taxes. The Turks of 
rank were put to death on trifling pretexts, and all classes suffered under 
a despotic oppression. In 1833, symptoms of another political tempest 
were brooding on the shores of this devoted island, Clandestine disem- 
barkation was made by night. ‘The blessed Virgin herself, and several 
Saints, were seen walking about, and showing themselves in different 
monasteries, and attracting multitudes to the place. At this time the 
Viceroy himself visited the island in person. The rumour was scarcely 
believed ; but on the 12th of August, 1833, the ruler of Syria, Egypt, and 
Crete, arrived. After stroking his beard once or twice, and assuming a 
soft, grimalkin kind of look, he informed the inhabitants how much 
he had their interest at heart—how he had busied himself at Cairo in their 
interests—how he wished to remove all oppressions and injuries ; and invited 
the inhabitants to present to him a petition of their requests. The Greeks 
were a simple, credulous people, who knew as much of Mahomet's diplo- 
matic code, as a Norfolk clodhopper does of Lord Palmerston’s. ‘They 
accordingly sent such an honest and fearless account of their wrongs, that 
the Pasha of Crete told them, the Viceroy’s mustachios would curl at the 
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very sight of it. Accordingly the disgusted and disappointed mountaineers 
returned home ; and another petition was got up at Khania, expressive of 
the most perfect satisfaction and content ; and ending, like the homage of 
a town-crier, with God save the King. The Viceroy now, previous to his 
departure, issued a proclamation, by which two persons, well acquainted 
with the laws of Egypt, were appointed commissioners ; and the result of 
the measures they were to execute, would have been to make the Viceroy 
the proprietor of a great part of the landed property of the country, and 
reduce its independent mountaineers to the condition of fellahs. He also 
proposed a school, which the Greeks considered was a trap set by the wily 
old fox to kidnap their children and carry them away to Egypt. But 
perhaps the Viceroy here suffered wrong in their suspicious and indignant 
bosoms. 

Mr. Pashley thinks that, having heard that schools were much the 
fashion in England, he only wanted to show off before Colonel Campbell, 
and persuade him that the ‘* schoolmaster was abroad” even in Crete. 
Tumults now again rose—assemblies.of several thousands met, and memo- 
rials were sent off to the ambassadors of the three powers at Constanti- 
nople, and to the residents at Nauplia. Sir Pulteney Malcolm exhorted 
them to be tranquil and happy, for that the Pasha had made them excellent 
promises. These were soon after fulfilled by a certain number of Greek 
peasants being arrested and hanged. Osman Pasha, who had executed 
the order of the Viceroy, left his fleet, and went on board of a fast-sailing 
brig to Constantinople. 





‘¢ It would seem (says Mr. Pashley) 
that the indications of savage barbarism 
of character displayed by the viceroy with 
regard to Crete, had no slight share in 


deterring the enlightened Osman-Pasha, 
who had been entirely educated in Eu- 
rope, and was the most distinguished 
Turk in Egypt, to abandon his master.” 


This was the condition of Crete at the end of 1833, about the time our 


author landed at Khania. 


Accompanying him in his tour through the island, we now extract here 


and there shuh of his observations on the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants as we consider most interesting. When he is at Rhithymnos, 
he gives a remarkable instance of national apostacy, and such as we 





should hardly have been prepared to find. 


‘¢ The present population (he says) is 
upwards of 3000 souls, of whom only 
about 80 families are Christians. I have 
already spoken of the general apostacy 
which began to take place in Crete soon 
after the Turkish conquest, and in conse- 
quence of which about half of the whole 
population of the island consisted of Ma- 
hommedansat the outbreaking of the Greek 
Revolution, thirteen years ago. It is not 
only in Modern Crete and Albania that a 
Christian population has shewn this readi- 
ness to abandon the religion of their fore- 
fathers, The early Saracenic conquerors 
of Christian principalities and kingdoms, 
seem everywhere to have brought about 
the rapid conversion to their own faith, 
of those among whom they established 
themselves. Thus in Spain the apostacy 
soon became general, although, for a 
while longer, members of the sacerdotal 


order were still found who professed Chris- 
tianity, using, however, the Mozarabic 
liturgy, and, like many of the so-called 
Christians of their day, conforming to the 
most important ceremonials of Islamism. 
Again, in Sicily, the religion and language 
of the Greeks are alike eradicated ; ‘ and 
such was the docility of the rising gene- 
ration, that 15,000 boys were circumcised 
and clothed, on the same day with the son 
of the Fatimite caliph.’ Thus also the 
acquisition of Crete by the Saracens of 
Spain in the ninth century, seems to have 
led to the rapid conversion of nearly the 
whole population to the faith of the Cres- 
cent: and when, at length, the lost jewel 
was restored by the valour and good 
fortune of Nicephorus Phocas, to the im- 
perial diadem, the canonization of Nicon 
the Armenian became the hardly-earned 
reward of his zeal and success ‘in extir- 
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pating the false doctrines of Mahomme- 
danism’ from the soil of the island. On 
the second conquest of Crete by Mahom- 
medan invaders, some of the wealthier 
inhabitants of Megdlo-Késtron and its 
neighbourhood are said, after openly re- 
nouncing Christianity, to have retained, 
in secret, the faith in which they had been 
baptized ; and to have handed it down, in 
the same manner, to their descendants. 
Their exoteric doctrine alone was the faith 
of Islam, their esoteric was still that of 
the Cross. Among such families, that of 
the Kurmilidhes is celebrated, throughout 
the whole island, both for what was done 
by them before the Greek revolution, and 
for what they have suffered since. They 
were a powerful and wealthy house or 
clan, established at Khusé, in the fer- 
tile plain of Messaré4. They had con- 
formed to the newly-introduced religion, 
almost immediately after the Turkish con- 
quest; but, unlike the majority of the 
new converts, had their children secretly 
baptized, and bestowed on them Christian 
names.* On subsequent circumcision, 
each of them received his Mahommedan 
appellation of Ibrahim, Khusein, and so 
forth;—thus every Kurmilis was nomi- 
nally a Mahommedan, and in reality a 
Christian. According to the general tes- 
timony of all the Cretans, this distinguish- 
ed family used to exert a great influence 
in the whole plain of Messard, and invari- 
ably protected the Christians against all 
violence and oppression from their Moslem 
neighbours. Still now and then fears 
would arise in the breast of each Kur- 
milis respecting his prospects with refer- 
ence to the other world; and, at length, 
one of them, the uncle of the present head 
of the family, some years before the 
outbreaking of the present Greek revolu- 
tion, determined to make a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Sepulchre, and to ask ‘ the bi- 
shop’ there, whether a sincere Christian, 
who professed Islamism, and was supposed 
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to be a true believer in it, could be saved. 
The bishop sternly answered, that any 
Christian who shunned the open profes- 
sion of his faith, had no chance of salva- 
tion: and on this the old man immedi- 
ately took a resolution, which was also 
adopted by nearly half the members of 
his clan. Thirty Kurmflidhes determined 
at once to go to the Pasha at the K4stron, 
to confess that they were Christians, and 
to endure the ignominious death that 
would immediately await them. On their 
arrival in the city, out of respect for the 
Archbishop they went to his residence,— 
‘the Metropolis,’—before presenting them- 
selves at the ‘ Seraglio’ of the Pasha. The 
Metropolitan, on learning their intention, 
naturally saw the question in a very dif- 
ferent light from the Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and remonstrated with them in strong and 
energetic terms against their design. He 
easily showed them, that it was not only 
their own martyrdom on which they had 
determined, but that of many others whom 
they would leave behind them. Many 
priests would thus inevitably be put to 
death ; every Bishop, too, who had at 
any time granted a licence for the celebra- 
tion of such a marriage, would be involved 
in the same ruin. Moreover, the suspi- 
cion excited would doubtless point, not 
only to the real accessories, but to many 
who knew nothing of their secret faith. 
So that such a step as they thought of 
taking, would inevitably cause much inno- 
cent Christian blood to flow. The arch- 
bishop likewise alluded to the use they had 
ever made of their power to protect their 
Christian brethren; and ended by assuring 
them that he differed from the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, and believed that they might 
go to heaven, though they lived and died 
in ostensible communion with the follow- 
ers of Mahommed. His arguments and 
exhortations at length prevailed, and they 
consented to leave the city without divulg- 
ing their secret to the Pasha.’’ 


Mr. Pashley has, in another part of his work, some further remarks on 


this singular subject. 


** When we reflect on the manner in 
which the population of modern Crete 
had become half Mahommedan, at the 
outbreaking of the Greek revolution, we 
need hardly wonder that in this island the 
credulity and superstitions of the Mahom- 
medans should closely resemble those of 
the Christian population. ‘Thus any sup- 
posed apparition of the Panaghia, in a 


particular spot, draws even Moslem de- 
votees to implore her aid; and in this 
city (Khania) the devout Mahommedan 
women burn incense every Friday, and 
some of them suspend bits of rag and si- 
milar votive offerings to honour an an- 
cient statue. The social and religious 
position of the Cretan Musulman is cer- 
tainly curious. We have already seen 





* 6 


I learn from the same respectable authority (Mr. Hartley), that Turkish women 


have been a snare even to several of the Greek bishops; and they have thereby occa- 
sioned not only incalculable injury to these ecclesiastics themselves, but also have 
brought infinite scandal on the profession.’’—P. 67. 
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how the Musulman population of the 
island has been produced, like that of 
Albania, by the apostacy of its Christian 
inhabitants, and without any influx of 
strangers to the soil.* We have also 
noticed some of the peculiarities of the 
Cretan Mahommedan’s position: for in- 
stance, his becoming not unfrequently 
the spiritual father of his Christian neigh- 
bour’s child, and his most unmussulman 
habit of drinking the excellent wine which 
is produced in his native island. An- 
other characteristic of their social posi- 
tion should also be pointed out. They 
have been very generally in the habit of 
taking as their wives Christian maidens, 
who retained their own faith, but all 
whose children were ordinarily brought 
up as followers of the Prophet. La Mo- 
traye spent a few days in Crete in 1710, 
and lodged one night with Ali-ogli, who 
had thus taken a Christian as his wife. 
‘Ce couple vitoit fort bien ensemble: 
Ali-oglou alloit 4 la mosquée, et sa femme 
aléglise. Pourlesenfans, ils étoient levez 
dans le Mahometisme. II ne faisoit point 
de scrupule d’allumer pour elle la lampe les 
Samedis, devant l’image de la Panagia.*”’ 
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‘* Although marriages of Christian 
women with Mahommedans have been 
common in Crete, and elsewhere, yet, no 
doubt, many men among the Greeks would 
submit to death rather than marry awoman 
who had not been duly baptized; and 
even with respect to their daughters, 
there are alliances their aversion to which 
is almost insuperable : for instance, those 
contracted with members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. With the Greek as with 
the Mahommedan, the heretic is more 
hateful than the infidel ; and the follower 
of the Prophet is preferred as a son-in- 
law to the bondman of the Pope. Not 
half a century has passed since a Patriarch 
of Constantinople regarding, as perhaps 
became the subject of an absolute monarch, 
his sovereign, the Turkish emperor, in 
the light of God’s Vicegerent on earth, 
even congratulated his Christian world, 
on the favour shewn them by the Deity 
in raising up the powerful nation of the 
Turks ¢o insure the spiritual salvation of 
his elect people, by protecting them from 
the heresies of the western churches.’’ 


We think on the subject of amusement, there is no one which so much 





divides the sentiments of the Reformed Christians as that of the Dance. 
By some it is held in utter abomination, as the strong net of Satan—the 
prime hold of that fleshly incubus—Asmodeus ;—a trap to catch young 
souls; and they believe in a sure copartnership between light heels and 
lighter spirits. In fact, a dance is considered as a sort of satanic sabbath 
—a witch’s festival ;—old Mother Baubo’s holiday, with her imps: 

All in rapid circles spinning, ; 

With motion dizzying and dinning ; 

Everything that round them races 

Making grotesque and fiendish faces ; 

Swelling, puffing, multiplying, 

On all sides wildfire lights are flying, &c. 


What shall we say, then, to this saltatio insana, this lubricity of limb 
denounced by the Theodosian code, not only not being discountenanced, 
but approved, and in its worst form, by the very heads of the Church. 
Yet so it is: we transcribe it, thinking with what feelings of surprise it 
will be read at Fulham or Winchester. 





**T learnt from Mr. Godebout and other 
persons, that the Greek Archbishop adopt- 
ed, on a recent occasion, a practice of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, which is 
seldom observed by Christians, though of 
a common occurrence at the festive enter- 


In order to enliven a party at which the 
Pashé and Osman-bey, as well as the 
consular agents and the principal Cretans 
of the city were present, the Prelate pro- 
cured the attendance of a number of 
dancing-girls ! ! 





tainments of Mahommedan gentlemen. 


* In Arabia Petraea the present Musulman population partly consists of con- 
verts from Christianity. Some families of Christian Bedouins were still found in the 
last century; v. Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 564. In some villages of the 
episcopal province of Jodnnina, where Mahommedans are married to Christian 
women, the sons are educated as Turks, the daughters as Christians, and pork and 
mutton are eaten at the same table. vy, Leake’s Travels in North, Greece, vol.i. p. 49. 
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Mr. Pashley kindly covers the over-liberal Bishop* with the shield of 


antiquity, and observes that 


‘* The Metropolitan might have defend- 
ed this practice not only by the powerful 
argument of its antiquity, but even by 
the authority of Socrates. In the Sym- 
posion of Xenophon, the great Athenian 
sage, who is said by Cicero to have 
brought down philosophy to the earth, to 
arbitrate on the ordinary social relations 
and affairs of mankind, is described as 
having made the varied and agile motions 
of a dancing-girl the basis of a philoso- 
phical lesson, which he bestowed on his 
disciples. I suppose (says the innocent 


We now turn from ecclesiastical 


and unsuspicious fellow of Trinity) that, 
at the present day, such an exhibition of 
the free and easy motions of such females, 
cannot be of ordinary occurrence in the 
palaces of Christian Prelates, either in the 
Oriental or in any other church. But we 
have the high and conclusive authority of 
a General Council, as evidence that this 
convivial usage of the ancient Heathens 
was adopted and enjoyed by members of 
the Christian priesthood, very soon after 
Constantine had bestowed on them rank 
and wealth and temporal power.’’ 


history to the wonders of nature, 








and accompany our author to the famous cave of Melidhoni, in which the 
Tallzean Hermes was worshipped in old times, and which, from its beautiful 
stalactites, our author considers a rival tothe grotto of Antiparos. In 1822 
this cavern was the scene of a most afflicting tragedy, in which more than 
300 of the inhabitants of Melidhoni, who had taken refuge there, were 
destroyed by the present Pasha. Eighteen days did the monster remain 
with his troops at the mouth of the cavern, which he had filled with com- 
bustible vapour ; eighteen days of silence and of fear, before he ventured to 
unseal the accursed rock, and contemplate his work of fiendish devastation. 
The Greeks, the friends and survivors of the dead, wisely judged that no 
nobler monument could be formed for them than that in which they had 
escaped infamy and slavery of the worst kind: they therefore read the 
burial service over them as they lay, and they have left their mouldering 
bones to tell the tale of the sculptured marble and the costly effigy. 





‘On passing the entrance, we find 
ourselves in a spacious cavern, running 
east and west, and almost as wide as it is 
long: the ground descends nearly all the 
way to its eastern end: its vault and sides 
are so fretted with noble stalactites that 
they may be said to consist of them; and 
stalagmites, some of which are of a great 
size, are seen scattered on different parts 
of the ground. About the middle of this 
great entrance chamber, and on its south 
side, is the mouth of a low and wide pas- 
sage leading to a room about twenty feet 
long, twelve feet wide, and from ten to 
twenty feet high, also full of stalactites. 
The passage is about thirty feet long, and 


its stalactites, in some places, come down 
to the ground: at the entrance is a group 
of skulls: in the first cavern also are two 
heaps of skulls and human bones. On 
the opposite side of this first or entrance 
cavern is a great passage about twenty 
feet wide, and, as well as I can judge, 
somewhat more than sixty feet high. At 
a little distance from its extremity is a 
great group of stalactites which so fills it 
up, as to leave only a pass, six feet in 
width, unoccupied. Beyond this spot the 
passage becomes about thirty feet wide 
and eighty feet high. Among the many 
beautiful and sometimes fantastic forms, 
in which the stalactites are scen to hang, 








* We see the Bishop of Norwich (Dr. Stanley), in his Installation Sermon preached 
at Norwich, Aug. 17, 1837, p. 16, considers the refinements of the Clergy as acting 
on the recreations of the humbler classes of the community. In his Lordship’s 
Diocese, these recreations are entirely confined to ninepins and skittles: perhaps 
by clerical assistance they may rise, but we much fear it, to the Pilus and Trochos. 
We are, however, glad to see the liberal view of the subject which his Lordship takes, 
especially as some Bishops seem inclined to debar the working clergy from any 
amusements; yet Doctor Samuel Parr used to dance round the May-pole with his 
young parishioners, without informing them concerning the festivals of the goddess 
Flora, who would have stared to see one of her worshippers in a huge wig and. 
cassock, which was the Doctor’s attire on holidays. 3M 


Gent. Maa. Vou. VIII. 
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I notice here, to the left, what might be 
almost taken for a gothic church-window, 
and, a little below it, the entrance of a 
cavern. Our progress in this passage is 
suddenly arrested by a_ perpendicular 
descent of about eighteen feet: the cave 
has every appearance of extending to 
some distance in this direction, but not 
having a ladder we cannot explore its 
recesses. The stalactites a little before 
us in this part, to which we can approach 
no nearer, hang down in a great cluster 
as much as thirty feet below the level on 
which we are standing. Returning hence 
to the entrance cavern, we turn, at its 
north or rather north-eastern extremity, 
along another passage: after continuing 
for about ten feet, it enlarges into a kind 
of room twenty-seven feet long, at the 
further end of which we again enter a 
narrow pass, the length of which is thirteen 
feet. On emerging from this passage, 
which we do with considerable difficulty, 
by clambering round the rock, and letting 
ourselves down, as well as we can, into 
another apartment, we find before us a 
view the grandeur and beauty of which 
surpasses all that we have heretofore seen. 
On looking back at the hole in the rock, 
through which we have just emerged, and 
where one of my attendants is standing 
with a lighted taper, the effect is very 
striking. The apartment in which we 
have now arrived is about 150 feet long, 
and varies greatly in width: its height is 
pretty nearly uniform, and is considerable. 
Between twenty and thirty feet from the 
mouth of the pass by which we entered, 
is a great stalagmite, which rises up and 
forms a column reaching to the top of the 
cave, while the stalactites on each side 
hang in the most beautiful order: near 
the great central mass the bones and 
skulls of the poor Christians are so thickly 
scattered, that it is almost impossible to 
avoid crushing them as we pick our steps 


along. On the south-western side of this 
apartment a complete range of stalactites 
separates it from a good sized passage ; 
after walking along which we enter a 
much smaller one, only eight feet long, 
which leads into a very little room, where 
we find water and many earthen-ware ves- 
sels. They were already firmly and almost 
inseparably attached to the ground by 
means of the deposit left by the constant 
dripping of the water. In the course of a 
century it would wholly have imbedded 
them in stalagmites. My Greek com- 
panions, with great difficulty, succeeded 
in rescuing these utensils from the grave 
which was beginning to swallow them up. 
Going on from this chamber, we traverse 
a passage so low and narrow that we are 
obliged to crawl on our hands and knees, 
and descend into a small room, the ground 
in which is literally covered with bones 
and skulls: in its centre is a columnar 
stalagmite, which reaches from the ground 
to the rocks about eighteen feet above 
our heads. There are also some other 
considerable stalagmites in the room. A 
narrow passage leads, by a steep descent, 
from this chamber to another nearly under 
it, also small; and on entering which 
about a dozen skulls, and a proportionate 
number of bones, are seen spread over the 
ground. This then was the furthest point 
to which the unhappy refugees could flee, 
and here the last of them perished. 

‘* T cannot finish speaking on this sub- 
ject, without recurring to the inscription, of 
which I have already made mention, and 
which is now wholly buried by the mass 
of earth and stones heaped up at the en- 
trance of the cavern. The copy sent to 
Gruter by Pigafetta, was made with some 
care, and the verses, as given below, may 
now be said to contain only one word, 
Salvius or Sallonius, about which any 
doubt can be entertained.’’* 


O Hermes, dwelling midst Tallzan hills ! 
This pure libation mayest thou approve, 

Which, in thy honour, Salvius Menas fills, 
Of holy things, the offerings of his love. 


He erst, while still his consort saw the light, 
With her did yearly thy abode frequent ; 
But long has failed to observe the annual rite, 
Since his chaste wife’s career, on earth, was spent. 


Yet, knowing that the Gods must honour’d be, 
Now brings this double sacrifice divine ; 

Do thou protect him, Mighty God, that he 
May live, and honour long this ground of thine. 





* We give Mr. Pashley’s translation. The Greek from Boeckh will be found in 
Mr. Pashley’s Work, note, p. 138, vol. i. 
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Mr. Pashley has some observations on the dress of the females at 
Megilo-K4stron, which we shall extract, hoping it may induce any ladies 
of Northern Europe who read it, to adopt a more classical. and modest 
costume than that which we have no doubt was at first derived from our 
Gothic ancestors, and which was one of the national customs that dis- 
tinguished the Gauls and Germans from their southern neighbours : it 
must, however, be confessed that we have improved greatly on the modest 


barbarity of our ancestors. 


“There is scarcely any perceptible 
difference, to an eye neither practised 
nor skilful in observing articles of female 
apparel, between the dresses of Greek and 
Turkish ladies in this city. The Christian 
fair one conceals her charms from every 
eye, when she once leaves the interior of 
her husband’s house, as completely as 
any of her Mahommedan neighbours, 
Before I was aware of this Greek conceal- 
ment of the face, I was not a little sur- 
prised to find myself graciously regarded 
by a pair of eyes belonging, as I sup- 
posed, to some unknown Turkish lady, 
but which, as I afterwards found out, 
were those of my hostess. Her husband 
says that he thinks the custom even still 
more proper for a Greek’s wife than for a 
Turk’s; for if she did not observe it, she 
might attract the gaze of some true be- 
liever. Although the supposition, that 
the seclusion of Greek women has arisen 
from an imitation of Turkish manners, 
is generally received ; it may, I think, be 
shewn to be totally erroneous. The gene- 
ral practice of the ancient Greeks is well 
known: and, if we find the modern se- 
elusion observed long before the Turkish 
conquest, we must assign it to its ancient 
source ; and not to the influence of Asiatic 
manners imported by the Turks. Now 
there is ample evidence that, while the 
Venetians were masters of Crete, the 
Greek women used never to go out of 
their houses, except to perform certain 
religious ceremonies. The Turks there- 


fore found manners like their own, in this 
respect at least, on first landing in the 
island. The same hereditary custom, 
derived from ancient times, sufficiently ac- 
counts for the similar concealment of Greek 
women in other parts of Turkey ; and for 
the undoubted fact that the seclusion of 
the Sfakian women is greater than that 
of any other Christians in this island. 
The ordinary seclusion of Turkish women, 
and their veiled and mummy-like appear- 
ance whenever they walk out, have the 
sanction of a religious command, to which 
they are partly, if not chiefly, owing. 
The custom of the Greeks, however, comes 
not from the precepts of St. Paul or 
Tertullian, but from the practice of their 
heathen ancestors: and the description 
which Diczarchus has given of the dress 
of the Theban ladies in his time, when 
they wore veils which so concealed all the 
face that only the eyes could be seen, may 
serve as a faithful account of the head- 
dress of all the female population, Moslem 
and Christian, of the principal city of 
Crete at the present day. Khanid pos- 
sesses a most indifferent khamdm or hot- 
bath. Those of Megdlo-Kastron are com- 
paratively excellent. The hot-baths of 
ancient Greece used to be frequented by 
both sexes quite as regularly as they are 
in modern Turkey. The Turkish ladies 
seem also to resemble those of ancient 
Greece in another point: I mean in the 
extraordinary care which they bestow on 
their personal cleanliness.”’ 


But here we must break off: it is not for Sylvanus Urban to enter into 


the mysteries of the ‘‘ Venus Calva,” in whose rites the Fellow of Trinity 
College seems so well initiated, though he does not appear to be aware that 
the mystic custom he alludes to extends to Sicily and elsewhere : so that 
Villoison was right, when he said “‘ Dans l'isle de Cos, et peut-¢tre ailleurs, 
les femmes Grécques se dépilent.” Having devoted so much time to the 
ladies, we would spare a page or two to the gentlemen, and inform them 
that very good wine still grows in Crete, and much better for the palate 
and constitution than the trashy lees sold under the names of Marsala and 
Masdeu.* Wine is produced at Mesdghia, but that of Haghio Myro, 





* The extreme acidity of Marsala (as seen by the test of litmus paper) is certainly 
injurious to the stomach. Masdeu is formed of bad Roussillon wine, mixed with the 
very worst Port, bought at 10/. the pipe: and for these vegetable poisons we give up 

The wines of Setia, Cales, and Falerne, 
Chios and Crete 
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S4rko, and a few other places, is more esteemed ; and, the produce exceed- 
ing the home consumption, much is exported. The Cretan wine is often 
spoken of by the ancients as a sweet rich wine, xpys res yAuvcis. We 
thought that the Pramnian wine of Crete was like our Malmsey: but Mr. 
Pashley considers it to resemble Port. The Thenzean wine is mentioned 
by Pollux, and Thenzan is now the modern villages of Haghio Myro, and 
Sarko: so that the vine, like the olive tree and cypress* that were 
planted by the hands of an Apulian peasant, or by the steward of a Sabine 
farm, may be still bearing the garlands of spring upon its boughs ; and 
waving their shadows over a land from which Pan and Sylvanus, and all 
the rural deities that presided over their birth, have long departed. 
While Crete belonged to the Byzantine empire, its sweet wine was again 
celebrated: and at the great insurrection of the Venetian colonists in 
1363, wine was one of the principal exports of the island. About a cen- 
tury afterwards, Prince Henry of Portugal sent to Crete for plants to stock 
the island of Madeira, when the first Portuguese Colony was established in 
1421. In the fifteenth century the commerce between England and 
Crete was so great, that Henry VIII. appointed Signore Balthazari consul 
and protector of the merchants. Wine was imported, and we sent in 
return woollen cloths. It was in a goodly butt of Cretan Malmsey, that 
the Duke of Clarence was drowned. Our old traveller Sandys praises it : 
and a Bishop of Belluno, in some Latin verses, declares it is not wine, but 
nectar. Lastly, Ben Jonson does not forget its praises in the Fox. 
Like the rich merchant, who has fill’d his vaults, 
With Romagnia, or rieh Candian wine. 

It is well known that the popular belief in Vampires extends through 
many countries of Southern Europe, particularly Hungary and Dalmatia ; 
in Crete, especially among the mountains, it is very strong. 








‘The Vampire, or Katakhands, as he 
is called, is denominated Vurvilakas, or 
Vruk6lakas, in the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, where the belief is generally pre- 
valent, that if a man has committed a 
great crime, or dies excommunicated by 
a priest, the earth will not receive him 
when he dies, and he therefore rambles 
about all night, spending only the day- 
time in his tomb. Some believe, that it 
is once a week, on a Saturday, that he 
is allowed to occupy his burial -place. 
When it is discovered that such a Vurva- 
lakas is about, the people go, on a Satur- 
day, open his tomb, and find his body 
just as if fresh buried. The priest then 
exorcises it by repeating certain prayers, 


but if they are not potent enough, then 
the body is taken out and consumed by 
fire. The Hydhreans assured Mr. Pash- 
ley that there were formerly a great num- 
ber of Vampires at Hydhra, but the bishop 
laid them all in Santoréne, where they 
now wander about the desert isle, rolling 
stones down the hills into the sea. Part 
of the superstition is, that no one becomes 
a Katakhanis if he dies in time of war ; 
and now and then a bishop more enlight- 
ened, and perhaps more honest, than his 
brethren, has cleared a district of vam- 
pires, by fining pretty heavily the Papas 
(the priests), who have encouraged and 
confirmed the superstition, and turned it 
to their own advantage.”’ 


The following story is a correct version of the words of a Sfakian pea- 


sant :— 


“Once on a time the village of Kali- 
krati, in the district of Sfakia, was haunt- 
ed by a Katakhands, and people did not 


know what man he was or from what part. 
This Katakhands destroyed both children 
and many full-grown men; and desolated 





* The cypress on the Lago Maggiore, and the olive trees near Terni, are said to be of 
immense age, and carried up to the times of Cesar and Cicero. The Tortworth 
Chesnut might have been sown by a Roman Centurion, and some of our Vews are 
said to be older than the introduction of Christianity. 
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both that village and many others. They 
had buried him at the church of Saint 
George at Kalikrati, and in those times 
he was a man of note, and they had built 
an arch over his grave. Now a certain 
shepherd, his mutual Synteknos, was 
tending his sheep and goats near the 
church, and, on being caught by a shower, 
he went to the sepulchre, that he might 
be shaded from the rain. 
determined to sleep, and to pass the night 
there; and, after taking off his arms, he 
placed them by the stone, which served 
him as his pillow, crosswise. And people 
might say, that it is on this account that 
the Katakhanaés was not permitted to 
leave his tomb. During the night, then, 
as he wished to go out again, that he 
might destroy men, he said to the shep- 
herd: ‘Gossip, get up hence, for I have 
some business that requires me to come 
out.’ The shepherd answered him not, 
either the first time, or the second, or 
the third; for thus he knew that the 
man had become a Katakhanas, and that 
it was he who had done all those evil 
deeds. On this account he said to him, 
on the fourth time of his speaking, ‘ I 
shall not get up hence, gossip, for I fear 
that you are no better than you should 
be, and may do me some mischief: but, 
if I must get up, swear to me by your 
winding-sheet, that you will not hurt me, 
and on this I will get up.’ And he did 
not pronounce the proposed words, but 
said other things: nevertheless, when the 
shepherd did not suffer him to get up, 
he swore to him as he wished. On this 
he got up, and, taking his arms, removed 
them away from the monument, and the 
Katakhands came forth, and, after greet- 
ing the shepherd, said to him, ‘ Gossip, 
you must not go away, but sit down 
here; for I have some business which 
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I must go after; but I shall return 
within the hour, for I have something to 
say to you.’ So the shepherd waited for 
him. 

‘* And the Katakhan4s went a distance 
of about ten miles, where there was a 
couple recently married, and he destroyed 
them. On his return, his gossip saw that 
he was carrying some liver, his hands 
being moistened with blood: and, as he 
carried it, he blew into it, just as the 
butcher does, to increase the size of the 
liver. And he shewed his gossip that it 
was cooked, as if it had been done on 
the fire. After this he said, ‘ Let us sit 
down, gossip, that we may eat.’ And 
the shepherd pretended to eat it, but only 
swallowed dry bread, and kept dropping 
the liver into his bosom. Therefore, 
when the hour for their separation ar- 
rived, the Katakhanas said to the shep- 
herd, ‘ Gossip, this which you have seen, 
you must not mention, for, if you do, 
my twenty nails will be fixed in your 
children and yourself.” Yet the shep- 
herd lost no time, but gave information 
to priests and others, and they went to 
the tomb, and there they found the Ka- 
takhands, just as he had been buried. 
And all people became satisfied that it 
was he who had done all the evil deeds. 
On this account they collected a great 
deal of wood, and they cast him on it, 
and burnt him. His gossip was not pre- 
sent, but, when the Katakhanas was al- 
ready half consumed, he too came for- 
ward in order that he might enjoy the 
ceremony. And the Katakhands cast, as 
it were, a single spet of blood, and it fell 
on his foot, which wasted away, as if it 
had been roasted ona fire. On this ac- 
count they sifted even the ashes, and 
found the little finger-nail of the Kata- 
khanas unburnt, and burnt it too.’’ 


With regard to the name that is given to this Anthropophagos, the Vur- 
valakas of the Egean, Mr. Pashley says,— 


‘* Koray supposes the word Vurvilakas 
to be derived from the ancient Greek. I 
find, however, that the Morlacchians, the 
inhabitants of Montenegro, the Bohe- 
mians, and the Arnauts, both of Hydhra 
and Albania, call these vampires by the 
same name Vurvilakas, or by one evi- 
dently springing from a common source 
with ft; and I should therefore suppose 
the word to be of Sclavonian rather than 
of Hellenic origin. This supposition is 


confirmed by our finding, that in Crete, 
where Sclavonian interest has not been 
felt as it has in the Morea and in some 
islands of the Egean, the vampire is known 
by the totally different name of Kata- 
khands, a word which, though it may ori. 
ginally have meant simply a destroyer, 
yet seems to have its peculiar Cretan sig- 
nification even in the very poem where it 
occurs in the more general and earlier 
sense.’’ 


There are many other subjects treated of in these volumes with equal 
learning, and pleasantness of manner, as becomes a traveller, but which 
we have no room to place even in the margin of our short review. 
Most reluctantly, indeed, do we omit giving to our readers some specimen 
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of the modern Cretan Lyre, which maintains its ancient fame for martial 
airs, and loves to celebrate its brave Sfakian heroes,— 
One was yclep’d Xepapis, 
Another Bizo-Mark, 


The third was Captain Panaghés, 
Once cast in dungeon dark. 


Or those others, not inferior, in praise of Glemedhi, the Achilles of Crete, 
or Captain Theodhoros, who perished in a charge made by the Arnaut ca- 
valry, and whose dying song thus closed— 
Salute from me the Sfakians, 
And each brave pallikar, 


And tell them how I’ve vanquish’d been 
In this our Arnaut war. 


Sometimes it sinks into a softer note, and presents the lyre wreathed with 
the myrtle of Venus, as— 


O thou, my much-beloved maid, The Sun, when rising in the east, 
Branch of a lofty tree, Lurks in thy bosom fair, 

With thee what mind can converse hold? And all his setting glories hide 
Who can dispute with thee ? Beneath thy yellow hair. 

Bear witness, brightly shining Moon, Beauties like thine I never saw 
And Haghio Kostandi ! Here at Kalésia’s balls, 

Beauties like thine ’neath the expanse Noy throughout Mylopétamo, 
Of Heaven I ne’er did see. Nor within Kdstor’s walls. 


We will finish our extracts with a little song, which mentions the com- 
mon Christian salutation of the Oriental church, at the season of Easter, 
** Christ is risen,” Xpiords dvéorn, and to which the answer is 'AXyOds 
dvéorn, “ Truly he is risen.” 


Each nightingale of Vlakia, No more are tapers lighted up 
And, in the west, each bird, On the birth-day of our Lord: 

At eve, and morn, and at mid-day, Nor, henceforth, will a single branch 
With plaintive note is heard, The day of palms afford. 

Bewailing Adrianopolis, No more, on Easter-day, each voice 
And her disastrous fate ! Of greeting in her streets, [risen:’’ 

Since now no more the three great feasts ** Our Christ is risen:’’ ‘‘ True he’s 
She dares to celebrate. Those blessed words repeats. 


We will now close by exchanging a word with this same learned The- 
ban on a passage he has alluded to in Sophocles. Mr. Pashley says— 
xrijua is a word which, in Crete, at least, is used for any kind of xrijvos, 
horse, mule, or ass ; and he has no doubt it would be applied to camels. 
This usage seems to be a preservation of the earliest sense of the word: 
as Koray has pointed out the passage of Sophocles. (Antigone, 781). 


”: TY , 
Eps avixate payav 
"Epos 6s ev ktnpact timtes 


Where some critics have proposed to read xrijveor, and others, even the 
most recent, have proposed interpretations far less probable than that sug- 
gested by this Cretan usage. Mr. Pashley, we therefore presume, would 
translate these lines,—“‘ O Love, unconquered in fight! O Love, who 
rulest our asses and camels,” &c. which, under all respect, we do not think 
is a very Sophoclean expression, nor so well suited to Athens as to As- 
trachan, We will, therefore, albeit ourselves unknown to fame, and not 
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much versed in criticism, venture to give what we conceive to be the 
true reading of this much disputed passage. 


"Epws dvixdare paxar, 

"Epes Os ev xrnpace mimres 
"Ou ev padakais tapes 
Neavidos evyvxevets. 


No meaning attached to «rijaoe can make it harmonize, particularly with 
what follows. We therefore consider it to have crept surreptitiously into 
the text, and that the true reading is— 


> iq > a , 
Epos os ew Oppace mintes 


‘Love, who falleth into the eyes and sleepest on the cheeks of youth.” 
This sense we think as good as that of asses and camels; but how came the 
corruption of the text? Why, éupace and dpacr are constantly confused 
in old MSS. and editions. Awyparwy et duparwy confus. in Eurip. Medea. 
v. 217. See ulso Max. Tyr. Diss. xxxv. p. 167, ed. Reiske ; Nicetas, ed. 
Boisonade, vol. i. p. 80, and vol. ii. p. 99—242. Then, as the first 
step, dwpacr took possession of the text; but how came «crijpaoc there? 
Because «ria is a common gloss for dopa. vy. Asch. Agam. 1477, 





ubi «riya gloss. To support our reading, we may quote Euripid. Hip- 
pol. 525,— 


| 
AGipov és éumimres Sopact | 
"Epos, "Epws 6 kat’ oupdrov 
Srafeis méOov. 
See Piersoni Verisimilia, p. 147. Bibl. Critic, Part vii. p. 107. Hottin- 
ger Mus. Turc. i. p. 20. Moschi Idyll. i. 17. A&schyl. Choeph. v. 598. 
And now we beg to say to all critics, great and small, that as this is 
our Own native conjecture unborrowed of scholar or scholiast, we hope no 
editor, German or English, will make it his own; but to those who prefer 
the ass and camel version, we can only say, we shall be glad to enlist 
the former of these animals in the service of the Muses, and sing 
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DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 235.) 


1812.—July 9.—Went to a large musical party in the evening; en- 
chanted with Samuel Wesley seizing whatever subject presented itself 
and working upon it, as enthusiasm led, with a mastery of modulation quite 
stupendous. Could not account for modulating from one key to another, 
on the principle of a perfect scale of temperament; delighted with the 
harmony, as far as it could be carried, but unable satisfactorily to explain 
the passing of the gap, very intelligent, and pleasant and complying. 

July 26.—Finished D'Israeli's “Calamities of Authors,” exhibiting a 
most gloomy, disastrous, and forbidding view of this unhappy race of be- 
nefactors to mankind But then we only see the dark side of the picture ; 
though I admit that the shades are far broader and more intense than the 
lights. His remark, vol ii. p 206, that ‘ the temper of a man viewed only 
in a circle of friends, when social warmth throws into temporary forget- 
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fulness his secret sorrows,’—and “that the most melancholy man is fre- 
quently the most delightful companion, and peculiarly endowed with the 
talent of satirical playfulness and vivacity of humour,” is perfectly just. 
I have often felt and exemplified it. 

July 31.—Chateaubriand, in his Travels, attributes much of the pure 
and exquisite taste of the ancient Greeks to their delicious climate, the 
sweet serenity of their atmosphere, and the picturesque enchantment of 
the scenery. In this native land of the Muses, nature suggests no wild 
deviations, but disposes the mind to the love of the simple, the uniform, 
and the harmonious. Chateaubriand has the following remark suggested 
by the countenance of the Arabs he met with in the Syrian deserts: “ The 
Arab,” he observes, ‘ discovers his ferocity by his mouth ; while the Ame- 
rican savage—his ferocity in his /ooks, and human expression in his mouth. 
The latter proclaims the savage who has now been civilized,—the former 
indicates the civilized man who has returned to barbarism.” 

Aug. 3.—Read Miss Baillie’s Orra, vol. iii. of her Dramas, illustrating 
the passion of fear. Particular passages are eminently picturesque, sub- 
lime, and terrible ; but the general contexture of the piece is miserably 
feeble : the stage directions of sickening puerility, and the infantine and 
abortive attempts to be playful and gay in the character of Orra, quite 
rend the heart. Read afterwards her tragedy of the Dream, in which the 
terrible graces are certainly better sustained, though occasionally debased 
with offensive puerilities. 

Aug. 5.—Read Windham’s speech on the Peace of Amiens, full of acute 
and ingenious reasoning, enlivened with apposite and plenteous allusions, 
but not broadly or forcibly put,—enough for the purpose of popular debate. 
Of Windham it may be said, far more truly than of Burke, whom he imi- 
tates, that he attempts to cut blocks with a razor. In fact, he puzzles 
his auditory with exquisite distinctions and divisions ; and then abandons 
them. His powers of wit and ridicule are much of the same cast with 
Burke's, but far more refined and delicate and cutting : like Michael’s sword, 
they pierce through anything,—nothing seems capable of resisting their 
edge, yet he uses them sparingly. His view of Mr. Pitt’s political cha- 
racter, Jan. 27, 1806, it strikes me, is perfectly just, and such as might 
naturally have been expected from a disciple of Burke. His remark, 
April 3, 1806, that strong measures are much more severe in their cha- 
racter in free countries, where they are confined by a blind and inflexible 
law, than in arbitrary ones, where they are executed by discretionary 
power susceptible of feeling, and capable of distinguishing, is at once acute 
and profound. 

Aug. 8.— Fontenelle assigns the right reason why an action which 
would amuse and instruct us if it passed in reality, might fail to please, 
and even disgust us, if it were exhibited in representation ; that we re- 
gard the latter as a work of art, and look for those beauties which art, 
invention, and management are capable of producing. 

Aug. 9.—Windham remarks, that so true is habit, and such a precision 
and just tact in the use of terms is acquired by ordinary speakers, who 
never attempt to speak above themselves, beyond what art and study 
can impart, that he would put the most illiterate person in England 
against the most learned professor in Edinburgh and Dublin in the employ- 
ment of the words shall and will. He has an allusion in his speech on 
the Reform Bill, which is eminently happy, as regards the enlargement 
of the franchise. ‘It is not an obvious way for making the liquor more 
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clear, to give a shake to the cask, and to bring up as much as possible from 
the parts nearest the bottom.” 

Aug. 15. Read Windham’s Life by Amyott He appears, if ever states - 
man was, to have been animated by a manly, honest, though intemperate 
zeal. Dr. Parr’s character of him, which I received from Lord Ched- 
worth, is, I suspect, a pretty just portrait of him, though a little & la Spag- 
noletti in the shading. —“ With Mr.Windham, though | lament his violence 
and abhor his apostacy, I am very unwilling to come to an open rupture. 
I remember with delight those happier days when he sustained a better 
part with better men; when the charm of his conversation was not 
counteracted by the errors of his politics ; when he was animated, but not 
ferocious ; and when his refinements, instead of being dangerous in prac- 
tice, were in theory only amusing. But I know well, and I long have 
known, the peculiarities which have lately burst upon the public eye ; nor 
can I assign any limits to the fury of his passion and the stubbornness of 
his prepossessions. He is proud by nature, visionary by habit, by acci- 
dent he was made treacherous, and by station he will be made imperious, 
intolerant, and inexorable.” * 

Aug. 16. Finished Galt’s Life of Wolsey. Disgusted with the strange 
mixture it exhibits of flippancy and pedantry, licentious effrontery and 
grovelling superstition, and the eternal recurrence of shallow remarks de- 
livered in all the solemn pomp of oracular suggestion. The author must 
surely be a most singular curiosity. 

Aug. 17. The Quarterly Review, No. 14. The strictures on Roscoe 
are rather too overlaboured for the purposes of ridicule ; yet, parts are excel- 
lent, as where they describe him as severing himself in twain with his own 
tranchant sword. They are, however, wrong in supposing that the maxim 
—‘ What is theoretically true is usually practically false,’—comes from 
Hume, and not from Burke. The character and talents of Horne Tooke 
appear to be very justly delineated in the 7th article. 





* To afford a more agreeable view of this illustrious statesman than has been given 
by the Hutton doctor, the Editor will favour the public with a letter written by Wind- 
ham in French to one of his nieces, and which is a pleasing specimen of his playful 


manner :— 
“* Londres, Jan. 31, 1792. 

‘« Non, ma chére Marie, je ne vous abandonnerai pas. Mais pour la moquerie, je ne 
puis promettre de m’en abstenir. Que voulez-vous, que je dise 4 une fille tendre et 
sensible, qui en écrivant 4 son oncle, met en ceuvre toutes les tournures elegantes qui 
puissent convenir d un billet-doux. Je lui repondrai en la ridiculisant, et en la criti- 
quant les fautes grammaticales de son stile. La tendresse ne peut rien sur moi, & 
moins d’étre exprimée suivant toutes les régles de la grammaire:—C'est lorsque le 
verbe accorde avec son substantif, que la tendresse est irresistible. Corrigez, donc, 
votre lettre, et renvoyez la moi toute corrigée ; et alors, peut-¢tre, j’en serai touchée. 
Mais, pour le present, comment pourrai-je étre emu d’une lettre qui m’annonce que 
celle qui l’a écrite n’a pas profitée de ma permission quoique il n’y ait pas un accu- 
satif feminin qui precede le participe, et quien est gouvernée, et ott je lis que telle 
chose l’ai fait surmontée? C’est-d-dire en Anglais—has made her to overcome—et 
plusieurs autres choses de la sorte. Je suis, en fin, grammairien ; et je ne puis étre 
gagné que par ceux qui le sont. Voild comme je vous ai soustrait quelque chose que 
javais écrit, ce n’était pas je vous en assure, parceque il contenait rien que je croyois 
vous devoir étre desagreable. Adieu!’’ 

“Jan. 26, 1797. What troublesome things are young ladies! It does not do well to 
keep them unmarried, yet what difficulty to unite all that is necessary to marry them 
happily. There should be a contrivance for stopping their progress within certain 
— and then we should keep ‘ ma petite’ where she is,—the ‘ mignonne de son cher 
oncle Y ” 

+ This article was, I believe, written by the Hon. W. Ward, afterwards Lord 
Dudley.—Ep. 

Gent, Mac. Vou. VIII. 3.N 
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Sept. 16. Rousseau, “ Maitre & Chante,” makes the qualities requisite 
to good singing —compass of voice, truth of intonation, clearness and sweet- 
ness of tone, execution, swell and diminution, hitting distances with pre- 
cision, and a free open shake; to which Burney adds expression, that 
indefinable power, which gives to the feeblest voice a touching effect that 
the strongest may want. 

Sept. 20. Read Erasmus’s Praise of Folly—a very frigid piece of raillery, 
I think ; spun out beyond all bounds, and not enlivened with half the 
humour and irony which the occasion naturally provoked. His abuse of 
women and ecclesiastics are remarkable features in it. 

Oct. 9.—Finished Burke on the Popery Laws. The stock of materials 
by which any country is rendered flourishing and prosperous, he considers 
to be its industry, its knowledge or skill, its morals, its execution of justice, 
its courage, and the national union in directing these powers to one point, 
and making them all center in the public benefit. Burke does not shine 
in calm disquisition ; his mind must be impassioned with his subject, or 
he has tendency to become heavy, encumbered and languid. 

Nov. 5.—The goldsmith brought home my pin, now composed of a single 
diamond, set transparently. J wear it in front of my shirl-bosom. It is 
now less importunate with indefatigable scintillations, but far more chaste 
and elegant, flashing at intervals a radiant and discursive blaze! Walked 
out to Stoke Park after dinner. Grand effect of the sun’s declining beams 
pouring down its amber light on the landscape below, and relieved finely 
by the dark clouds above. 

Yov. 6.—Received from the hands of Mrs. Cobbold a lock of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s hair, given to her by her late husband Mr. Clerke 22 years since, 
who had himself possessed it for more than 30 years, and to whom it was 
given by an old gentleman who saw it taken from the head of that great 
man after his death.—Inestimable relic !—I have set it in a ring: made 
Mr. Kilburn happy, by giving him the clippings and derelicts of the hair. 

Nov. 14.—Walked before dinner to Whitton. The hills and foliage at 
Brook’s Hall, backed by a cloud intensely black, shone wonderfully re- 
splendent with various and vivid hues from the sun’s farewell effulgence 
through a gap in the troublous sky ; some cattle on the summit of a hill, 
peculiarly clear and brilliant, quite in alto relievo. The shadows, though 
minute, most intense, sharp, and cutting. What must be the glory of 
such a scene in a mountainous region ! 

Nov. 16.—Went from the club, and viewed the Hottentot Venus—less 
monstrous than I expected. She seemed happy, and is a woman pos- 
sessed of sense and humour ! 

Nov. 19.—Read Dr. Uwin’s “ Brief Exposition of Medical Philosophy ;” 
containing a most masterly view of that subject ; in which the respective 
functions and limits of theory and experience—the generalisations of 
science and the multifariousness of facts, are observed and inferred with 
admirable sagacity, and employed in the spirit of genuine philosophy, to 
correet the errors resulting from an exclusive or inordinate attention to each. 

Nov. 21.—Hurd is reported to have said of George Colman’s Com- 
mentary on Horace’s Art of Poetry, ‘“‘ Give my compliments to Mr. Col- 
man, and thank him for the handsome manner in which he has treated 
me ; and tell him I think he is right’’**—a great confession from Hurd. 
Mrs. Cowley was the Anna Matilda who so long corresponded with Mr. 
Merry as Della Crusca, 





* This anecdote is, I believe, correct, and comes, I think, on the authority of Dr. J. 
Warton. Ep, 
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THE NEW RECORD COMMISSION, No. IX. 


Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England, during the Reiyn of 
Richard II. Edited by Sir Harris Nicolas. 8vo. Lond. 1834. 


THE plan of this work, as stated at page vii. of the preface to the first volume, 
namely, that it ‘is confined ’’ to ‘‘ the Records of the Acts and Proceedings of the 
Council which are preserved in the British Museum,” is liable to some very grave 
objections. To select for publication such of the records of a particular class as 
happen to be in one repository, without reference to their connection with other 
records of the same class existing in other repositories, is a mode of proceeding which 
we fancy will meet with the approval of few persons; and, more especially, when the 
repository to which the preference is given is one which is open to all the world, 
whilst those which are disregarded are 

‘¢Donjon and Tower, by lock, and bolt, and bar, 
And, surer still, the Keeper’s watchful eye 
And ever ready hand,* defended well.”’ 

Partial publication of this description is extremely objectionable. If any single 
document be thought worthy of being given to the public, send it forth; but no col- 
lection of documents upon one common subject ought to be put to press until all the 
existing materials of the same description have been discovered and inspected. If, 
after this has been done, publication be determined upon, the whole, or extracts from 
the whole, of the documents, wherever deposited, should be presented in one com- 
plete series. 

The propriety of this course is really so very obvious, that one cannot but feel sur- 
prised that so clear-sighted a gentleman as Sir Harris Nicolas should not have per- 
ceived it. As itis, his work is not what some persons, judging from its title-page, 
would suppose it to be—a complete collection of the records of the Privy Council— 
but merely a collection of such documents relating to the proceedings of the Council 
as in one way or another, and in one shape or another, have found their way into the 
library of the British Museum. 

We say ‘‘ in one shape or another,’’ for there are many of the papers here printed, 
which are, in no sense of the word, records, but mere blundering modern transcripts 
of documents which are supposed to exist amongst the unsorted masses in other 
repositories. Sir Harris Nicolas, bound down by his plan to confine himself to 
the Museum, and not thinking it worth while to delay his work for the length 
ot time which would have been occupied in searches for the originals, chose to publish 
these transcripts with occasional and of course hap-hazard corrections of what were 
supposed to be ‘‘ the obvious blunders of the transcribers.’’ In our opinion he acted 
very, very unwisely in doing so. The necessity for having recourse to these tran- 
scripts is a clear proof of the absurdity of the original plan of the publication ; but, 
absurd as it was, it would have been far better to have confined the work to such 
documents as had some degree of authority. Incomplete the work must be; but to 





* The quaint writer from whom we quote had, no doubt, in his mind the hand 
‘* ever-ready ’’ to wield the Lochaber Axe, or Morning Star. Far be it from us to 
lead to the inference that our very worthy Record Keepers treat their visitors in any 
fashion so barbarous. They are acquainted with another use of the ‘ ever-ready 
hand,’’ and are but too happy to see any one who has acted upon the advice given by 
Jago to Roderigo. 
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the extent to which these transcripts are admitted, it is not merely incomplete, it 
wants also that which is the great distinction of almost all the record publications— 
authenticity. 

The word “ Privy Council’’ is used on the title-page of this work in a very large 
sense. Extending our view beyond the small portion of the work now under consi- 
deration, the compilation must be taken to comprehend acts of all the various bodies 
of whose ‘‘ council”? the King, when exercising his executive authority, availed him- 
self. We have here proceedings before the Magnum Concilium, or assembly of peers 
and other eminent persons called together upon pressing emergencies ; proceedings 
before the Concilium, properly so called, composed of the constant or ordinary advisers 
of the Crown, by whom was exercised that important judicial authority, the nature of 
which is at present very imperfectly understood; and proceedings also before the 
Privatum Concilium, which consisted of the advisers of the Crown in the more secret 
matters of State and Government. It is obvious that, either directly or indirectly, 
almost all the acts of the executive government emanated from some one or other 
of these bodies. What they did not do they counselled to be done, and if whatever 
they probably counselled may be set down amongst their ‘ acts,”’ the proceedings of 
the council may be made to comprehend almost all the civil executive transactions of the 
Government. Sir Harris Nicolas appears to have been directed to look at the matter in 
some such comprehensive manner, and we consequently find, in the work before us, 
not merely the Minutes of the Council, and the Register, or book of their Acts, but 
letters and petitions addressed to them ; petitions to the King, which were referred to 
the consideration of the Council, or are supposed to have been so ; summonses issued 
by them; instructions given to ambassadors, either by the Council, or running in the 
King’s name, and, therefore, in all probability, emanating from their advice; with 
many other documents which it is extremely difficult to connect with the Council, 
otherwise than as acts done by the Crown, probably by their advice. We should 
have preferred the adoption of some narrower and better defined limits. Certainty as 
to what is intended to be comprised in a work, is equally advantageous to the editor 
and to the student. It takes away from the former the dangerous discretion of admit- 
ting documents remotely connected with the main subject, but illustrative, perhaps, 
of some of his favourite studies, and it gives the latter a sure guide in his searches for 
information of a particular character. When a discretion is allowed, there is great 
difficulty in controlling it, and different men will form completely opposite judgments 
upon the proper classes to which particular documents belong. In the present in- 
stance we are not contending that Sir Harris Nicolas has abused his discretion of 
admitting or rejecting documents ; but that, as a general rule, it would be better that 
no editor should possess such a discretion, every work being confined within boun- 
daries which are clearly perceptible. 

We will now direct attention to some few of the documents relating to the reign of 
Richard the Second, which appear the most worthy of observation. 

During the troublesome reign of the unhappy Richard, the proceedings of the 
Council offer a very important subject of inquiry, and there is certainly considerable 
historical value in some of the new matter here published. The first article is an 
imperfect abridgment of the celebrated Commission for the Reform of the Govern- 
ment, dated on the 19th November, 1386. Sir Harris Nicolas entitles this abridg- 
ment ‘‘ Minutes of Council, November, 10 Ric. II. 1386,’’ but upon what authority 
does not appear. The Commission was forced upon the King by the party in Parlia- 
ment, in opposition to him and his advisers, and certainly did not emanate from any 
determination of the Council. (Vide Knyghton, 2680—2686.) We doubt whether 
this abridgment should have been published at all. The document is well known; 
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it is printed in Knyghton; in the Rolls of Parliament; amongst the Statutes; pro- 
bably in other places; and this abridgment is far from complete. There are some 
important mistakes also in the printing of it in this volume, which ought to be 
pointed out, lest they should lead to unfounded inferences. One of the inves- 
tigations to be prosecuted by the Commissioners related to gifts or grants of 
Crown lands or revenues. The Commissioners were to inquire who had obtained 
such gifts, and as to the persons who had taken such lands or revenues without 
desert; ‘‘de yceux p’sones q’ lont pris sanz decert.’? These words stand at p. 
4 of the volume before us, thus—‘‘ de yceux p’sones ’t lour pris sanz deceit.”’ 
The Editor appears to have perceived how little sense could be made of the words 
in his text, for he has omitted all notice of them in his Chronological Abridgment. 
Another inquiry related to the expenses as well of the household of the King, as of 
the ‘safeguard and defence of his realm, &c. ‘‘ sib’n de lostel le Roy come de la 
salvacion ’t defense de ses roiaume,” &c. By a mistake in the press at p. 5 nacion 
being printed for salvacion, the sense is altered to ‘‘ the expenses as well of the house- 
hold of the King, as of the nation, and the defence of his Realm,” &c. A little 
further on we have aucuns instead of qguecong’s; and there are also some other 
mistakes, but of no great moment. We could not avoid directing attention to these 
errors, which are calculated to produce a false impression of the contents of an 
important public document; but we would not by any means be understood to bring 
them forward as instances from which a general inaccuracy in the work may be 
inferred. They rather alarmed us ; and we took the trouble to collate several other 
documents in this volume, all which we found to be very correct. The defects in the 
sense led us to suspect some mistakes in the abridgment of the Commission; but the 
document from which it is printed is so faded, that probably we should not have been 
able to correct the mistakes if we had not read the abridgment in the light, as it were, 
of the Commission, as printed elsewhere. The gentleman who transcribed the docu- 
ments printed in this work, is distinguished for the ability and accuracy with which 
he prosecutes his very useful department of literature. 

The Minutes of the Council, held on the 15th October 1389 (p. 12 b.), contain a 
singular narrative of a dispute between the King, who, it ought to be remembered, 
was still in the hands of the party who had compelled him to consent to the Com- 
mission of Reform, and his advisers. It appears that the Earl-Marshal, that is, the 
Earl of Nottingham, not Northumberland, as stated by Sir Harris Nicolas in his 
Preface, p. xv. having a grant of the Custody of Berwick and the East Marches of 
Scotland, which would expire on the Ist of June following, had petitioned the King 
for another grant of the same custody for five years after the expiration of the existing 
term with certain increased allowances set forth in his petition. The King brought 
the matter before the Council, requesting them to confer upon it in his absence and 
let him know their opinion. After due consideration, they waited upon the King, 
and reported to him that they were unfavourable to the making of any new grant until 
after the existing grant had expired, and they explained to him that their reasons were, 
first, lest it should be imputed to them in the next Parliament that they had burthened 
the King and the Kingdom with extravagant payments to the Earl; and secondly, lest 
the improvident agreement proposed to be entered into should stand in the way of 
the grant of a subsidy. They further suggested that it would be well to treat with 
the Earl before the expiration of his existing term for a renewal for a longer period 
than the five years proposed. Richard received this advice with a very bad grace, 
and brought forward, it is stated, many reasons why the Earl’s proposal should be 
acceded to. His arguments, however, were in vain. The Chancellor, on behalf of 
the Council, informed his Majesty that they did not dare to give any other answer than 
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the one he had already reported; that they had unanimously come to that determina- 
tion, and that it seemed to them that the course they proposed would be the most 
honourable to him, and attended with the greatest advantage to the realm. The 
King, finding he could not prevail, hastily, and with an angry countenance, departed 
for his palace at Kennington, exclaiming, ‘‘ Be it at your peril if any harm comes of it.’’ 
On the following day the Council assembled in the Star Chamber, and unanimously 
determined to abide by their former resolution. They then waited upon the King at 
Kennington, and, after a time, were admitted into his presence. The Chancellor 
reported to him the result of their further consideration, when the King said, ‘‘ Well, 
then, let the Earl Marshal] have a renewal of five years upon the terms of his present 
indenture.”?’ He further remarked, that he did not see but that that might be done 
well enough, and that he wished the same course to be adopted with Lord Henry 
Percy, son of the Earl of Northumberland, for the Custody of Carlisle and the West 
Marches, his allowances being one half the amount of those made to the Earl-Marshal. 
This new proposal was then debated in the Council, and, upon a division, the majority 
were of opinion that what the King wished should be agreed to. 

We learn from an ordinance for regulating the proceedings of the Council made on 
the 8th March 1390, and which occurs at page 18 a, that they held their meetings in 
the morning, between eight and nine o’clock at the latest ; that the King’s business 
was transacted as soon as the principal Councillors were present; that matters 
relating to the Common Law were referred to the Judges ; those relating to the office 
of the Chancellor were sent to be determined before him in Chancery ; those relating 
to the office of Treasurer to be determined before him in the Exchequer; and 
that the King’s pleasure was taken upon all petitions which could not be granted 
without his special grace and permission. That no gift or grant which might occasion 
any loss to the Crown passed without the advice of the Council, and the assent of the 
Dukes of Guienne, York, and Gloucester, the King’s three uncles, and of the 
Chancellor, or of two of them. That the business of people of the richer sort was 
determined by those of the Council who happened to be present, together with the 
officers ; and that of the poorer classes, was examined and despatched before the 
Keeper of the Privy Seal and the others of the Council who were present at the time. 
That certain ordinances formerly made respecting gifts of offices made by the King 
were wished to be observed, and that no Sheriff or Justice was to be appointed for 
life. That the ‘‘ bachilers ” upon the Council received wages proportionate to the 
time they devoted to their duties, and the Lords rewards for their trouble and 
expenses. And, finally, that the Council were never to pass to a second business 
without coming to a determination upon that which preceded it. 

Six letters (page 50 to p. 63), forming part of the correspondence between Richard 
and the Council, during his absence in Ireland, are worthy of considerable attention. 
They contain some passing allusions to the state of England; mention the arrival of 
an Ambassador from the Pope, for the purpose of procuring the repeal of the Statute 
of premunire; and exhibit the disturbed state of Ireland. The Papal Ambassador, 
Doctor Bartholomew of Navarre, ‘‘a most valiant and discreet clerk, and the most 
valiant and famous advocate of the Court of Rome,’’ described the objectionable 
statute as having proceeded from the instigation of the Evil One, and asserted that it 
was so greatly prejudicial ‘‘ to the state of the Apostle and the liberty of Holy Church, 
that its existence was fraught with great peril of souls.’”’ Sir Harris Nicolas states 
that the statute thus denounced was the 13th Richard II. cap. 2; but surely the 
more important and more recent statute 16 Richard II. cap. 5, better agrees both 
in time and character with the description of the valiant advocate. In one of the 
King’s letters to the Council (p. 56) it is stated, that in Ireland there were then three 
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sorts of people; Irish savages, who were the King’s enemies; Irish rebels; and 
obedient English residents: and it is candidly admitted, that the intermediate class 
had been driven into rebellion by the neglect of the Government in not redressing their 
griefs and wrongs. The King and his Irish Council thought it right therefore that a 
general pardon should be granted to them, lest, driven by despair, they should unite 
themselves with the King’s Irish enemies. 

Another document, well worthy of notice, occurs at p. 84, and is entitled ‘‘ The 
Advice of the Lords touching the good Government of the King and the Realm.’’ 
Whether ‘‘ the Lords,’’ from whom this admirable paper emanated, were those of the 
King’s Council, does not appear: we rather think, from its contents, that they were 
not: in which case, it is out of place here ; but that is not of much moment. Its date 
is equally uncertain: Sir Harris Nicolas would assign it to ‘‘ about the time when 
Richard attained his majority,’’ that is, about 1388 ; but the passage in it containing a 
saving of ‘‘the right which the Earl of Oxford claims touching the office of Cham- 
berlain,’’ would seem to point to afew years later. The Earl referred to was, no 
doubt, Aubrey de Vere, to whom the Earldom of Oxford was granted in the 
16th Richard II. (Rot. Parl. III. 303) and who, in the following year, petitioned the 
King in Parliament for the restitution of the office of Chamberlain, which he claimed 
as appurtenant to his Earldom. (Rot. Parl. III. 326.) His petition was unsuccessful, 
the office being confirmed during that same year to John Earl of Huntingdon, for 
life (Cal. Rot. Pat. 227) ; and we find that before the 21st Richard II. the Earl of 
Oxford released to the King his claim to the Chamberlainship. (Ibid. 233.) These 
circumstances seem to fix the date of this document to some period between the 16th 
and 21st Richard II. that is, between 1393 and 1398. The situation of public affairs 
furnishes grounds which we have not space to detail for believing that it may be 
assigned to ‘‘ the Lords’’ who attended the Parliament which met early in 1394. The 
King is advised to place implicit confidence in his Council, to allow them to do 
whatever they think most for his honour, and not to interfere with their determina- 
tions, either by his verbal or written commands. He is advised also not to give 
audience, or credit, to persons who stir him up to interfere in the administration of 
the Law, and in suits between party and party; but that he should send all such 
persons to the Council, and allow them to do what is agreeable to the law, and 
conducive to his honour. That he should not receive from any person any gift 
offered to him with a view to his favouring or maintaining the cause of any man, but 
should at all times remain completely impartial, and inclined only to full and equal 
justice. That he should allow his Council to have audience with him whenever the 
state of public business rendered it advisable. That he should fill the offices of Cham- 
berlain, Steward of the Household, and Keeper of the Privy Seal, with responsible 
and fitting persons, and employ only those officers in communicating his pleasure to 
his Council. That he should not appoint any Justice, Sheriff, or such like officer, 
without the advice of his Council. That the state of his revenues should be dili- 
gently inquired into and reformed, so that the people might be paid for the provisions 
which were taken for the use of his Household, according to the Statute. That the 
state of the Household should be investigated, mean and useless persons be dis- 
charged, and only such retained as were of capacity to serve the King in his time of 
need. That he should abstain from making gifts or grants of his lands, rents, &c. 
but reserve the same for the maintenance of his estate, the payment of his expenses, 
and the discharge of his debts ; or that if such gifts or grants were to be made, it should 
be with the advice of his Council, and with full knowledge of the real value of the 
thing granted. That he should not lightly grant pardons of manslaughter, murder, 
rape, robberies, or other felonies; and should take advice before he granted charters 
of exemption, for otherwise it would be difficult to find men capable of holding 
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inquests, or serving as sheriffs or other officers. That he should draw around 
him persons of dignity, wealth, and honour, should commune with them, and es- 
chew the company of others; for by so doing he would gain much advantage and 
honour, and would attach to him the hearts and affection of his people, whilst from 
the contrary course would ensue an opposite result, to the danger of himself and 
of the realm, which God forbid. Finally, it was advised that all persons about the 
King’s person should abstain from illegal interference in suits upon pain of being 
disgraced, adjudged disloyal, expelled from the Royal Household, and held incapable 
of being restored. 

In this singular paper we have a picture of the state of the realm, for it is correctly 
remarked by Sir Harris Nicolas, that ‘‘ what is sought to be guarded against in fu- 
ture is usually indicated by experience of the past.’’—(Pref. p. xxii). We have here 
even an outline of the character of the King. We may perceive his inattention to 
public business, his insolent treatment of his advisers,* his inconsiderate extrava- 
gance, and his love of low company ; vices which led directly to his downfall. 

At p. 88 is a note of a determination of the Council to grant Writs of Liberate to 
certain persons for their fees and annuities, and, amongst the number, occur the names 
of four clerks in the office of the Privy Seal, the first of whom is Thomas Hoccleve, 
the poet. Sir Harris Nicolas presumes the document to belong to about the 9th or 
10th Richard II. 

As connected with Richard II. although actually occurring during the reign of his 
successor, we will conclude with a notice of some entries which relate to the myste- 
rious and disputed subject of the fate of the deposed sovereign. Amongst the mi- 
nutes of business to be submitted to a Great Council, held, according to Sir Harris 
Nicolas, between the 14th and the 24th February, 1400, the first is in these words: 
‘¢If Richard, the late King, be yet living, as some suppose he is, that it be ordained 
that he be well and safely guarded for the security of the state of the King and of the 
Realm.’’ The subsequent determination of the Great Council is recorded thus :—‘“ It 
seems to the Council expedient to speak to the King, that, in case Richard, the late King, 
&c. be yet living, he be put in surety agreeable to the Lords of the Realm, and, if he 
has passed from life to death, then that he be shown openly to the people, to the end 
that they may have cognizance of the fact.’’ These entries were made the subject of 
a communication from Mr. Amyot to the Society of Antiquaries, which is printed 
in the Archeologia, xxv. 394, and they are also commented upon by Sir Harris Ni- 
colas in his preface to the volume before us; but with all deference to the writers 
referred to, and more especially to the former of them, who has given this subject no 
ordinary share of his attention, we think the import and character of these memoranda 
have not been thoroughly understood. In the first place they have been treated 
as proceedings of the King’s Privy or Secret Council; now it is evident from the 
title of the first of them ‘‘ Matires necessairs 4 monstrer au Grant Conseil du Roy,” 
that they are not connected with the Privy Council, but with that more important 
description of assembly—a Great Council, or meeting of the King and Lords, sum- 
moned in cases of emergency when the King’s pecuniary necessities did not render 
a Parliament absolutely indispensable. 

Again, as to the date of this Grand Council, Sir Harris Nicolas allows that much 





* Surely Sir Harris Nicolas is mistaken in thinking that Richard II. is not sup- 
posed to have possessed a very irascible temper. (Pref. vol. i. p. xv). The ‘‘ verba 
contumeliosa’’ of Walsingham, the charge brought against him upon his deposition, and 
the characters given of him by all our historians, had produced upon our mind an im- 
pression the very reverse of this. There are many things in this volume which tend 
to prove that he was extremely irritable. 
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depends thereon, and states that it is therefore desirable to give the evidence upon 
which he assigns it to the month of February. He informs us, very accurately, that 
it is manifest, from the answer of the Council to one of the articles, that the resolu- 
tions were come to between the 2nd of February and the Ist of March, and he pro- 
perly infers that, as certain writs recommended to be issued were dated on the 24th 
of February, the Council must have been held between the 2nd and 24th of that 
month. He further infers that, ‘as Richard is no where stated to have died before 
the 14th of February, the date is still more closely fixed to a very few days before 
the 24th, because some days must be allowed for intelligence of his decease, and 
for the subsequent rumour of his being still in existence, to have reached London.”’ 
(Pref. p. xxxi.) All this would be very well if it were clear that Richard was 
dead before the meeting of this Assembly, and that he died on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, but surely the exact date of this Great Council may be made out with- 
out going into these nice questions. There is inserted in the Foedera, and also 
in this very volume, a Minute of certain proceedings of a Great Council 
held at Westminster on the 9th day of February, 1400. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that there was another Great Council held between the 9th and the 
24th of February? No one, we think, who considers the composition of those 
assemblies, the manner in which they were called together, and the nature of the 
business transacted at the Council in question, will believe that it is. If, therefore, 
these documents refer to the proceedings of a Great Council held in February 1400, 
they, in all probability, relate to that Great Council which we know to have been 
held on the 9th day of that month. Let us now consider what are the facts which 
these entries disclose. The first entry occurs in a paper of memoranda of businesses 
apparently intended by the government to be submitted to the approaching Great 
Council. In that entry there is no mention of the exhibition of the body; it simply 
amounts to this, that the Government desired that the Great Council should repeat, 
and, as it were, confirm, the determination of the House of Lords as to the safe de- 
tention of the late King. We understand from the second entry that, the matter 
having been brought before the Great Council, that body declined to take upon them- 
selves any responsibility respecting the custody of the unhappy prisoner, but simply 
recommended that the determination of the House of Lords in the last Parliament 
(Rot. Parl. III. 426) should be adhered to; adding, however, that if Richard really 
was dead, his body should be exhibited for the satisfaction of the people. This last 
recommendation was, it will be perceived, an original suggestion of the Great Council ; 
not prompted, as far as we can see, by the Government, and possibly not very pa- 
latable either to Henry or his immediate advisers. One branch of the dispute 
respecting the death of Richard II. turns upon the bona fides of this exhibition: it is 
important, therefore, to ascertain with whom the notion of it originated. It seems 
from these entries that it was not with Henry,—nor with his immediate advisers, but 
with that subordinate description of Parliament, a Great Council, whose ordinances 
possessed a degree of authority which it is difficult to understand, but which would 
certainly not be disputed by a monarch in the situation of Henry IV. We are in- 
clined from these entries to believe that the exhibition was forced upon Henry, and 
that not by his own Council, but by a Constitutional Assembly having considerable 
authority ; how far that circumstance may favour the opinion that the body exhibited 
was one substituted for that of Richard is a question into which we cannot enter. 
Nor can we do more than point out the circumstance that, if the Great Council re- 
ferred to in these papers was held on the 9th of February, rumours were even then 
afloat that Richard was dead, although, according to Walsingham, his death did not 
actually take place until the 14th of that month. This fact adds considerably to the 
mystery which envelopes this tragedy. Whether the wishes of Henry’s friends were 
Gent. Maca. Vor. VIII. 30 
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fathers to the rumour, or. whether death had really taew released the miserable mon- 
arch, and the date given by Walsingham was subsequently invented to aid, as far 
as might be, a deceptive exhibition of the corpse on the 12th of March, will, probably, 
for ever remain amongst the undisclosed secrets of the prison-house in which Richard’s 
passage out of the world, or from which, according to some authors, his escape into 
Scotland, took place. Sir Harris Nicolas has drawn some inferences from these en- 
tries, the legitimacy of which we must confess ourselves unable to comprehend, 
and which indeed to a certain extent seem to approach to a contradiction. Thus 
at p. xxviii, we read; ‘‘ these Minutes appear to exonerate Henry from the generally 
received charge of having sent Sir Piers Exon to Pomfret for the purpose of murder- 
ing his prisoner ; and they disprove the statement that that event took place on the 
14th of February,’’ &c. whilst at p. xxxi, we have the following :—‘‘ This new piece of 
evidence, coupled with the fact that a corpse said to be the body of Richard was ex- 
hibited shortly after the meeting of the Council, strongly supports the belief that he 
died about the 14th of February, 1400, and that Henry and his Council were innocent 
of having, by unfair means, produced or accelerated his decease.”’ 





BANWELL COTTAGE, SOMERSETSHIRE, 
THE SEAT OF THE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, Bath, Sept. 24. dows of the great hall, or council 





IF the following few notices of 
what occurred to my observation, dur- 
ing a recent short tour through the 
north-western portion of Somerset- 
shire, be considered as worthy of in- 
sertion in your admirable periodical, 
they are very much at the service of 
yourself and your readers. 

As the principal object of our ride 
was the Bishop of Bath and Wells’s 
beautiful cottage at Banwell, with its 
very interesting appendages—the Bone 
and Stalactitical Caverns—we tarried 
no longer at Wells, than was sufficient 
for a visit to its magnificent Cathedral; 
St. Cuthbert’s noble Church; and the 
Episcopal Palace. The two former 
retain, in a great degree, the air and 
aspect of their original majesty; the 
most praiseworthy attention having 
been, of late years, bestowed on the 
reparation of what was dilapidated, 
and the renovation, as far as was 
practicable, of what had been destroy- 
ed: but, the alterations at the Palace 
(during the episcopate of George 
Henry Law) amount almost to a new 
creation. By those to whom it was 
familiar, fifteen years ago, it would 
now be scarcely recognisable. The 


machicolated entrance forms an ap- 
propriate approach to the venerable 
interior, where the eye is met by a 
beautiful lawn, with a road curling 
around it—by the fine Gothic win- 


chamber, of the earlier bishops—by 
the exterior of the light and elegant 
chapel, 


‘* With storied widows richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light,” 


and by the front elevation of the epis- 
copal mansion. At the right angle of 
the lawn also, stands, in a secluded 
nook, the oratory; converted into its 
present more attractive form from the 
prison, anciently attached to the pa- 
lace, and recording the bishop’s feu- 
dal authority in by-gone days. The 
**long-drawn ”’ groined entrance hall, 
has been most happily ornamented and 
convenienced, by the removal into it 
of a massive and splendid chimney- 
piece, which has probably seen four 
centuries pass over its finely sculptured 
head ; from whence a broad staircase of 
the time of William the Third, or his 
predecessor, conducts the visitor into a 
suite of rooms, consisting of the long 
gallery,—the saloon,—drawing room, 
—library,—and dining room, elegantly 
and tastefully fitted up, with a strict 
regard to costume, and decorated with 
an abundance of the rarities of art 
and nature ; paintings, minerals, fos- 
sils, crystals, &c. &c. The crypt, be- 
neath this range of apartments, parti- 
cularly claims attention, as it is, pro- 
bably, the finest specimen of this de- 
scription of Camera in the kingdom ; 
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and stored with numerous relics of 
deep antiquity. Nor must the highly 
improved pleasure garden be passed 
by without inspection; which, by the 
levelling of the surface, the removal of 
buildings, and the judicious disposal 
of parterres, nearly approaches horti- 
cultural perfection. 

Our route led us through the an- 
cient town of Cheddar, now remark- 
able only for its very beautiful church 
—a noble specimen of those magnifi- 
cent ecclesiastical edifices, which were 
so profusely scattered through the 
county of Somerset four centuries ago, 
under auspices which will, probably, 
never be discovered. The immediate 
vicinity of Cheddar, however, holds 
out to the tourist’s notice, an object 
of no common interest—its Cliffs, or, 
as they are called at the spot, its 
**Clieves.”” Here, indeed, nature work- 
ing with her giant hand, has displayed 
a scene of transcendant grandeur. In 
one of those moments, when she con- 
vulses the earth with the throes of 
an earthquake, she has burst asunder 
the rocky ribs of Mendip, and torn a 
chasm across its diameter, of more than 
a mile in length. The vast abruption 
yawns from the summit down to the 
roots of the mountain, laying open to 
the sun a sublime and tremendous 
scene :— 

‘* Non secus ac si qué penitus vi terra 
dehiscens 
Inferias reseret sedes, et regna reclaudat 
Pallida, Diis invisa— 
precipices, rocks, and caverns, of ter- 
rifying descent, fantastic forms, and 
gloomy vacuity. The rugged walls of 
the fissure, rise in some places to the 
height of 400 feet, and at others fall 
into obliquities, of more than double 
that elevation. 

The little borough town of Axbridge, 
at two miles distance from Cheddar, 
still retains some vestiges of its anti- 
quity ; but none of its former import- 
ance, when a respectable branch of the 
woollen trade, threw employment and 
affluence among its population. Two 
or three tenements of the 15th century, 
still remain, and its handsome church 
contains some fine tomb memorials of 
the ancient family of Prowse. 

BANwWELL, which boasts one of the 
most beautiful churches in the county, 
lies about six miles from Axbridge, 
and may be taken in the way to the 


Banwell Cottage, Somersetshire. 
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Cottage of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, though by a somewhat circuit- 
ous road; the direct way lying through 
the domain, which stretches from east 
to west nearly half amile. The latter 
route claims, also, a great superiority 
over its more lowly neighbour in point 
of view ; running along the declivity of 
the hill, instead of traversing its bot- 
tom, and excites an additional interest 
in the mind of the traveller, by leading 
him through the potatoe patches, which 
the benevolent Prelate has allotted to 
some scores of the labouring poor of 
Banwell. 

The lower road, however, has the 
advantage, so far as regards the ap- 
proach to the Cottage. Ascending to 
the entrance gate, the eye catches the 
northern face of the hill on which the 
house is built, with all its rich embel- 
lishments; the Druidical circle and 
trilithon; broad surfaces of verdant 
turf; parterres of flowers; clusters of 
flourishing trees; and tasteful fancy 
structures, of diversified form and de- 
signation. The mansion itself stands 
midway, on the slope of the western 
extremity of one of the branches of the 
Mendip hills; sufficiently high to com- 
mand a glorious view, and protected, at 
the same time, by the acclivity at its 
back, from the rage of the south-western 
gales. Built at various times, its cha- 
racter has all that variety which forms 
a prominent feature of the picturesque; 
but judgment has directed fancy in all 
the additions; and improvement in 
comfort as well as appearance, has 
resulted from every successive enlarge- 
ment of the structure. It is scarcely 
necessary to speak of the neatness and 
elegance of the interior. The last 
built, and largest room, combines both 
in a striking degree. From this apart- 
ment, the dining-room, and the rustic 
verandah, the extent and variety of 
scenery over which the eye roves, are 
seldom equalled :— 


** Tt looks round 
Upon the variegated scene of hills, 
And woods, and fruitful vales, and villages 
Half-hid in tufted orchards, and the sea, 
Boundless, and studded thick with many 
a sail.’’—CroweE. 

Well does the landscape deserve a 
poet; and in the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
it has found one, of taste to perceive, 
feeling to enjoy, and power to describe, 
its many and mingled beauties. His 
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poem of “‘ Days Departed, or Banwell 
Hill,”’ fully proves that the Muse of 
Poesy, ‘‘ true as the needle to the 
Pole,” continues to smile upon the 
open-hearted Rector of Bremhill, as 
graciously as she did half a century 
ago. 

Surely, Sir, your readers cannot be 
otherways than gratified, by the fol- 
lowing description, rich in poetical 
diction, and tender and touching in 
expression; of the sensations pro- 
duced upon the mind and eye of this 
gifted Bard, when he gazed upon the 
broad expanse below him, from the 
summit of Banwell Hill :— 


** But awhile 
Here let me stand, and gaze upon the scene, 
That headland, and those winding sands, and 
mark 
The morning sunshine,—on that very shore 
Where once a child I wander’d—‘ Oh! return,’ 
(I sigh) ¢ return a moment, days of youth, 
Of childhood,—oh, return!’, How vain the 
thought, 
Vain as unmanly! yet the pensive Muse, 
Unblamed, may dally with imaginings ; 
For this wide view is like the scene of life, 
Once traversed o’er with carelessness and glee, 
And we look back upon the vale of years, 
And hear remember’d voices, and behold, 
In blended colours, images and shades 
Long pass’d, now rising, as at Memory’s call, 
Again in softer light. 
“* T see thee not— 
Home of my infancy—I see thee not, 
Thou Fane that standest on the hill alone, 
The homeward sailor’s sea-mark; but I view 
Brean Down beyond, and there, thy winding 
sands, 
Weston, and, far away, one wand’ring ship, 
Where stretches into mist the Severn Sea. 
There, mingled with the clouds, old Cambria 
draws 
Its stealing line of mountains, lost in haze ; 
There, in mid-channel, sit the sister Holms, 
Secure and tranquil, though the tide’s vast 
sweep, 
As it rides by, might almost seem to rive 
The deep foundations of the Earth again, 
Threat’ning, as once, resistless, to ascend 
In tempest to this height, to bury here 
Fresh-weltering carcases ! 


“ Behind that windmill, sailing round and 

round, 

Like days on days revolving—Bleadon lies, 

Where first I ponder’d on the grammar-lore— 

Sad as the Spelling-Book—beneath the roof 

Of its secluded Parsonage: Brean Down 

Emerges o’er the edge of Hutton Hill, 

Just seen in paler light !—And Weston there, 

Where I remember a few cottages 

Sprinkling the sand, uplifts its tow’r, and 
shines, 


Banwell Hill, Somersetshire. 
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As if in conscious beauty, o’er the scene. 

And I have seen a far more welcome sight. 

The living line of population stream— 

Children, and village maids, and grey old men— 

Stream o’er the sands to church !—Such change 
has been 

In the brief compass of one hast’ning life; 

And yet that hill—the light—is to my eyes 

Familiar as those sister Isles, that sit 

In the mid channel! Look, how calm they sit, 

As list’ning each to the tide’s rocking roar ; 

Of different aspects !—This, abrupt and high, 

And desolate, and cold, and bleak, uplifts 

Its barren brow! Barren; but on its steep 

One native flow’r is seen—the Piony. 


** Yonder Isle 
Seems not so desolate, nor frowns aloof, 
As if from human kind. The Light-house there, 
Through the long winter night, shows its pale 
fire; 
And three forgotten graves mark the rude spot ; 
None knows of whom; but graves of men who 
breath’d, 
And bore their part in life, and look’d to Heav’n, 
As man looks now;—They died and left no 
name !”? 


Among the ornamental structures 
which decorate the ground in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Cottage, 
is one of a character uncommon, but 
exceedingly interesting. The name of 
TO OSTEON designates it as a recep- 
tacle of the nonss found in the adjoin- 
ing cavern. Its form is an oblong-oval, 
truncated at both ends, 22 feet long 
by 10 feet wide in the swelling dia- 
meter; with athatched roof, a corridor 
around, and a front richly studded 
with spar and crystals. 

The cAvErNs—those most remark- 
able features of the Cottage premises— 
are contiguous to the house ; the one, 
containing the animal remains, being 
not more than 40 yards from it, and the 
other, within 20 feet of the drawing- 
room window. Our guide to both 
these natural curiosities, was Mr. 
Beard (whom courtesy has honoured 
with the title of Professor), an upright, 
intelligent, and respectable yeoman :— 


‘¢ Abnormis sapiens crassique Minerva :”” 


by whose sagacity the caverns were 
discovered ; and by whose indefatigable 
labour, they have been rendered conve- 
nient for public inspection, But Mr. 
Beard’s deserved praise does not end 
here. An incessant study of compa- 
rative anatomy (in this department of 
the science) and a practical applica- 
tion of its rules to the innumerable 
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specimens before him, have led him 
to a knowledge of Osteology, far from 
common, even among those whose edu- 
cation and profession have been di- 
rected to this paricular object.* 

The deeper cavern of the two (and 
nearest to the cottage) is a fine exam- 
ple of those concavities, which fre- 
quently occur in hills of the mountain 
limestone; stretching and descending 
for 300 feet, from its aperture to its 
termination; and consisting of pas- 
sages and apartments, encrusted with 
calcareous stalactites, exhibiting those 
fantastic forms which Nature creates 
with her own materials in these dark 
recesses. 

The Bone Gavern is attained by a 
succession of rude, but not dangerous 
steps, extending to its floor, about 30 
feet below the surface of the soil above. 
The form of the interior is irregular, 
consisting of two apartments, and a 
deep descending recess, in which a 
large mass of the bones, mingled with 
debris, has been suffered to remain in 
its original confused state. On every 
side are piles of these animal remains 
arranged in regular order. The floor, 
ceiling, and, if I may use the term, 
the wainscoting of the cavern, present 
faces of irregular, solid, and impene- 
trable rock; and the whole, when 
lighted up, would form a sublime sub- 
ject for such a magic pencil as that of 
Loutherberg. But Curiosity will natu- 
rally inquire, what cause occasioned 
such an extraordinary accumulation of 
animal remains, in so singular a place ? 





* Mr. Beard’s discoveries of animal 
recrements at Hutton Hill (about three 
miles from the Cottage), in the fissures of 
the mountain limestone, have been still 
more astounding than the remains in 
Banwell Cavern. The bones of primeval 
elephants, enormous bears, tigers, stags, 
bisons, &c. rewarded his search at this 
place. These are beautifully arranged at 
his own cottage, forming perhaps the 
most splendid private collection of this 
description in the kingdom. Between 
Mr. Beard’s house and the Bishop's Cot- 
tage, runs a Roman road, terminating in 
the Uxella estuary, ascertained and traced 
by the Rev. John Skinner, rector of Ca- 
merton, Somerset, whose researches and 
elucidations, in the earlier departments of 
English archeology, only require to be 
generally known, that their value may be 
universally and justly appreciated. 
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With respect to this question, which 
it would require an C&dipus to answer 
satisfactorily, I beg leave, Mr. Urban, 
(frightened by conflicting opinions,) to 
be silent, and to refer you to one solu- 
tion of the} difficulty, in the follow- 
ing extract from the Preface of Mr. 
Bowles to his very pleasing poem of 
** Banwell Hill,” already mentioned, 
p. xxix. 


* BaNweLL Cave.—The following 
extract of a letter from the Rev. R. Warner, 
will enable the reader to form his own 
opinion, concerning the vast accumulation 
of bones in this cave :— 

‘¢« The sagacity of Mr. Beard having de- 
tected the existence of the cavern, and his 
perseverance effected a precipitous descent 
into it, the objects offered to his notice 
were of the most astonishing and para- 
doxical description—‘ an antre vast,’ 
rude from the hand of Nature, of various 
elevations, and branching into several re- 
cesses; its floor overspread with a huge 
mingled mass of bones and mud, black 
earth (or decomposed animal matter), and 
sand from the Severn Sea, which flows 
about six miles to the northward of Ban- 
well village. The quantity of bones, and 
the mode by which they could be conveyed 
to, and deposited in, the place they occu- 
pied, were points of equal difficulty to be 
explained: as the former amounted to 
several waggon loads; and as no access 
to the cavern appeared to exist, except a 
fissure from above, utterly incapable, from 
its narrow dimensions, of admitting the 
falling in of any animal larger than a com- 
mon sheep; whereas, it was evident, that 
huge quadrupeds, such as unknown beasts 
of the ox tribe, bears, wolves, and, pro- 
bably, hyzenas and tigers, had perished 
in the cave. But, though the questions 
how and when were unanswerable, this 
conclusion was irresistibly forced upon the 
mind, by the phenomena submitted to the 
eye,—that, as the receptacle was infinitely 
too small to contain such a crowd of 
animals in their living state, they must 
necessarily have occupied it in succession: 
one portion of them after another, paying 
the debt of Nature, and (leaving their 
bones only, as a memorial of their exist- 
ence on the spot) thus making room in 
the cavern for a succeeding set of inhabi- 
tants, of similar ferocious habits to them- 
selves. The difficulty, indeed, of the in- 


gress of such beasts into the Cave did not 
long continue to be invincible; as Mr. 
Beard discovered, and cleared out, a lateral 
aperture in it, sufficiently inclining from 
the perpendicular, and sufficiently large in 
its dimensions, to admit of the easy de- 
scent into this subterrancous apartment, 
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of any one of its unwieldy tenants, though 
loaded with its prey. 

‘¢¢ From the circumstances premised, you 
will, probably, anticipate my thoughts on 
these remarkable phenomena ; if not, they 
are as follow :—I consider the Cavern to 
have been formed, at the period of the 
original deposition and consolidation of 
the matter constituting the mountain 
limestone in which it is found; possibly, 
by the agency of some elastic gas, im- 
prisoned in the mass, which prevented 
the approximation of its particles to each 
other; or, by some unaccountable inter- 
ruption to the operation of the usual laws 
of its crystallization,—that, for a long suc- 
cession of ages, anterior to the deluge, and 
previously to man’s inhabiting the colder 
regions of the earth, Banwell Cave had 
been inhabited by successive generations 
of beasts of prey; which, as hunger dic- 
tated, issued from their den, pursued and 
slaughtered the gregarious animals, or 
wilder quadrupeds, in its neighbourhood, 
and dragged them, either bodily or piece- 
meal, to this retreat, in order to feast upon 
them at leisure and undisturbed,—that the 
bottom of the cavern thus became a kind 
of charnel-house, of various and unnum- 
bered beasts,—that this scene of excur- 
sive carnage continued till ‘ the Flood 
came,’ blending ‘ the oppressor with the 
oppressed ;’ and mixing the hideous fur- 
niture of the den, with a quantity of extra- 
neous matter, brought from the adjoining 
shore and subjacent lands, by the waters 
of the deluge, which rolled, surging (as 
Kirwan imagines) from the north-western 
quarter,—that, previously to this total 
submersion, as the flood increased on the 
lower grounds, the animals which fed 
upon them, ascended the heights of Men- 
dip, to escape impending death ; and, mad 
with panic, rushed (as many as could gain 
entrance) into this dwelling-place of their 
worst enemies,—that numberless birds 
also, terrified by the elemental tumult, 
flew into the same den, as a place of tem- 
porary refuge,—that the interior of the 
cavern was speedily filled by the roaring 
deluge, whose waters, dashing and crush- 
ing the various substances which they 
embraced, against the rugged rocks, or 
against each other, and continuing this 
violent and incessant action for at least 
three months, at length tore asunder every 
connected form; separated every skeleton ; 
and produced that confusion of substances, 
that scene of disjecta membra, that mix- 
ture and disjunction of bones, which were 
apparent on the first inspection of the 
cavern ; and which are now visible in that 
part of it which has been hitherto un- 
touched.’ ’’ 


However neatly the foregoing hypo- 








thesis may fit the circumstances of 
the Banwell Bone Cavern, it certainly 
will not suit those of the Hutton one, 
in its vicinity. By no possibility could 
the colossal forms of the aboriginal 
elephant, bear, tiger, &c. thrust them- 
selves into the interior recesses of 
this extensive fissure in bodily shape. 
They must not only have been skele- 
tons, but dismembered skeletons, ere 
they entered the hiding-places in which 
they were to rest for ages. No, sir, 
the reasoning mind cannot be satisfied 
with any of the present theories to 
account for such phenomena as these ; 
and if it be as humble as it is thought- 
ful, it will see the wisdom of the Poet’s 
advice, and 


‘* Wait the great teacher, Death, and God 
adore.’’ 

One conclusion to be drawn from 
theseinexplicable Bone Caverns seems, 
however, to be inevitable, that at the 
period when the formidable animals 
(whose osseous remains we are now 
considering) were in a living state, 
exercising their vast powers, and rang- 
ing through unbounded space ; ‘‘ when 
(as Lord Brougham eloquently re- 
marks) the waste gave resting-place to 
enormous beasts, like lions, and ele- 
phants, and river-horses; while the 
water was tenanted by lizards the 
size of a whale, 60 or 70 feet long, and 
by others with huge eyes having 
shields of solid bone to protect them, 
and glaring from necks ten feet in 
length ; and the air was darkened by 
flying reptiles covered with scales, 
opening the jaws of the crocodile, and 
expanding wings armed at the tips 
with the claws of the leopard;’’*— 
when such, I repeat, were the state 
and appearance of land, sea, and air, 
it is obvious, I think, that man could 
not then be an inhabitant of earth. 

It is true, indeed, that his Lordship’s 
animated sketch refers more especially 
to the fossil remains of animals, and 
to the condition of our “ terrestrial 
ball,”’ when these terrible forms were 
its tenants ; but the representation ap- 
plies, in part, to the state of the na- 
tural world, when the face of the globe 
was peopled by those gigantic forms, 
whose recrements appear in the Ban- 





* A Discourse of Natural Theology, 
p. 47. 
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well and other Bone Caverns. With 
these, also, man could not be a co- 
dweller upon the earth’s surface. 
Ignorant of the arts of defence which 
civilization teaches, and of the power 
resulting from combination, he would 
have been no match for such formida- 
ble ferine rivals; nor able, for any 
length of time, to maintain a dispute 
with them, either for his own preser- 
vation, or for the means of his suste- 
nance, or for ‘‘ a local habitation.” 
May we not rather venture to suppose, 
that these inferior natures had a being 
upon earth, before the formation of 
man, when as yet it was unfit for his 
residence ? Would it be presumptuous, 
to contemplate the great and good 
Author of universal being, as proceed- 
ing, step by step, as it were, or, in 
other words, by successive creations, 
in preparing ‘‘ this vast Terrene”’ for 
the inhabitation of ‘‘ the reasonable 
soul”? In giving existence and hap- 
piness to various orders of animals, 
from the zoophyte to ‘‘ the half-rea- 
soning elephant;” which, having had 
their allotted period of sensation and 
enjoyment, on a surface exactly adapted 
to their several exigences, should dis- 
appear from the gradually maturing 
and improving earth, until it became 
duly prepared, to minister to the wants, 
and pleasures and safety, of that intel- 
lectual creature, who was destined, not 
only to “‘ have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle,” but (if he 
properly availed himself of his vast 
advantages) to survive the ruin of 
his present habitation, and enjoy a 
more exalted state of being, “in a 
city not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens’’? 

I am not aware, sir, that either 
Revelation or Reason militates against 
this notion, which regards the creation 
of our perfect planet, not as an instan- 
taneous, but as a progressive process ; 
or forbids us to believe, that, 


‘* From harmony to harmony it ran, 
The Diapason ending full in Man.’’ 


The conception was forced upon my 
own mind, at least, by the view of 
Banwell Bone Cavern; and the serious 
thoughts which that object excited, 
were further fostered by several appro- 
priate inscriptions, of a solemn charac- 
ter, appearing in various parts of the 
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premises. With one of these, on a 
tablet’ near the larger cave, we were 
particularly pleased ; the beautiful lines 
appended by Hughes to Milton’s “ ll 
Penseroso :”” 


Here, ‘* let Time’s winter shed 

His hoary snow around my head ; 

And while I feel, by fast degrees, 

My sluggard blood wax chill and freeze, 
Let thought unveil to my fix’d eye, 
The scenes of deep eternity ; 

Till, life dissolving at the view, 

I wake and find the vision true.’’ 


And with a heartfelt wish that the 
Poet’s aspiration might be realized in 
the person of the present hospitable, 
benevolent, and exemplary Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, we quitted his Cot- 
tage and its interesting adjuncts at 
Banwell: * breathing our adieu to it, in 
the solemn, impressive, and, we trust, 
prophetic strains, of the accomplished 
favorite of the Nine, whom we have 
already quoted :— 


“ Farewell to Banwell Cave, and Banwell Hill, 

And Banwell Church; and farewell to the 
shores 
Where, when achild, I wander’d; and farewell, 
Harp of my youth! Above this mountain-cave 
I leave thee, murm’ring to the fitful breeze 
That wanders from that sea, whose sound I 
heard 

So many years ago. 

“ Yet, whilst the light 
Steals from the clouds, to rest upon that tow’r, 
I turn a parting look, and lift to Heaven 
A parting prayer, that our own Sion, thus,— 
With sober splendour, yet not gorgeous, 
Her mitred brow, temper’d with lenity 
And Apostolic mildness—in her mien 
No dark defeature, beautiful as mild, 
And gentle as the smile of Charity,— 
Thus on the rock of ages may uplift 
Her brow majestic, pointing to the spires 
That grace her village glens, or solemn fanes 
In cities, calm above the stir and smoke, 
And list’ning to deep harmonies that swell 
From all her temples ! 

“‘ So may she adorn— 
(Her robe as graceful, as her Creed is pure)— 
This happy land, till Time shall be no more! 

* And whilst her grey cathedrals rise in air, 
Solemn, august, and beautiful, and touch’d 
By time—to show a grace, but no decay, 

Like that fair pile, which, from hoar Mendip’s 
brow, 
The traveller beholds, crowning the vale 





* The view of Banwell Cottage, which 
accompanies this communication, is from 
the elegant and accurate pencil of Mr, 
John Buckler, F.A.S. 
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Of Avalon, with all its tow’rs in light ;— 

So, England, may thy grey cathedrals lift 

Their front in Heav’n’s pure light, and ever 
boast 

Such Prelate-Lords—bland, but yet dignified— 

Pious, paternal, and beloved, as he 

Who prompted, and forgives, this Severn song!”” 


Yours, &c. VIATOR. 


Mr. Ursan, Kellington, Sept. 9. 
THE origin of languages has, for 
ages, been an inexhaustible source of 
dispute amongst the learned. Nothing, 
however, in this respect, has yet been 
determined with certainty—adhuc sub 
judice lis est. Be words, however, 
and their particular inflections, and 
junctions to form intelligible sounds, 
the gift of God, like articulation itself, 
to which opinion, as nearly demonstra- 
tive, I am induced to adhere, or be 
they, in their various forms, the sole 
production of human ingenuity, it is 
not my present intention to inquire. 
One property, however, is observable, 
in a greater or smaller degree, to 
prevail in all—‘‘ Ideality,” that is, 
where from a few primitives, express- 
ing some instinctive property in the 
object, are deduced a larger number of 
derivatives still bearing some resem- 
blance to the original root. 

Of all languages, ancient or modern, 
the Hebrew is confessedly the most 
ideal: in it the primary words are, 
perhaps, the fewest, and the deriva- 
tives the most numerous. ddam and 
Enos, for instance, each of them 
signify man: the first denoting the 
substance of which he was originally 
formed, and the second his frailty or 
mortality. Notwithstanding this pe- 
culiarity abounds most, perhaps, in 
the oldest languages, yet it is found to 
exist, in some measure, in every one 
with which we are acquainted. 

The barrenness of language at first, 
perhaps, gave rise to a large propor- 
tion of trophical and figurative ex- 
pressions, which, in after-times, ob- 
tained a currency more through choice 
than necessity; and men of lively 
imaginations, especially the poets, are, 
every day, adding to the number. 
To express any new idea, it is neces- 
sary either to use a metaphor, or in- 
vent a new word derived from some 
real or fancied relation to something 
else which already exists. This has 
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been practised, in every age, as the 
nature or exigence of the occasion 
seemed to require. 

Thus the word zowra, from rroeo, - 
to make, we are told, was invented by 
PJato or Aristotle: cuvkateyrndifo, to 
elect, from Wngos, a pebble, signifying 
the means by which the lot was de- 
termined. 

The original signification of the 
Latin word emo, was to take away ; 
hence also to buy, from that which is 
bought being removed from one owner 
to another. 

Again, in Spanish, from zancarron, 
a large bone without flesh, is mani- 
festly derived zancos, stilts. Burro, a 
stupid person, has been also evidently 
adopted from the same word, which 
signifies an ass, this animal being above 
all others proverbial for this quality. 

Metaphorical expressions of this 
kind are indeed so numerous, in every 
language, that it would be impossible 
to enumerate them ; I wish, therefore, 
at present, to call the attention of 
your readers only to two, which are 
puerile amusements common in almost 
every county in this and the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Scotland: the latter 
of which more particularly exemplifies 
what we have been observing. 

About the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, was very fashion- 
able and much practised in this king- 
dom, a game denominated goff, or 
golph, played with a ball hard-wadded 
or stuffed with feathers, and a wooden 
bat; hence probably its name from 
the Swedish or German holf, stuffed. 
It resembles the Roman pastime called 
cambucca or paganica, from the Latin 
word camurus, crooked, the form of 
the bat or striker with which it was 
played ; or pagus, a village, the country 
being best fitted for the exercise of 
this rustic amusement. The same 
game is still practised,—though with 
this difference from the original sport, 
(which consisted in driving the ball, 
at the fewest number of strikes, into a 
certain number of holes,) in shoving it 
between two opposite extremities, 
marked out by lines, by the contending 
parties,—in several of the northern 
counties, under the names of bandy, 
hoky, from bandy, bent, hoky, hooked, 
from the forms of the bats still in use. 
In Cumberland this pastime is denomi- 
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nated scabshew, or scobshew, apparent- 
ly derived from a similar root in Ger- 
man schob, the imperfect of schuben, 
to shove, denoting the manner in which 
the ball is urged along by the curved 
bat; or schob, wad, signifying *the 
method in which the ball was originally 
stuffed to increase its hardness, and 
schau, a spectacle. 

Cat and catstick, implements of a 
juvenile game, which is still in use in 
several of the northern counties, par- 
ticularly the eat, are thus described by 
Strutt. 

‘*The Cat is about six inches in length, 
and an inch or an inch and a half in 
diameter, and diminished from the middle 
to each end in the manner of a double 
cone: by this curious contrivance the 
places of trap and ball are at once sup- 
plied ; for when the cat is laid upon a 
stone, or the ground, the player with his 
cudgel or catstick strikes it smartly, it 
matters not at which end, and it will rise 
with a rotatory motion, high enough for 
him to beat it away as it falls, in the same 
manner as he would do a ball.”’ 

The difficulty in explaining the 
name of this youthful amusement 
seems to consist in the word cat. 
How came the name of this domestic 
animal to be applied to signify an in- 
strument of play formed by the junc- 
tion of two similar cones? This ex- 
pression tends very materially to illus- 
trate our observations in the beginning 
of this paper on the ideality of lan- 
guage. May not the name very 
probably have been adopted from a 
peculiar aptitude in that animal always 
to fall on its feet, in whatever direction 
it be thrown, or voluntarily projects 
itself? This must necessarily be the 
case with the implement called the 
cat, which must invariably settle in a 
position proper for another percussion. 
This hypothesis may, perhaps, be still 
further confirmed by the name fripet, 
or trivet, applied to this pastime in the 
north of England, which also signifies 
a cat. A tripod, or double trivet 
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having six feet, and consequently 
always resting in the same position, 
and used for several domestic purposes, 
in the northern parts of this kingdom, 
is also called a cat. 

Several other figurative expressions 
may, perhaps, also derive their origin 
from different habits of this amusing 
inmate of almost every family. 

Yours, &c. Omicron. 


Mr. Urban, Oct. 15. 

I LAST year visited Hexham, prin- 
cipally with the object of viewing its 
magnificent abbey church :—a place 
now become much more accessible 
than heretofore, by means of the new 
railroad running from Newcastle to 
Carlisle through the beautiful scenery 
of the valley of the Tyne. 

My expectations were fully answered, 
not merely by the grandeur and ele- 
gance of the architecture displayed in 
the Church, of which [ had previously 
formed some idea from prints,* but 
also by several objects of high an- 
tiquity, particularly sepulchral mo- 
numents of much curiosity and ra- 
rity. 

It is probably not generally known, 
that there still exists at Hexham the 
ancient Fridstol of the sanctuary, to 
take a prisoner from which was deemed 
an unpardonable crime by the Church, 
and which is mentioned by the histo- 
rian of this monastery, Richard de 
Hexham, who flourished in the reign 
of King Henry the Second. Of this 
chair | have not seen any represen- 
tation. 

There is another Fridstol, preserved 
in Beverley Minster,¢ and I am not 
aware that that has been engraved, 
unless the Surtees Society have pro- 
cured a representation of it for their 
forthcoming publication. 

I am by no means prepared to give 
a complete or regular account of the 
monuments in Hexham Church : 





* The interior of the chancel, of the Pointed Norman period, is characterized by 
peculiar symmetry and beauty. There is a view in the New Monasticon, two (of inferior 
execution) in the Beauties of England and Wales, one in Mackenzie’s History of 
Northumberland, 4to. 1825, and one, much better, in Fisher’s Northumberland Views. 
An exterior view of the Church will be found in the title-page of Hutchinson’s View 
of Northumberland, 1778, and in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1807. 

+ Some of the records of the Sanctuary of Beverley (which are briefly noticed by 
Sir Henry Ellis, in the Archeologia, vol. xvii), together with others of that at 
Durham, are on the eve of publication by the Surtees Society. 


Gent. Mas. Vor. VIII. 
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though, judging from what I have 
seen in print,* such an account is still 
a desideratum. We may look for it 
with confidence when the able histo- 
rian of Northumberland approaches 
this part of his task: but I will add, 
that I deem these remains of so great 
interest, from their high antiquity and 
singularity, that such an account could 
not come too soon from any compe- 
tent quarter. May | suggest that Mr. 
Hodgson, or any other antiquary 
whom curiosity may lead to Hexham, 
should communicate to your pages, 
Mr. Urban, a more adequate descrip- 
tion of its monuments than my present 
imperfect notes will enable me to sup- 
ply? 

Before noticing more particularly 
some of the very early tombs which 
especially attracted my attention, I 
will merely mention, by the way, that, 
on entering the church by the north 
aile, the antiquary’s eye immediately 
falls on the venerable Pridstol; anda 
contiguous shrine or chapel, formed of 
wood above, in late tabernacle work, 
but of stone and Norman work below, 
as shown ina plate in Pennant’s ‘‘ Tour 
in Scotland,” and another in Wright’s 
Hexham. Near adjoining, also, are 
several grotesque sculptures ; some of 
which are, apparently, Saints, others 
mere monsters, and again below are 
some chained or suffering torment. I 
am inclined to think that the whole was 
connected with the Sanctuary; and 
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notwithstanding that Pennant, after 
mistaking them in his first edition for 
Roman antiquities, in his second con- 
demned them as ‘‘ monstrous en- 
gravings of no meaning or moment,” 
I so far differ from him as to think 
the whole (and particularly the Frid- 
stol itself) deserve to be carefully 
drawn and published. 

Roman sculptures are so abundant 
along the line of the wall of Severus, 
that we may thus account for the ori- 
gin of an idea, apparently so absurd, 
as the supposition that such relics 
were adopted for a monument in a 
church ;¢ though the same circum- 
stance of their abundance ought to 
have made Pennant and Hutchinson 
better acquainted with the general ap- 
pearances of Roman art: for Hutchin- 
son, in his ‘‘ View of Northumber- 
land,” proceeded on a like interpreta- 
tion; but the Jupiter of Pennant 
became with him Silenus, and he found 
another Jupiter, whilst a figure which 
Pennant called a pilgrim was adopted 
by Hutchinson for Pan. 

It was to be seen, however, on 
looking at Hutchinson’s rough and far 
from ‘‘accurate”’ representations of 
these figures, that his Jupiter is a St. 
James with the Pilgrim’s hat and scal- 
lopshell; his Pan is a St. Christopher 
crossing the water with his staff, the 
infant Christ having mouldered down 
into ‘‘ a helmet or a cap and plume!” 
and his Silenus merely a monkey — 








* Stukeley’s Itinerarium Curiosum, Wallis’s History of Northumberland, Pennant’s 
Tour in Scotland, Hutchinson’s View of Northumberland, History of Hexham, by 
A. B. Wright, 8vo. 1823, and E. Mackenzie’s View of Northumberland, 4to. 1825. 

t Some little apology may also be drawn from the fact that certain Roman inscrip- 
tions are actually worked up in the lower parts of the church, as discovered by Gale 
and Stukeley, and discussed by Horsley. The immense hoard of Saxon stycas, dis- 
covered here in 1832 near the wall of the north transept, and which have been 
described and engraved in the Archeologia, form yet another feature in the antiquities 
of which this very ancient and once cathedral church has been productive. 

¢ This interpretation of the figure, which I took from its general contour in the 
print of Hutchinson, is fully confirmed by what Mr. Wright says in his History of 
Hexham ; that ‘‘ round the ancle are three wreaths or fetters.’? These are the waves 
through which Sir Christopher is passing. Mr. Wright, who adopted the idea to 
which I partly incline, that the sculptures may be allusive to the sanctuary, conjec- 
tured that this was an officer of justice—‘‘ his feet bare and manacled’’ [allegorically, 
it must be!] ‘‘ to show that within the bounds of sanctuary he dared not move 
towards his design.’’ It would seem fated that there should be no end of the ab- 
surdity to which these sculptures should give rise; I will quote, however, one more 
passage, which apparently bears more plausibility, but on which I cannot speak from 
my own observation: ‘‘ Within a niche is squatted a hare in her form, which will 
surely be allowed to be a most appropriate emblem of the security of the sanctuary, 
and the mode of gaining it—by speedy flight.’’ 
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an animal* that the merry sculptors of 
the middle ages found very applicable 
to their grotesque designs. 

It remains to be mentioned that, 
contiguous to these carvings, and so 
connected as to appear a part of the 
same erection, is a sepulchral effigy 
(badly figured both in Pennant and 
in Hutchinson) representing a prior in 
a long mantle, and his cowl singularly 
drawn down, so as just to cover his 
eyes. His hands are in prayer; his 
shoes are large and full-toed, and from 
the latter circumstance, as well as its 
general appearance, I should not as- 
cribe the effigy to a very remote age. 
Indeed it is almost certain that the let- 
ters r and { placed saltirewise on a 
shield above it, indicate the name of 
Rowland Lechman, confirmed prior in 
1479. They are said to be repeated in 
various parts of the church, doubtless 
commemorating repairs made by the 
same prior, though the thas been hi- 
therto misread as ani; and in the 
Manor- office at Hexham was a shield 
charged with St. Andrew’s cross, the 
arms of the priory, and the letters tf 
® %. With such ignorance have the 
antiquities of this church been hitherto 
treated, that these memorials have 
been carried up three centuries, from 
Rowland Lechman to the historian 
Richard, who flourished in the reign 
of Henry the First. 

Perhaps a further examination would 
lead to the conclusion, that the saints 
and grotesque sculptures formed a 
part of the chantry chapel belonging 
to Lechman’s tomb. Rowland Lech- 
man was the predecessor of Thomas 
Smithson, to whom is clearly to be 
attributed the inscription upon the 
screen at the entrance of the chancel 
(now used as the parish church) :— 
Orate pro anima Domini Thome S. 
Prioris hujus Ecclesie, qui fecit hoc 
opus,—an inscription which is a very 
curious specimen of the practice of in- 
terlacing (frequent in seals of the fif- 
teenth century) carried to its full ex- 
tent. Each word is formed into a 
single cypher. This is engraved by 
Hutchinson and by Wright, but de- 
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serves to be copied again on a larger 
scale and with greater care. 

On the same screen are remains of 
paintings representing figures of the 
ancient Bishops of Hexham, some 
Northumbrian saints, and it is said a 
Dance of Death; but the whole are 
now greatly faded. 

In the south transept is a very 
grand flight of steps, which led to 
the abbey buildings, probably to the 
chapter house; it is of extraordinary 
width and magnificence, down which 
the ancient processions might for- 
merly have descended with an effect 
sufficient to compensate for the loss 
of the nave, which, at an early period, 
was burnt down by the Scots. 

In the north transept is a cross- 
legged knight, bearing three garbs on 
his shield—said to be the arms of the 
family of Ayden. This is ignorantly 
ascribed, by the historian Wallis, to 
the Duke of Somerset, who was slain 
at the battle of Hexham in the reign 
of Edward the Fourth! 

Another cross-legged effigy, of co- 
lossal dimensions, has his mail co- 
vered with particularly full drapery, 
confined by a belt round his waist, 
with a large sword-belt and sword ; 
this is an Umfraville, for he bears their 
cinquefoil on his shield. 

There is also an elegant effigy of a 
lady of about the time of Edward the 
First. 

In the eastern aisle of the south 
transept is a stone very gracefully co- 
vered with vine leaves surrounding a 
cross ; carved in low relief, but very 
beautifully. 

I will now notice two very ancient 
tombstones, both of which had fol- 
lowed into the grave those remains 
they were intended to protect, and 
have been disinterred within the pre- 
sent century. One is a small stone, 
between two and three feet long, which 
was found in the site of the cloisters. 
It is noticed in the Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, vol. x11. p. 166 (pub- 
lished in 1813), and there stated to 
have been “ lately dug up.”” I must 
request you to engrave my hasty copy 





* Mr. Wright conjectures ‘‘a naked man, crouching in his concealment, [in the 


sanctuary], and laughing at his enemies."’ 
be naked ? 


But why should a person in the sanctuary 
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of the inscriptions, as it will convey a 
correct idea of them, though it must 
not be considered as an exact drawing 
of the stone, nor am I quite sure whe- 
ther the Latin words are where I have 
written them, or on the centre and 
upper surface of the stone. This cen- 
tre surface is five inches wide; the 
others, which incline downwards, are 
four inches in width: the exact length 
of the whole is two feet five inches. 


EVE MVRDAR 
























It will be perceived that the name 
is not VrDAntI, as printed in the Beau- 
ties of England and Wales, but Mur- 
DANUS, the two last letters being re- 
presented by the same contraction 
which is usually found in manuscripts. 
The preceding word, which is read 
Pvenrt in the “‘ Beauties,” is, to judge 
from the size of the stone, very pro- 
bably Puer, though that interpreta- 
tion did not strike me on reading it, 
and it appeared that there was a con- 
traction through the p as if for Par. 
Can it be ascertained who this Mur- 
dan was? The sword appears to in- 


dicate a youth of rank. And is any 
meaning conveyed by the Runic cha- 
racter in the centre? It is highly 
probable that he was a son of one of 
the Saxon Kings or Earls of Northum- 
berland. 

The second ancient sepulchral stone 
was found about March 1831, in dig- 
ging the grave of one George Fenwick, 
whose name is now inscribed on the 
pavement of the north transept. In 
plan it much resembles the wooden 
erections stillcustomary over the graves 
in our south-country church-yards. 
Its length is four feet four inches; its 
height in the centre and at the highest 
end one foot nine inches; its width 
seven inches. (See the cut below.) 

Its ornaments, it will be perceived, are 
principally repetitions of the emblem 
of the Christian faith, though forming 
several combinations.* “I am at a loss 
for any guide to determine its age ; not 
having met with any other monument 
resembling it. It should be added 





* Some very ancient coffin-lids, dis- 
interred at Cambridge castle in 1810, 
and supposed to be anterior to its erection 
in the time of the Conqueror, are all 
carved with reduplicated crosses. See 
the Archeologia, vol. xvii. pl. xv, xvi. 
Though much sculptured, they are sup- 
posed by Mr. Kerrich to have been origi- 
nally buried, their sites only being desig- 
nated by very small headstones : sed qu. ? 
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that the two ends of the stone are not 
sculptured. 

In a small yard formed in the ad- 
jacent ruins between the church and 
the burial ground have been assembled 
a number of ancient monastic grave- 
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stones found from time to time. They 
are of the customary coffin-lid shape ; 
and I copied the following perfect in- 
scriptions, which I conceive all com- 
memorate members of the religious 
community :— 


4 ROBERT? DE GISEBVRNE. 
*% HENRICVS DE WELTONE. + 
‘4 ROBERTUS : DE: BEDELIDt. +H 


That is, Bedlington, in Northumberland: the carver having blundered. 
rh WIC IACET: RAD? DE: TALKEN CANOIC®?. 
That is, ‘‘ Canonicus,” one of the canons. 
ROBERT? DE KIRKEBRIDE. +H 


There was a prior from the same place, John de Bridkirk, confirmed in his 
office 22 Oct. 1345. 


With renewed apologies for the im- 
perfection of my notes, which were not 
originally made with a view to publi- 
cation, as I was not aware they would 
detail anything unpublished, or that 


the descriptions of Wallis, Pennant, 

and Hutchinson were so full of mis- 

conceptions, I remain, Mr. Urban, 
Yours, &c. J.G.N. 


LETTERS RELATING TO BARNABY GOOGE THE POET. 


THE ensuing letters, from the Lans- 
downe coilection of MSS. have not 
hitherto been published, excepting two 
of the short ones in the ‘‘ Restituta” 
by Sir Egerton Brydges. These are, 
however, the same from which Strype 
gives his account of Googe’s case in 
his Life of Archbishop Parker. Strype 
there says, that he does not know how 
the matterended; but the pedigrees of 
the Darells show that Googe did marry 
Mary Darell. What the relationship 
was between Googe and Cecil has not, 
however, been hitherto ascertained. 
He was a “servant” or retainer of 
Cecil before he became a gentleman 
pensioner to the Queen. 

Googe is supposed to have been a 
native of Alvingham in Lincolnshire. 
He was educated at Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, and New college, Oxford ; 
and was afterwards a member of one 
of the Inns of Court. 

His Eglogs, Epitaphs, &c. 1563; Pa- 
lingenius, or the Zodiac of Life, 1565 ; 
his translation of Naogeorgus on Papal 
Dominion, 1570 ; and that of Lopez de 
Mendoza’s Spanish Proverbs, 1579, are 
all dedicated to Cecil, His translation 


of Naogeorgus’s Spiritual Dominion 
is dedicated to Elizabeth; that of 
Heresbach on Agriculture, &c. to Sir 
William Fitz Williams, Treasurer of 
Ireland, and afterwards Lord Deputy. 





Mr. Lennarp To Sir W™. Cecttt. 
(MS. Lansdowne, No. 7, art. 38.) 

Nov. 10, 1563. 

My duty done unto your honor, 
your letter directed to me touching 
Mr. Googe was delyvered a moneth 
after the date thereof to a boye of my 
house by a ploughe-boy; the cause 
not yours, but Mr. Googe’s. I hasted 
the lesse to sende the answer, for lacke 
of his messenger, the matter not worth 
my sending saving to satisfie you. 
The effect of your letter is, that Mr. 
Googe hath enformed you that he is 
hindred by - meanes concerninge his 
marriage with Mr. Darrell his daugh- 
ter; and that my opinion is, that he 
is destitute of frendes, and that you 
accompte not of him but as one of your 
men. Ye write further' that the mat- 
ter is made plaine to you by the 
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maide’s letters and her father’s, wh 
you have sene and redde, that she 
hathe assured herselfe to Mr. Googe ; 
and in as muche as it hath pleased you 
so to peruse the one side, it occasioneth 
me to offer to you th’ other; to that 
ende, which else I would not, for the 
tedyousnes thereof, wc may not be 
shortened. 

I praie you doubte not that 1 have 
good will to pleasure any man of 
yours, muche more your honest kyndes- 
man; there is cause why I shoulde, 
you being my good master. But for 
this marriage, I might and must have 
done with honesty as I did ;—with 
reverence I speake it, though it had 
touched your sonne or the best subiecte 
in this realme. 

I knowe not Mr. Googe, who hath 
sclaundered me to you, for your ac- 
compting of him, being hidden to me, 
so untruely and scornefully. He, as 
one that semeth to have a whoote 
hedde and a sicke braine, wrate to me 
this sommer past that by the extreme 
highte of my promised mountaines, 
Mr. Darrell had altered his mynde 
from him, and, for riches sake, ment 
to matche his daughter with my sonne ; 
and that frendes of the best, which 
should be able to beare strooke with 
the best of his adversaries, should do 
and write in the cause. He hath also 
mysused me in another letter; the 
copy is here inclosed. They that knowe 
him and my sonne, thincke as well or 
better of my sonne as of him, to all 
respects ; if there were not cause why, 
I woulde wyshe my sonne buryed. 
Mountaynes, belyke, I promysed none; 
for Mr. Darrell will confesse that he 
and his wyfe, before Mr. Googe’s sute, 
were earnest suters to me; and that 
their daughter was as forwarde in de- 
sire as womanhedde woulde geue leue 
to matche with my sonne; and that 
I never commended, but still disabled 
my sonne to them all thre, and they 
all thre as fast habiled and commended 
my sonne. Mr. Darrell telleth me 
that upon your letter sent te him for 
Mr. Googe, he wrate to you that his 
promyse, his wife's, and daughter’s were 
past them to me for my sonne before 
Mr. Googe’s sute, and that the talke 
which he had with Mr. Googe thereof 
happened by his mystaking of a letter 
of myne; he wrate truely to you 
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therein, whiche clereth me. I had 
diverse talkes with the maide for my 
sonne in his absence, and yet no mo 
than she was glade of, and then de- 
lyuered me by her parents ; and hereto 
1 call God to witnesse that notwith- 
standing my obiectyons, (as of purpose 
to trye her, I moved many, to longe to 
be recyted here, that might have stayed 
her from matching with my sonne,) so 
farre was she from a nay, that she 
never offered any delay to be my 
sonne’s wife, but was most desirous 
of it in worde and gesture, so that at 
our last talke, hearing her mylde and 
loving answers, with full consent to 
have my sonne, who, I knew, loved 
her entirely, and therefore 1 having 
good lyking in me that he shoulde be 
her husband, nature wrought in me 
for him to lay my right hande on her 
breste, and to speake thus in effecte 
then :—‘‘ I see that, with God’s helpe, 
the frute shall come of this body shall 
possesse all that I have, and that 
thereupon I will kisse you ;”” and so in 
dede I kyssed her. 1 gave her, after 
this, silke for a gowne; she never 
ware none so good; and she, in token 
of her good will, gave my sonne a 
handkercher ; and in affirmaunce of 
this, her father wrate a letter to me, 
by her consent, he saieth, and that he 
redde the letter to her—the copy is here 
inclosed—that declareth her full consent 
to be my sonne’s wife. Mr. Darrell 
dwelleth from me nere twenty miles, 
a way that I never used but for this 
purpose, and then in sommer ; and at 
my coming thither, at Bartholomew- 
tide last, 1 tolde the parents and maide 
that I herd say she shoulde have a 
husband, whereat I mervailed, con- 
sydering the talke that had past be- 
twene us. They all thre answered me, 
and others for me very often, that it 
was not so; and that Mr. Googe was 
but a suter (to prove that to be true, 
the parents sent me afterwards a 
copy here inclosed of the maide’s letters 
sent to Mr. Googe of late, wherein 
she termeth him to be but a suter, and 
prayes him to leve his sute; and the 


- parents still say that he hath no holde 


of her except that by secret intysement 
against their wills he hath caught some 
worde of her—a thinge odyous to God, 
and not to be favoured by man). Nowe, 
if the talke that she had with me had 
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bene to my sonne, it had ben a full 
contracte ; but my sonne being absent, 
it is not soo: yet is it suche matter as 
thereupon he might the rather be a 
suter as Mr. Googe is; for it is no 
rare thinge for one woman to have 
dyvers suters at once. 

Thus have I made you a true dis- 
course of all my doings, which I trust 
you, in whose judgment I durst put 
all my lands, lyving, and lyfe, cannot 
judge to be ageine any due order of 
well using, thoughe by M' Googe’s false 
informacion y°® write in your letter to 
me to be ageinst all due order of 
well using. 1 should be no geyner by 
this my sonnes matching, but shoulde 
have forgone a m! more with match- 
ing in large as good a stocke in the 
countrey where I dwell, and sithens 
suche encumbraunce is wrought, as I 
perceive there ys on the maide’s part, 
who as I here wavereth in this case, 
I and my sonne may with honestie 
geve up our sute therein ; for I were to 
madde to matche my eldest sonne 
where any entangling is and no sted- 
fastnes at all. I pray you thincke not 
that 1 woulde so do, as surely | wolde 
not for any treasure in this worlde. 
And so I knytte up that thoughe she 


woulde, my sonne saieth he will not’ 


have her, and I say that he shall not 
have her. Mr" Googe, by quyet talke 
with me upon good cause shewed, 
myght have stayed my sonne’s sute 
soner then by sawsy letters, some 
sent by ruffians; yf I sought to 
marry a begger’s daughter, I wolde 
therein offer her ffather no dispute. 
Mr’ Darrell sayeth that Mt Googe useth 
him to evell, sekinge aide at his ene- 
myes hands in the countrey about him, 
and hath faced him that he wolde tell 
the Quene of him, and that a ser- 
vant at armes shoulde fetche his 
daughter from him, and that you 
shoulde fetche her within a moneth, 
with a number of other straunge deal- 
ings which have troubled the gentle- 
man muche. And so I leave to trou- 
ble you, wishing you encrease of 
honor. At Chevening, the x‘ of No- 
vember, 1563. 
Your serv*t assuredly to com- 
mand, J. LENNARD. 





The effect of one of Mr Darrells letters 
sent to Mr Lennard, wc as Mr Dar- 


- 
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rell yet sayethe he wrate by his daugh- 


ter’s consente, and dyd read yt to her, 
and so sent yt to M’ Lennard. 
(MS. Lansdowne, No. 7, art. 39.) 

After my ryght harty commenda- 
cions, &c. presuminge of your good 
will and goodnes towards my daugh- 
ter Mary; althoughe that before y* 
I moved ye mariage betwene your 
sonne and her, I knewe right well 
y' it was my daughter’s good wyll 
and desire, yet accordynge to youre 
godly admonition in youre letter, 
I have agayne fully trauayled wt her 
therin; and fynde her moste wyl- 
lyng and desirouse to matche with 
youre sonne, so y' she is truely Mr 
Sampsonne’s; who shalbe sure to have 
of her a lovinge and obedient wife, 
and you and Mastres Lennarde an 
obedient daughter. And allthough na- 
ture mighte move my tonge and penne 
to say and write muche in favor of my 
daughter, yet as God shall iudge me 
in this case, if I knewe any spotte in 
her, I woulde expresse it to you. She 
is truly God’s seruaunt, and I trust 
y' he will so preserve her, &c. &c. 

Youre louynge frind, 
T. Darre.u. 





A copye of Marye Darrelles letter sent 
to Mr Goge. 


(MS. Lansdowne, No. 7, art. 40.) 


After my harty commendacions, 
gentle M™ Googe, where you have 
binne and yet do continue a sutor to 
me in the waye of maryage, where- 
unto nether presentlye I have nor I 
am well assured never shall have, ye 
good will or consent of father nor 
mother, to whome I am both by ye 
Jawe of God and nature bound to geue 
honoure and obedyence, and in no 
wise willyngly to greue or offend 
them, and do well consider yt my 
chafe obedience and dutye towardes 
them, is to be bestowed in maryage 
by there consentes, and to there good 
contentacion. Assuringe myselfe in 
meditacion and thinkynge hereof, y*, 
beinge there obedient chylde and to 
them most bounden, in disobayenge 
them therein, I shall not only be de- 
priued from y‘ blessinge w® God hath 
promised to suche as truly honor there 
parentes, but allso shal be assured 
to fynde and have y° like disobedience 
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of my chyldren, yf ever God shall 
geue me any, w‘" by Godes grace I 
wylleschue. Wherefore I hartely be- 
seche you ientle M* Googe, if euer 
any true love or goodwyll you have 
borne towards me, cease and leave of 
from all further sute or meanes to me 
in this matter, lettynge you to wete 
y' knowynge my parentes myndes to 
y° contrarye hereof, I wyll in no wyse 
matche with you in y’ case. And 
thus wisshinge to you, in other place 
to matche accordynge to your owne 
hartes desire, and to youre farre greter 
aduauncemente, I bid you farewell. 
From my father’s house at Scotney, 
this Thursday the xxj'" of Octobre. 
Marye DarRELL. 





A copye of a scornefull letter writen by 
Mr Goge to Mr George Darrell, and 
Mr Edward Darrell. 

(MS. Lansdowne, No. 7, art. 41.) 
Ryght worshipfull and my Jouynge 
frindes, I have receaued youre letters, 
wherein you write y' you perfectly un- 

derstand y* hole state of y* case y* 

has passed betwene Mr Lennard and 

youre cosinne Mary before my ac- 

quayntaunce wt her; euen so haue I 

binne certyfied of a pretty laffygne toye 

as touchinge a precontracte declarynge 
at full y® sharp inuencion of M*™ Len- 
narde’s graue hedd, whereat if old 

Democritus were now alyue, I would 

thynke y‘ he shuld haue iuster cause 

to laffe than at his contrymen’s folly. 

Ye seame to wylla meatynge to be had 

betwene us, whereunto I w* all my 

hart consent, althoughe a number con- 
syderyng my case would not doe, con- 
syderyng y° martiall furniture y* hathe 

benne prepared ageynst me, and y* 

Italyon inuentyons yt have binne ma- 

naced towardes me, w“" when y* coun- 

sell shall understande, I trust they 
wyll not altogether commend. For all 
this, takyng you to be my verye 
fryndes, | rejoyce to meate you. Ney- 
ther if my aduersaries shuld be in 
commission, would I feare to see them. 

Of one thyng I must craue pardonne, 

for not beynge able to meate you on 

Sundaye, because I haue sent my 

manne to y* courte, who wyll retorne 

on Munday, as I trust ; but whether he 
do or not, I wyll wt Godes leaue 
wayte uppon you as yt daye. In hast, 
from Dongeon the xvit* of Octobre, 
Youre louynge frynd, 
BaxnaBe Goce. 


ue 
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Archbishop Parker to Sir Wm. Cecile. 
(MS. Lansdowne, No. 6, art. 81.) 


Yt maye please your honor to under- 
stand that I have grete cause most 
humblye to gyve the Q. Ma“** thankes 
for the favor shewed toward my re- 
quest, for the preferment of my chap- 
len; and so likewise I hartely thanke 
your honor for your instancys therin, 
as by your letters I understand, wherin 
ye wright for your cosyn and servant, 
Bernaby Goge, to have his matter hard 
according to lawe and equytye. We 
matter, as yesterdaye 1 have examyned 
avisedly, having notonliethe yong gen- 
tlewoman before me, to understand of 
herself the state of the cause, who re- 
meyneth fyrme and stable to stand to 
that contract whiche she hathe made, 
as also her father and mother, whom I 
fynd the most ernest parents agaynst 
the bargayn as Il ever sawe. In fyne, I 
have sequestered her out of both their 
handes into the custodie of one Mr. 
Tuston, a right honest gentleman, untyl 
the precontract which is by her parents 
alleged for one Leonard’s son, a prena- 
tary, be induced, but they maye gyve 
occasion to bryng yt into the Arches 
to spend moneye ; howbeyt I meane 
to dull that expectation, and to go 
plaine and sumarie to worke to spare 
expenses w*" Leonarde and the wilful 
parents wold fayne enter to wery the 
yong gentleman, paraventure not su- 
perfluously moneyed, so to sayle the 
seas w'" them. 

Concerning the olde antiquities of 
Mr. Bale,* I have bespoken them, and 
am promysed to have them for money, 
yf 1 be not deceyved. 

Furdermore, as I was wryting this 
letter of thankes to you with the pre- 
mysses, was brought tc me a donation 
bi the Q. highnes grete seale for my 
chaplyn aforsayd; w* beyng not in 
such ordre passed as both by lawe, 
custome, and statute of the house 
is requyred, [ praye your honor most 
instantly to procure yt to be agreably 
renued. 

Yt will worke a subversion of order 
in the church, and a breche of statute, 
besides other inconveniencys w‘ wer 
to long to wright. I wold the clarkes 
wold better consider the order of such 
privi seales. 1 sent your honor an in- 
strument of an institution used, ime- 





* John Bale, the antiquary, who died 
Noy. 1563. 
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diately after the departure of the sayd 
Bale, but belike and as it is reported 
the Q. Mat had granted yt in ij dayes 
befor his departure, w litle error per- 
avanture also might be hurtful to ys 
partye to cum into that prebend w“ was 
not voyde, although the grete seale 
bearyth date after the decesse ; but I 
praye your honor be not displeased to 
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reforme this instrument, that it maye 
passe by presentation as yt ought. 
Having thus moche trobled your af- 
fayers, [commend your honor to Godis 
grace, as myself, this Satyrdaye at 
night, beyng the xxt* of Novembre, 
Your honors to my power, 


(1563.) MattTuvE CantTuaRr. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF WALTER MOYLE, Ese. No. I. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN introducing the papers which I 
transmit herewith, I must beg leave 
to refer you, in the first instance, 
to the second volume of the Posthu- 
mous Works of Walter Moyle (pub- 
lished 1726) for the correspondence 
with Mr. King on the subject of the 
Thundering Legion; and, in the next 
place, to the first volume of the ‘‘ Theo- 
logical Repository’? (1769), where 
(pp. 77, 147,) will be found an essay 
also by Moyle, entitled ‘‘ A Discourse 
to prove Marcus Antoninus a Persecu- 
tor.” That essay was communicated 
to Dr. Priestley (the Editor of the 
Repository) by the Rev. Samuel Meri- 
vale; by whom, as appears by the 
Preface, it had been previously sent 
to Dr. Lardner with a view to its being 
inserted by him in his “ Credibility,” 
as a curious and valuable supplement 
to the discourse “‘on the Thundering 
Legion”’ (see Lardner’s Heathen Tes- 
timonies, chap. xv. sect. 3.); but it 
came too late for that purpose. 

It is stated by the editor, in the 
same preface, that the “‘ copy” from 
which it is taken was transcribed for 
the use of Dr. Lardner with great care 
and fidelity, from a MS. collection of 
Mr. Moyle’s ‘‘ Remains,” made by his 
nephew the (then) late Francis Gregor, 
Esq. throngh the favour of his son, the 
(then) present Mr. Gregor. 

The letter from Mr. King to Mr. 
Moyle, and Mr. Moyle’s answer, 
which ] now transmit to you, were 
copied from the same collection by 
Mr. Trehawke, the same who copied 
the “Discourse” in the Repository, 
and who, being a friend and corre- 
spondent of Mr. Merivale, sent the 
copies to him to be transmitted to Dr. 
Lardner, at the same time writing to 
him the letter of the 25th Sept. 1765, 
which accompanied them—what I 

Gent. Mag. Vou. VIII. 


now send being merely copies of his 
original copies. 

Mr. Trehawke’s letter is principally 
curious as giving an account of the 
Collection from which the transcripts 
were made, and which Collection is 
most probably still preserved and in 
the hands of some of Mr. Moyle’s de- 
scendants, either in the line of Mr. 
Gregor, or of Sir Joseph Copley. It 
was, probably, in the same ‘‘ Collec- 
tion”? that Mr. Trehawke found an 
acknowledgment in the handwriting 
of Sir John Eliot (the patriot), which 
is cited by Miss Aikin (in her Memoirs 
of Charles I. vol. i. p. 265, note), from 
a letter of Mr. Trehawke’s to Mr. Meri- 
vale. Mr. Moyle, who was stabbed by 
Sir John Eliot, was the grandfather 
(I believe) of Moyle the Antiquary; 
and Moyle’s daughter, from whom 
Mr. Trehawke stated that he heard 
the story, I suppose to have been 
Mrs. Gregor. 

Yours, &c. J. H. M. 





Mr. TREHAWKE TO Mr. MERIVALE. 
Dear Sir, Sept. 25, 1765. 

It is very unhappy for the Repub- 
lick of Letters that a person so emi- 
nently learned as Mr. Moyle (Sir Peter 
King styled him the most learned man 
in the West), should not himself have 
prepared and corrected his own Notes 
and Dissertations for the press; but 
instead thereof he left his Remains to 
be collected after his death from letters 
sent to his various friends in common 
correspondence, and which must cer- 
tainly therefore appear to manifest 
disadvantage, however carefully picked 
up and digested. Mr. Gilling, of New- 
ton, into whose hands the loose papers 
were first delivered, gave himself a 
vast deal of trouble to set them in 
order; and had he gone through with 
them, the world would have seen 
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more that would have done honour 
both to Mr. Moyle and the Editor; 
but when it was found the affair of the 
Thundering Legion had taken up so 
many sheets, and been so fully dis- 
cussed, and that Mr. King would not 
consent his papers should pass thro’ 
Mr. Gilling’s hands to the press, 
they were all placed in the hands of 
Mr. Sergeant, whom the brother of 
Mr. Moyle had engaged as a proper 
person for the publication: by which 
means they neither came out so full or 
correct as I presume they would have 
done had they been left with Mr. Gil- 
ling ; and of this, some of the family 
have been since very sensible. 

Curl, the bookseller, was deter- 
mined, at any rate, to publish what- 
ever paper he could catch; and the 
family being fearful what he might 
prcduce under the sanction of Mr. 
Moyle’s name, requested Mr. Sergeant 
to use all diligence in his publication ; 
which led to many mistakes and omis- 
sions. However, under all these dis- 
advantages, what the Acta Lipsiana 
said on the appearance of the two 
printed volumes, will (I believe) be 
found true on the strictest examination 
—‘‘ Ex ungue Leonem.” 

Mr. Reynolds, the late learned 
schoolmaster of Exeter, with whom 
Mr. Moyle corresponded on various 
parts of literature, especially of the 
critical and chronological kind, when 
Mr. Gilling wrote to him of the 
several letters he had found among 
Mr. Moyle’s papers with the name 
of Reynolds that Mr. Gilling thought 
worthy of the press, answered very 
politely, “‘ You have given me such 
proofs of your candour and justice, 
that I entirely submit the matter to 
you, and agree to the Letters being 
printed under what restrictions you 
shall think equitable betwixt us: and 
tho’ Iam satisfied I was no waya 
match for Mr. Moyle—a man in the 
first rank of Letters—yet, if you think 
there is any thing in mine that will 
bear the light, and deserve to appear 
abroad, they are entirely at your ser- 
vice, and I shal] be content at the ex - 
pense of my own reputation to raise 
his glory, with this only consolation 
to myself, ‘‘ Aine magni dextra ca- 
dis.” Those letters, and many others, 
remain in the custody of Mr. Gregor, 
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a grand-nephew of Mr. Moyle, whose 
father had such an esteem for his 
uncle, that he thought his very glean- 
ings worth preserving ; and from his 
study I have had the pleasure of 
perusing many of the manuscripts. 
He had once thought of revising and 
publishing the whole, under the title 
of Moyle’s Reliquiz; but he died ere 
he had come to any resolution, and that 
matter is now entirely gone to rest. 

You will accept the enclosed two 
copies, which are the only ones that 
are now before me; and you may, if 
you please, transmit them to Dr. 
Lardner, with my respectful compli- 
ments; and when any more papers 
come to my hands relating to this sub- 
ject, I will very readily forward them 
to the Doctor, if desired. 

I have also some letters that passed 
between him and Mr. Glanville re- 
specting the age of Pliny’s Epistle to 
Trajan, &c. 

The books in Mr. Moyle’s study 
were full of his notes. 1 remember 
particularly ‘‘ Willoughby’s Ornitho- 
logy’? had the margins crowded. Dr. 
Mortimer was very desirous of having 
it placed in the library of the Royal 
Society, or Sir H. Sloane’s, and to be 
used in a second edition of that work. 
He had read Tertullian with great care. 
Dr. Cockman, of University College, 
Oxon, had it sent to him to enrich the 
new edition he was preparing, but he 
died ere he had finished. Mr. Moyle’s 
“* Tertullian”’ was then put into another 
hand in that University; but the de- 
sign failed—for what reason, I know 
not—and the book was returned to 
Mr. Moyle’s nephew and heir, who 
lives at Southampton, and inherits no 
small share of his uncle’s learning.* 
Had Mr. Moyle lived some time longer, 
I should have expected some valuable 
notes on Josephus ; for I well remem- 
ber (tho’ then a boy), that he was 
studying and comparing it with the 
Bible, with great diligence and earnest- 
ness, at the time of his death. But it 
is time to relieve you, by subscribing 
myself, Yours, sincerely, 

J. TREHAWKE. 

I wish I had the other papers, or 
that my pen had led to a fairer copy 





* Mr. Joseph Moyle, ancestor of the 
present Sir Joseph Copley. 
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of the enclosed; but you must ac- 
cept them as they are, especially as I 
would not lose this opportunity of 
conveyance. When I have inspected 
farther, you may, perhaps, hear again 
soon from J. es 
(To the Rev. Mr. Merivale, Exeter.) 





Mr. TREHAWEKE TO Mr. MERIVALE-* 
Dear Sir, 1 Sept. 1767. 
Sir John Eliot, you may remember, 
stands very high in the esteem of Mrs. 
Macauley; which has occasioned a 
friend of mine to write me the follow- 
ing letter : 

“Sir J. E. is a favourite character 
with Mrs. M‘., but dipping the other 
day into Salmon’s History, I saw an 
anecdote relating to this gentleman 
(which, I think, Salmon took from 
Echard), wherein it is asserted that 
Sir John made an attempt on the life 
of his neighbour, the then Mr. Moyle ; 
and Salmon, on the authority of this 
story, concludes his character with 
calling him an infamous assassin. Pray, 
did you ever hear anything from the 
Moyle family about this matter? Or 
do you think there is any truth in it? 
I should hope not; for I have no no- 
tion of Patriotism without a good 
character in private life.’ 

I answered my friend’s letter thus : 

“* Sir J. E.’s character is deservedly 
honoured in Mrs. M.’s History. I 
hold Salmon so cheap, that I really 
pay little regard to his sentiments or 
characters. However, there is no 
arguing against facts, tho’ there may 
against inferences; and tho’ I may 
think Salmon is more displeased with 
Sir J. E. as so great a patron of the 
cause of Liberty, than for any thing 
else, yet I will readily own that will 
not alter the truth of things. 

“ The fact, as related to me by Mr. 
Moyle’s own daughter, stood thus :— 
Sir J. E., when young, had been ex- 
travagant in his expenses; so that 
Mr. Moyle thought it friendly to ac- 
quaint the father with his son’s con- 
duct: and this being represented to 
the young gentleman, with some ag- 
gravating circumstances, he hastily 
went to Mr. Moyle’s house (two miles 





* This is the letter referred to by Miss 
Aikin in her Memoirs of Charles I. vol. i. 
p. 265. See also Lord Nugent's Life of 


Hampden, and D’Israeli’s Commentaries 
on Charles I. vol. iv. p. 512. 
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from his own). What words passed, 
I know not; but Sir John drew his 
sword and made a thrust at Mr. 
Moyle; but, being against his ribs, 
the hurt was slight. However, that 
being more than Sir John knew, and 
there being no time for talking after 
what was done, Sir John fled. On re- 
flection, he soon detested the fact, and 
became thenceforward as remarkable 
for his private deportment, in every 
view of it, as for his publick conduct. 
Mr. Moyle was so entirely reconciled 
to him, that no person of his time 
held hirh in higher esteem. 

«| have an original paper before 
me which (I conceive) refers to this 
transaction. It runs in these words :— 

«« («I do acknowledge to have done 
you agreat injury, which I wish | had 
never done, and do desire you to re- 
mit it, and that all unkindness may 
be forgiven and forgotten between us ; 
and henceforward I shall desire and 
deserve your love in all friendly offices, 
as (I hope) you will mine. (Sub- 
scribed) J. Etyor.’] Directed to Mr. 
Moyle, without date; and signed in 
the presence of, and attested by, Gren- 
vil, and many other gentlemen. 

‘You will observe that Sir John 
takes that shame to himself that be- 
came him; yet that there might have 
been some ground for distaste by Sir 
John against his neighbour. However, 
be that as it may, and though Mr. 
Moyle has certainly the advantage in 
this particular, yet I dare say you 
will think with me, that the thorough 
reconciliation and endeared friendship 
that afterwards subsisted between 
them, does great honour to them both, 
as it shews a very uncommon greatness 
of mind in Mr. Moyle, and very great 
worth in Sir John, or Mr. Moyle would 
never have been so perfectly reconciled 
to him. 

‘The present possessor of Port 
Eliot, who honours the memory of 
his predecessor, and has his picture, 
as drawn in prison, hung in his study, 
seems to think even this relation too 
harsh for so great a man, even with all 
the softening of youth, passion, resent- 
ment against Mr. Moyle for what had 
passed, and after reconciliation, &c. ; 
but let friends or enemies wish or in- 
fer as and what they please, the fact 
(Iam persuaded) is neither more nor 
less than the above. 

“Mr. Eliot has a volume of Letters 
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(MSS.), wherein a number of truly 
great men of that time concur in doing 
Sir John honour by their correspon- 
dence with him. They would afford 
Mrs. Macauley great pleasure in the 
perusal. If Dr. Harris has not heard 
of this story, it may amuse him.” 

I shall not forget the book I promised 
you when I go west; and I hope some 
of your friends near Tavistock will re- 
member their time, &c. 

1 am, your very humble servant, 

J. TREHAWKE. 





Mr. Ricuarp Kino, or ToPpsHaAM, TO 
Wa rer Moy te, or Bake, Esa. 

March 10th, 1711-12. 

I must confess I have not examined 
all the particulars of your discourse to 
prove Antoninus a persecutor,* having 
been employed in matters more imme- 
diately respecting my profession; but 
give me leave to say, that your princi- 
pal argument from Marcus’s proposing 
the example of Pius for his model (on 
which most what else you urge de- 
pend) is, 1 presume, founded on this 
mistake, that the top character of An- 
toninus Pius was his singular piety 
to the Gods, from whence he had his 
surname, as you say Pausanias affirms; 
whereas, if you please to recollect 
what Marcus says himseif in his letter 
in answer to Faustina, you will find 
that he obtained that glorious surname 
from his singular clemency to men :— 
**Non enim (ait) quicquam est quod 
Imperatorem Romanum melius com- 
mendet gentibus quam Clementia. 
Hec Cesarem Deum fecit, hac Augus- 
tum consecravit, hec patrem tuum im- 
primis Piinomine ornavit:” with which 
agrees the last of these reasons Capi- 
tolinus brings for the title, ‘‘ Vel quod 
vere natura Clementissimus, et nihil 
temporibus suis asperum fecit.”” And 
what Dio saith, in the life of A. Pius ; 
and, indeed, Marcus himself chose this 
for his chief character, being desirous 
to resemble his father in nothing more 
than in mildness and gentleness, to be 
a benefactor to and a protector of 
mankind, and a discourager of infor- 
mers, and to be a religious worshipper 
of the Deity, but not to superstition ; 
whom to imitate in doing good, is the 
perfection of life, as he speaks in Julius 
Cesar: and truly this godlike virtue 





* This is the Discourse printed in the 
Theological Repository. 
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shined through his whole life. His 
own works, and the histories of him, 
are full of it. He was so greatly de- 
voted to this darling virtue, that, in 
honour of it, he erected a temple in 
the Capitol. (Dion, 815.) This most 
remarkable goodness of the two Anto- 
nines, proclaimed them to the world as 
the-common patrons of mankind, and 
invited (as it were) several addresses 
and apologies to them from all parts. 
The Fathers of the Church were there- 
by encouraged to apply themselves 
unto such gracious persons for the re- 
lief of the miseries they suffered from 
the rage of the people, and the cruelty 
of the provincial governors, who 
strictly and severely executed the laws 
of former Emperors enforced against 
the Christians; and many times they 
obtained most favourable rescripts, as 
Melito particularizes in the fragment of 
his Apology to the Emperor Marcus. 
The singular good-nature of those two 
good princes disposed them to yield to 
the humble and zealous applications 
that were made to them on the behalf 
of the poor afflicted Christians, and 
induced them to put a stop to their 
persecutions, which ’t was impossible 
the mild temper of those merciful 
persons could ever set afoot, or coun- 
tenance, when they were rightly in- 
formed of the Christian’s integrity and 
innocency of life. I cannot therefore 
be perswaded that, whilst benevolence, 
clemency, and mercy, were the virtues 
they had most at heart, they were the 
least exemplified in their practice :— 
no; the words and actions of Marcus, 
in particular, shew the contrary ; 
witness the expressions — Av6pamovus 
evrotety,—Zale avOpwrovs,—girey To 
avOpwnwor yevos,—Idiov avOpwrov du- 
Aew Kat Tous mraovras,t and the like, in 
several places of his book. Witness 





+ Is not this phrase idcoy AvOpwmov 
Pew Kat Tous mravovras evidently bor- 
rowed from the precept of our Saviour, 
‘‘Love them that hate you :’’ and is it 
consistent with such a quotation from the 
Christian Writings, to suppose that the 
person using it was himself a persecutor 
of the sect? This is, I think, a stronger 
argument than any that Mr. King pro- 
duces; and it would be conclusive if 


theory and practice were found to be con~ 
sistent with each other even in the in- 
stances of the greatest of moral philoso- 
phers ; as it is, we can only receive it at 
a *‘ quantum valeat.’’—Eb. 
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also his actions, ashis mercifulness to 
his enemies, especially the Quadi ; his 
lenity to the rebels in the Cassian Re- 
bellion; his tenderness even to the 
worst of his subjects, the Gladiators, 
whom he would never suffer to fight 
but with blunted swords. How can 
you imagine him so barbarous to the 
Christians, his faithful subjects, as to 
cut them off by wholesale in cold 
blood ; and yetso merciful to enemies, 
to rebels, and to the vilest of his 
people? Ifso, it must argue him the 
greatest of hypocrites, to say such 
fine things for the honour of humanity, 
and at the same time to act such foul 
things to disgrace it. Far be the im- 
putation from ‘the best of men,” as 
as you style Antoninus; ’t is not 
credible that he could ever so un- 
naturally thwart his own character, 
and overturn his principles. Surely, 
the good man was all of a piece, and 
ever acted in concert with his con- 
science. He was always the same; 
“Opoios Sia mavrev eyevero, Kev ovdevi 
MAWLHOn Tas ws ddnOGs ayabds aynp 
iv kat ovSev mpds mowmrdy cixe. Dion. 
(815.) Now, if we may believe Mar- 
cus himself or the character that is 
given of him by others, or depend on 
the histories of his life, we cannot be- 
lieve him to be a persecutor of the 
Christians. However it was that they 
were persecuted in his reign, so good 
and wise a prince could never act so 
contrary to himself. 
Iam, &c. Ricuarp Kine. 
(Enclosed in a letter from Mr. Trehawke 
to Mr. Merivale, Sep. 25, 1765.) 





Mr. Moy te To Mr. Kine. 

26th March, 1712. 

I was surprized to see you begin 
your answer with this strange para- 
dox, ‘‘ that my principal argument to 
prove M. Antoninus a persecutor, (on 
which, you say, most what I else 
urge depends,) is taken from his pro- 
posing the example of Pius for his 
model ; which you presume is founded 
on a mistake that the top character of 
Pius was his singular piety to the 
Gods, from whence I falsely suppose 
he took his surname.” This is the 
sum of your argument; and, give me 
leave to say, you are mistaken in every 
part of it. Inowhere asserted “ that 
Religion was the top character of 
Pius,” or “ that he took his name only 


from his piety.” 1 thought my prin- 
cipal argument to prove Marcus a per- 
secutor, had been the plain and posi- 
tive testimony of Athenagoras, the 
author of the Lyons letter (supposed 
to be Irenzeus), and many others whom 
I had cited, to prove that the perse- 
cution was carried on by his immediate 
orders and directions. But those, I 
presume, are the particulars you have 
not examined, and yet have ventured 
to pass sentence upon the whole. Nor 
can J conceive how a mistake in 
this single point should affect the 
whole train of my arguments in the 
second and third propositions, which 
have not the least dependence upon it, 
since it does not in the least touch 
that very branch of my first article, 
for which I brought it as a proof, as 
will easily appear by taking a view of 
my argument on that head. 

The main point | centended for in 
that article, was to prove Marcus 
Antoninus a bigot to his own religion ; 
from the whole tenour of his writings ; 
from his education ; and the character 
of his tutors and favourites; from his 
behaviour on the occasion of the Mar- 
commanic war and the pestilence; 
from his scorn and hatred of Christi- 
anity; and many other arguments, 
backed by a whole cloud of witnesses, 
which you do not contradict; and I 
might fairly have set the argument on 
that issue as proved beyond all excep- 
tion: but, to leave no room for doubt, 
I added (as another proof of it taken 
from his own works, vi. 23) that he 
proposed for the model of all his 
actions, the example of his father Pius, 
who was eminent for his piety to the 
Gods, as appeared from the direct au- 
thority of Marcus (ibid.) and Pausa- 
nias, p. 526. To them I joined Suidas 
and Eutropius; to whom I may add 
Antiochenus (Excerpta Valesiana, p. 
819), A. Victor, and the Historia Mis- 
cella, who all compare him to Numa, 
the founder of the Roman Religion. 
Afid in the rear of all, I shall bring 
Capitolinus (c. 13), whose passage I 
shall cite at large, because ’t is a com- 
ment on all the rest. ‘‘ Qui rite (or 
recte) comparetur Nume, cujus felici- 
tatem pietatemque, et securitatem, ce- 
remoniasque, semper obtinuit.” Are 
not these authorities of force enough 
to prove Pius a prince devoted to the 
religion of his country? and is not the 
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consequence I draw from it most cer- 
tain, that Marcus, if he followed the 
example of his father (as he himself 
assures us he did), must act upon the 
same principles, and be zealously ad- 
dicted to the Pagan religion? Where, 
in the name of wonder, lies the 
sophistry or weak side of this argu- 
ment? Till my testimonies are dis- 
proved, the conclusion built upon them 
will remain just and necessary. But 
you say ‘I have brought one false 
proof for the piety of Antoninus, viz. 
that he took his surname from his re- 
ligion.” But if so, what then? Have 
not I brought direct proof enough, be- 
sides, of his piety? and does not my 
argument stand firm without the help 
of this single proof, which, if it were 
dropt, would not weaken it one jot? 
So that this objection can never affect 
my main proposition, nor this particu- 
Jar proof of it, unless you could make 
out that the want of this single cir- 
cumstance, (viz. that Antoninus took 
his surname from his piety,) would 
prove, against so many express au- 
thorities as I have produced, that 
neither of the Antonines were zealous 
for their religion ; which would be a 
great rarity indeed. But this super- 
numerary proof, though of little mo- 
ment to that proposition, much less to 
any other article of my discourse, I 
will not part with, till you have ex- 
torted it by stronger reasons than you 
have yet offered. 

We meet with three opinions only, 
worth minding, in the Historians, 
about the original of this surname of 
Antoninus. The first is Pausanias 
(p. 526), who says he took it from his 
piety to the Gods, as Antiochus Si- 
detes, King of Syria, had his title of 
evoeBns on the same account. (Joseph. 
Antiq. 111.16.) The second is Dio’s, 
that he took it from his piety to his 
father Adrian; and Apuleius, in his 
Apology (p. 314), which was spoke 
under A. Pius, plainly intimates the 
same. This reason is mentioned By 
Capitolinus (2), and the institution of 
the evocSea or pialia by A. Pius in 
honour of Adrian, (as Casaubon ob- 
serves,) renders this opinion very pro- 
bable ; and it is well known that Aria- 
rathes, King of Cappadocia, took the 
surname of evoeBns for the same rea- 
son (Spanheim de Us. Num. 468), and 
Metellus among the Romans was styled 


Pius, on the like account. (Val. Max. 
v. 2.) The last is Antoninus, in his 
letter to Faustina, ‘‘ Hee (Clementia) 
patrem tuum imprimis Pii nomine or- 
navit.””. That his clemency princi- 
pally gave him that title, which ma- 
nifestly implies that the title, though 
chiefly, was not solely and entirely, 
owing to his clemency, and that his 
other virtues came in for a share in 
the name; and, what those virtues 
were, from whence can we better 
learn than from Pausanias, Apuleius, 
and Dio, who all flourished under the 
reign of Pius, or near it? Nor is 
there any other way of reconciling 
those three accounts, and making them 
consistent with each other, but by 
supposing that he did not take this 
surname from any of those single vir- 
tues, but from a joint mixture of them 
all, though his clemency, as the most 
popular virtue, might have the pre- 
ference of the rest. ‘‘ Nihil est tam 
populare quam bonitas.’’ (Cicero pro 
Ligurio, p. 12.) Nor could the se- 
nate make the Emperor a handsomer 
compliment, than to distinguish him 
by a title which in one word com- 
prised all the religious and moral vir- 
tues he excelled in. We have a re- 
markable instance of the same kind 
in Virgil, who gives his hero Aineas 
the same title, which the old Commen- 
tators explain in the same sense :— 
“ Insignem pietate virum,”’ Ain. 1. 14. 
“* Quia patrem et Deos penates de in- 
cendio Trojano liberavit,” says Ser- 
vius; and Donatus, more fully, ‘‘ Cul- 
torem Deorum et spectate virtutis ho- 
minem :”’ so that the character of piety 
in AEneas was not drawn from a sin- 
gle virtue, but from his most eminent 
moral and religious ones. A great 
divine has taken the same methcd of 
reconciling all the different opinions 
of our churchmen in their Restoration 
sermons about Charles the Second’s 
title ‘‘ of Pious Memory ;” and it is 
well. he did it. Otherwise, in a few 
years the one party would have been 
at as great a loss as the others still 
are, to know how he came by that 
name. But to apply this instance of 
fEneas to the case of Antoninus :— 
Where could the Senate find a better 
precedent to copy, in conferring a title 
of honour on their prince, than so 
nice a flatterer as Virgil? Thus much 
I thought necessary to allege in an- 
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swer to your objection; and if you 
are not satisfied with it, you may 
strike out this particular proof, and 
then try whether my other arguments 
upon this head are not strong enough 
to prove M. Antoninus a bigot to his 
religion. The rest of your letter may 
be all reduced to this short proposi- 
tion—That so merciful a prince as 
Antoninus could never be a perse- 
cutor; and this maxim, in your opinion, 
must outweigh all the express testi- 
monies I have brought to the contrary 
from so many Fathers, who, upon your 
supposition, must be all notorious 
liars. Upon this occasion, I cannot 
help citing an observation of that ad- 
mirable reasoner, Abp. Tillotson, (vol. 
111. 346), ‘‘ that it is the wildest thing 
in the world to set up a pretended de- 
monstration of reason against plain 
experience and matter of fact. To 
convince an adversary that argues upon 
this foot, there is no way left but to 
appeal to the experience of past ages, 
and produce more examples of the same 
kind ;’—which may be easily found 
in this case. Will you call in ques- 
tion the clemency of Trajan, and your 
hero A. Pius, whom, in my last dis- 
course, 1 have proved beyond all ex- 
ception to have been persecutors? 
Decius and Valerian were princes of 
great virtue and humanity, as we know 
from Zosimus, Victor, the Historia 
Miscella, and Trebellius Pollio; and 
yet you cannot deny them to have 
raised the bloodiest persecutions, with- 
out giving the lie to all antiquity. 
What answer can be given to these 
instances? But, to come nearer home 
to our own age. How many Protes- 
tants were burnt by Francis the First, 
as Mezeray assures us, who at the 
same time saith, that prince had no 
equal in clemency? How many were 
butchered by his successor Henry the 
Second, who assisted in person at some 
of their executions ?—‘‘ cum alioqui 
mitissimus Regis animus ab omni cru- 
delitate penitus abhorreret,” (saysThu- 
anus, Lib. 6. p. 172.) How can you 
evade these testimonies, but by saying 
that Mezeray and Thuanus, the very 
best of all our modern historians, were 
abominable liars? Queen Elizabeth, 
by all indifferent writers, is reckoned 
a generous and gentle princess; yet 
whoever considers her proceedings 
against Udal, with the execution of 
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Percy, Greenwood, and Barrow, and 
the barbarous laws enacted in her 
reign against the Sectaries, will find 
it a. hard task to acquit her of the 
charge of a severe persecutor. I am 
not ignorant that these transactions 
have been applauded by your great 
champion, and recommended as whole- 
some severities to the practice of the 
present age. 

I should be glad to see you recon- 
cile all these examples, and many 
more which I could bring, to the ge- 
neral rule which you have laid down, 
that no merciful prince can be a per- 
secutor. These instances are enough 
to prove what I contend for, and I 
may safely rest the argument upon 
them, without trying to give you a 
solution of a difficulty you lay so much 
stress on; since persecution and cle- 
mency, as widely as they seem to 
differ in theory, are found so consis- 
tent in practice. I have said already 
a good deal on this head, (Prop. 2,) 
to which I refer you when you are 
more at leisure to examine particulars. 
The only plea I shall now offer in ex- 
cuse of Antoninus is, that, notwith- 
standing his rough proceedings against 
the Christians, he still deserves the 
character of a merciful prince, because 
it is visible from the whole course of 
his life and actions, that he was all 
goodness when the interest of his Gods 
was not concerned, and consequently 
his severities against the Christians did 
not flow from the cruelty of his temper, 
but his zeal for his religion and the 
laws of his church, by which (as 1 
formerly observed) all foreign reli- 
gions were forbid. Nor can you 
wonder at this part in a heathen 
prince, and the Pontifex Maximus of 
Rome; since cruelty for the sake of 
religion, so far from being thought 
a crime, has been consecrated and 
made a virtue by almost all sects of 
Christians since the date of St. Aus- 
tin’s two blessed epistles in praise of 
persecution : though it seems odd that 
religion, in its own nature the parent 
of all moral virtues, should be made 
the only excuse for the breach of them. 
I will not inquire by what engines 
this spirit has been raised in ‘the 
best and best natured religion in the 
world” (as Abp. Tillotson justly styles 
it). That subject will naturally lead 
me into reflections you will not like 
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to hear; but it is as clear as the sun, 
from the examples I have produced, 
that this principle, however it took its 
rise, has carried princes of the noblest 
natures and dispositions, of the great- 
est virtues and humanity in other re- 
spects, to the highest acts of cruelty 
and oppression; which is all I am con- 
tending for. Iam, &c. 
W. Movyte. 
P.S.—I believe you wonder, after 
I had put so full a period to this con- 
troversy in my last, to see me renew 
it; but when I tell you I am now laid 
up of the gout, you will easily see it 
is only to divert myself in my present 
confinement, without any desire to 
pursue it. My papers on this subject 
are trifles not worth your keeping ; but, 
if you please, they are at your service 
for a month longer, when | desire you 
will send them by the post. 


Letrer or OLiverR CROMWELL TO 
Tuomas Knevett, Esa. 


S*,—I can’ott pretend to any i’terest 
in you, for any thinge I have donn, 
nor aske any fauor for any seruice I 
may doe you; but because I am con- 
scious to my selfe of a readinesse to 
serue any gentleman in all possible 
ciuillityes, 1 am bold to bee beforehand 
with you to aske your fauor on’ the 
behalfe of your honeste poore neigh- 
bors of Hapton, whoe as I am inform- 
ed are in some trouble, and are like to 
bee putt to more, by one Robert 
Browne your tenant, whoe, not wel- 
pleased with the way of these men, 
seeks their disquiett all hee may. 
Truly nothinge moues mee to desire 
this more then the pittie I beare them 
in respect of their honestie, and the 
trouble 1 heere they are like to suffer 
for their consciences; and, howeuer 
the world interprette itt, I am not 
ashamed to sollicitt for such as are 
any where under a pressure of this 
kinde, doeinge heerin as I would be 
donnby. S*, this is a quarrelsome age, 
and the anger seemes to mee to bee 
the worse where the ground is thinges 
of difference in opinion, w* to cure, 
to hurt men in their names, persons, 
or estates, will not bee found an apt 
remedie. S*, it will not repent you to 
protect those poore men of Hapton 
from iniurie and opression, w*" that 
you would is the effect of this letter. 

6 
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S, you will not want the gratefull 
acknowledgment, nor vtmost endea- 
uors of requitall, from 
Your most humble seruant, 
Oxrtver CroMWELL. 
1646. July 27. London. 
For my noble friend Thomas Kneuett, 
Esq. att his house att Ashwell Thorpe, 
Norfolke, theise. 


To his Highness the Lo*. Proctecto” of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
Humble Petit” of Tho’. Knyvett of 
Ashwellthorpe, in the County of 
Norff. Esqr. 

Humbly sheweth, 

Nott to trouble y™ High* wt a repe- 
tition of the whole buisness of Ley- 
stoffe, whereof I was soe long agoe 
discharg’d by an ord* from the com’tee 
of L*s and Commons, w*" ord™ was 
chiefly obtaynd by the gracious and 
true testimony y* High* was pleasd to 
give to my L‘ of Manchester. Not- 
w''standing w** discharge the Com- 
ms" for decimation for Norff. finding 
mee formerly sequestred, conceiud me 
to be w'"in their instructions, uppon 
w“ ground they sent mee summons to 
appeare before y™, butt my discharge 
nott fully satisfying them | was forct 
to appeall to y" High® by petition, we 
petition y*' High* was pleasd to refer 
to y™ Maior G’rall, or any three of the 
Comm™ for securing the peace of the 
County of Norff. to make a report, 
w*" report y’ Hight was pleas’d to 
refer to y* Privy Councell, and they 
were pleasd uppon debate to re- 
fer itt backe to the Comm" of Norff. 
as to the discharge of y" Petition; 
who being inform’d by S* Will™ Pas- 
ton of y* gracious inclinations to my 
buisnesse, butt receiuing noe imme- 
diate ord’ from y* High’, ye Comm™ 
haue granted mee fourteen dayes to 
gaine thatt fauour y* High* was pleasd 
to proffer to St W. Paston by a IF to 
Maior Haynes, concerning my dis- 
charge, for w* high fauors and iustice 
y® Petitt shall ever pray. 


The Thomas Knevett above men- 
tioned was descended through the 
Bourchiers Barons Berners from King 
Edward the Third. He died June 20, 
1658. His great-granddaughter, Har- 
riet, married Henry Wilson, esq. of 
Ashwellthorpe (jure ux.), and had is- 
sue, inter alios, a daughter Harriet, 
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grandmother to the late Col. Knyvett 
. Leighton, in whose possession the ori- 
ginal letter and petition lately were; 
and a son Henry, father of Robert 
Wilson, esq. in whose favour his late 
Majesty terminated the abeyance of 
the Barony of Berners, May 5, 1832. 
On the seal attached to the letter are 
the following arms :—Quarterly, 1. a 
lion rampant; 2. three spear-heads, 
two and one; 3. a chevron between 
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two fleurs de lis; 4. three chevronels ; 
5. a lion rampant; 6. on a chevrona 
mullet. Crest, on a wreath above a 
profile helmet mantled, &c. a demi- 
lion rampant, holding in his dexter 
paw a fleur de lis. This seal varies 
from that engraved in Simon’s Works, 
pl. xxxi. in respect to the sixth quar- 
tering, which is there a lion rampant. 


Shrewsbury, Aug. 10. G. M. 





MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, No. XXI. 


LettTerR oF JouN EVELYN. 


Mr. UrsBan, 

Such pleasing associations are con- 
nected with the name of Evelyn, that, 
had the letter, of which I send you a 
copy, less to recommend it, you would 
perhaps wish to preserve it among 
your Memorials of Literary Charac- 
ters. Yours, &c. C. W. L. 

Wotton, Mar. 6, .. 03. 

S',—I am asham’d the trifle I lately 
sent you should cost you the paine, 
you tell me you are in, for words to 
thank me; who owe you double ac- 
knowledgmt for the honour you do me 
in accepting it: I wish it caryed any 
proportion tothe favour you are pleased 
to shew it: since besides the greate 
regard due to St Robt. Southwell, the 
character he has born as our presi- 
dent (and still adornes as its repre- 
sentative) gives him just title to the 
noblest productions of the Society ; 
but his comity and condescention onely 
to encourage and accept the meanest 
of them. 

Concerning y* inquiry about y¢ 
parsly, our coloni here know nothing 
of it; and not having Mr. Woodeige 
“‘ Systema” by me, 1 cannot tell 
what parsly he may mean, there be- 
ing so many species of that plant. 
If it be the com’on petroselinum we 
use in the kitchen, and plant in the 
garden; you know ’tis propagated by 
the seede, sown in y® spring, and in 
good mould ; that ’tis somewhat longer 
in coming up than most other olitorys, 
and therefore best imbib’d before semi- 
nation; that if it escape very hard 
winters without covering, it will last 
three or four years, especially if often 
cutt, which revives and causes it to 
spring afresh, which haply the close 
and greedy bite of sheep may supply 
instead of the gard’ner’s knife. If this, 


Gent, Maa. Vot. VIII. 


I say, be it he meanes, 1 believe the 
warm and neglected corners of pasture 
fields might not refuse it; but how it 
would speede upon higher sheepdownes 
and larger grounds (since in hot wea- 
ther it requires refreshing, and in very 
cold, some shelter) I cannot tell. Is 
there not a mountaine parsly naturaly 
growing about St. Vincent’s Rocks, 
near y' delicious seate? Alisunder 
beares the name of apium montano, and 
the carocalis and wild daucus are of the 
tribe, and grow com’on among our 
sheepewalks ; but as to whether they 
do eate of it I indeed do not know. 
Our shepherds in this country are will- 
ing to let genista (common broome) 
grow in some places of their sheep 
pastures, affirming that it preserves 
them from the rot. S', I am sorry I 
can furnish you so little upon this 
rural article from my owne or other’s 
experience; who remain, d* S', your 
most humble and obedient servant, 
EVELYN. 

St, I beseech you to p'sent my most 
humble service to Mr. Hill, who with 
his obliging lett" convey’d me yours. 
Be pleased to tell him 1 would giadly 
know, whether he have met with any 
coine or medal with the Bipennis Tene- 
dia on it, besides that publish’d by 
Mr’. Greaves in his Remains. 

As for conos, most frequently taken 
to be Consiantinopolis Oblignata, 1 
think they read it better Constantinus 
oc Baon. 


Rev. Witiiam Gwyn, 


In the present populous state of 
Brighton, the following appears almost 
incredible; yet it occurred only in1770. 

‘Mr. Gwynn, Principal of Brazen 
Nose, was found dead, lying flat on 
his face, by some boys, in Bright- 
helmston church-yard, where he had lain 
2 days undiscovered ; it was supposed 

3R 
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that he had fallen in an apoplectic fit. others, but to no purpose; the next day 
He had been tutor of the College, and (Saturday) the search was renewed, to as 
elected head of his Society only a few little effect; when it was generally sup- 
months, and not above 35 years of posed that he was drowned: on Sunday, 
age, and a good scholar; being the however, the body was discovered by the 
son of Mr. Gwynn, Vicar or Rector of edge of a pathway, west of the town, @ 


; : ; little above the church, lying with the 
Prescote in Lancashire, and formerly 4.6 downwards among ‘standing barley. 


Fellow of King’s College, who died There were several guineas, a pocket-book, 
very aged this spring, 1770.” (Cole’s &c. found about him; the body was 
Collections, vol. xlvi. MS. Addl. Brit. brought to the New Ship, and examined 
Mus. 5847, p. 450). by our principal physician Dr. Awsiter, 

The particulars of this occurrence who gave it as his opinion, that he fell in 
are more particularly related in the @ fit, and was suffocated for want of timely 
London Chronicle of Aug. 21, 1770; ssistance. Mr. Gwynn was a respectable 


A irely, character, eminent for his learning, and 
oc sl tg ay, el gaa Y> had been newly elected Principal of Bra- 


zen Nose College.’’ 

‘* Brighthelmstone, August 20. Yester- William Gwyn, M.A. 1757, was 
= Seg Principal of! =< Gestuben presented to the rectory of Cottingham 
This gentleman arrived at Brighthelm. '" Northamptonshire, by the College 
stone on Friday morning, and ordered a |" 1768: and elected Principal of 


dinner to be ready by twoo’clock: in the Brazen-nose, May 10, 1770. The 
interim he went to take a walk, but not sale of his library, by Fletcher of Ox- 
returning, enquiries and diligent search ford in 1771, is recorded in Nichols’s 
were made for him by his servant and Literary Anecdotes, iii. 677. 





MONUMENT TO MILES COVERDALE, 


THE following is a copy of the in- lately erected in the church of St. 
scription on a monument to the me- Magnus the Martyr, London :— 
mory of the illustrious Miles Coverdale, 


To the Memory of Mirss CoveRDALE: 
who, convinced that the pure Word of God ought to be the sole rule of our faith 
and guide of our practice, laboured earnestly for its diffusion; and, with the view 
of affording the means of reading and hearing, in their own tongue, the wonderful 
works of God, not only to his own countrymen, but to the nations that sit in dark- 
ness, and to every creature wheresoever the English language might be spoken, spent 
many years of his life in preparing a translation of the Scriptures. 
On the 4th of October, 1535, 
the first complete English printed Version of 
Che Bible 
was published under his direction. 
' The Parishioners of St. Magnus the Martyr, 
desirous of acknowledging the mercy of God, and calling to mind that 
Mites CovERDALE 
was once Rector of their Parish, 
erected this Monument to his Memory, A. D. 1837. 


‘“‘ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace, and bring 
glad tidings of good things.’”’—Isa1au, lii. 7. 


The arm-chair of the pious Miles George Weare Braikenridge, of Broom- 
Coverdale is now in the possession of well House, near Bristol. 





POETRY. 





THE FALL OF THE OAKS. 


MUST ye then fall?—Ye old ancestral oaks, Must those huge gnarled limbs, that in the air 
Time-hallow’d trees, of long since vanish’d Of the free heav’ns by winter’s blasts un- 
years harm’d, [selves, 
Th’ unconscious witnesses, bonds visible Unscathed by tempest, proudly rear’d them- 
Between the past and present—must ye fall? —_— Be levell’d to the dust; and all the work 
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Of Nature’s chemistry, the silent work 

Of centuries, by weak and wanton hands 

In one sad moment be for ever ruin’d! 
Yes! heart-lov’d friends, the fated hour is 
Sad as a knell of death upon the ear [come. 
Strikes the sharp ringing of th’ unpitying 


axe. 

Well may J call you friends, whose happiest 
hours {alone, 

Fled ’neath your solemn shades. Oft when 

From heat of burning noon retired, I’ve 
watch’d (leaves, 

The glitt’ring sunlight through your twinkling 

Which, ever as the faintest breeze play’d on 
them, 

Were fring’d with golden sheen, and all around 

Was pour’d, by contrast of the glowing 
fields 

More soft and soothing made, a glorious flood 

Of green gold light, fit radiance for the haunt 

Of lonely Dryad, or the nimble elves 

That shun “ day’s garish eye.”” O happy hours! 

When stream’d upon my soul a rapturous 
tide 

Of sweet thick-coming fancies, such as lap 

The poet’s soul in joy, yet undefined, 

Faint, feeble images of those bright thoughts 

Which the true poet knows, such thoughts as 
thine, 

Wordsworth revered, when by the grassy marge 

Of Windermere or Derwent from thy heart 

Come songs of holiest wisdom ; such as thine, 

O! Coleridge, wise for others, when on height 

Of sov’ran Brocken thou didst stand, Such 
thoughts, 

Such gushings of the heart, e’en I have known ; 

Languid, indeed, and as the fleeting forms 

Of some fair dream confus’d and vanishing : 

Dreams from the far-off land of poesy, 

Whence the full chords of the immortal harps 

Fall faint upon mine ear, scarce audible, 

Like fairy music, such as idly dream 

The lonely shepherds ’mid the heath’ry hills 

Of rocky Morven, or the greener glades 

Of Erin, loveliest island of the main. 

Yes, those were happy hours, but happier still 

When on a summer’s eve with dearest friends 

I’ve sat beneath your outspread arms, and 
held 

Calm converse pure as the o’erarching skies ; 

Converse of import serious, such as suits 

The solemn hour of twilight, when the stars 

Come forth in angel quires, and closing shades 

In dewy silence lap the steamy earth— 

Silence scarce broken by the happy chirp 

Of nestling birds, or voice of bleating flocks 

From misty meadow, or the sudden laugh 

Of passing maiden, or the distant chime 

From village steeple, or from minster tower,— 

Swelling and falling on the soothed ear 

As swell and fall the surges of the gale, 

Or tuneful rustling of the wavy corn. [less 

Glad were these pensive moments, glad not 

When on the mossy turf beneath these shades 

Dear circling friends enjoy’d the rustic meal 

Of summer fruits, the lurking strawberry, 
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The blushing cherry, gooseberry that threats 

With sharpset spears the rash invading hand— 

Delicious viands for the ready feast ! 

Swiftly and sweetly flew the laughing hours, 

And cheerful jest and merry tale ran round, 

And list’ning Echo answer’d back the song. 

Ye trees! ye are not silent: though no sound 

Of voice be in you, sweetly do ye speak, 

By magic force of memory vocal made. 

How solemn, how mysterious is the voice, 

That still small voice, which to the thoughtful 
heart 

Is utter’d forth from all the silent things 

Of holiest Nature—from earth, skies, and seas, 

From breezy mountain or wide-spreading 
plain, [floods, 

From sparkling streamlet or slow moving 

From sunbright glades or gloomy night of 
woods— [stones 

Yea! from all trees and flow’rs, yea, from all 

Do voices come, that speak to us of things 

Long pass’d away into the awful gulf 

Of ages long since vanish’d. Ah me! 

Ah me! that ever should avail the hand 

Of busy, tyrant, feeble man, to break 

The smallest link in that mysterious chain 

Which binds the past and present, (visibly 

Binding the following waves of man’s frail 
race [pledge 

In one vast whole,) and gives us soothing 

That we, when we have slipp’d into the 
grave, 

The silent grave, shall not be all forgotten,— 

Be it or tree, or tower, or ancient hall, 

The hoary trees which our forefathers knew, 

The ancient church wherein our grandsires 
worshipp’d, 

The venerable hall where pass’d away 

The hopes, the cares, the sorrows, and the joys 

Of generations,—picture changeable 

Yet ever still the same,—youth’s fiery dreams, 

Manhood’s still hopes, the backward-looking 
glance 

Of age that longs for rest. Ye ancient trees! 

When thus around your mournful ruins lie, 

With what a weight upon my heart doth press 

Feeling of wrong, of separation rude {were 

From joys which ye have witness’d; for ye 

Associate with all things I lov’d, and while 

Ye stood and wav’d as erst your sighing 
boughs, 

Still lived in you the past, not vanish’d yet, 

Not altogether gone those sunny hours 

That fled in youth so swift and cheerily. 

Swiftly, alas how swift! since that bright 
time, 

When all things laugh’d around me, when 
each pulse, 

When ev’ry breath was joy, and life’s gay path 

Meander’d through the flower-enamell’d meads 

Of unexperienced hope, how chang’d are all 
things ! [float 

Schemes vanish’d, like the feath’ry clouds that 

And melt away in sunshine round the peaks 

Of Cambrian mountains, or untimely snows 

Dissolv’d before th’ impatient glance of May. 
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How sober’d is the vision and the dream! 
The dazzling radiance of the early dawn 
Fades with. the lengthening day, a calmer 
light 
Displays the ruder features of the scene, 
Life’s stern realities of loss and change 
Teach us severer wisdom, seldom learnt 
But from Experience, mistress harsh and rude. 
Yea! ceaseless is the ever-gliding flux 
Of earthly change, for ever on it flows 
With so continuous tract we note it not, 
Till mark’d by loss of what we love, or fall 
Of old familiar forms, that long have stood 
Time’s iron hand, so long that it doth seem 
As though nor time, nor change, nor death 
were theirs. [creeps, 
That aged man, who ’mongst these branches 
With silver’d locks, with tottering steps and 
slow, 
Sported a blithesome infant ’neath these shades, 
Nor knew them younger; in his father’s 
time 
These were the “ old tall oaks.” Years since 
hath gone 
The ancient race coeval with these woods, 
The gaunt grim warriors, and the stately 
dames, [mains 
They sleep long since in dust, and nought re- 
Save antique efligies of constant prayer. 
The jovial squire, who loved with hound and 
horn 
To rouse the sleeping echoes of the giades, 
And brush the dew before the rising sun ;— 
Or who, when whistling winds piped high and 
loud, 
Or soft and silently the gath’ring snow 


Loaded the groaning woods, with gen’rous 
heart 
Spread forth for all his hospitable board, 
And held such revelry as Christmas claims ;— 
He too is gone :—gone, too, the old grey hall; 
Its old hereditary sanctities, 
Tales and traditions, venerable dreams [fall’n, 
Of bygone splendours. These now, too, are 
Their living monuments, not sere with eld, 
But still of vig’rous green, fall’n in their 
prime, 
Scatter’d like warriors on the field of death. 
Ye giant relics! trumpet-tongued ye speak 
Th’ unnoted lesson to our careless ears, 
Here all things fleet like shadows and do 
change; 
Here ’s no abiding city. May we seek 
One that shall be hereafter, to endure 
When time, and change, and death shall be 
no more. {more 
Farewell! farewell! ye long-lov’d trees! No 
From midst your thickest shades shall Phi- 
lomel [more 
Pour forth all night the passionate song, no 
The redbreast warble on your leafless sprays 
His cheery strain ’neath dun and dreary skies, 
A voice of summer ’mid December snows. 
Farewell! for now the rising gales of Even 
Wail mournfully amongst your naked arms— 
Naked alas! when Spring’s life-giving glance 
Should bid you burst in all your leafy pride. 
With mourning notes I quit you; dirge-like 
strains (thoughts 
Suit well these sighing gales, and solemn 
The woful ruin that lies round us here. 
J. H.G. 











RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 


WE have of late had many occasions for remarking the rise—we may now 
rather say, the growth—of a taste for early national literature, both in England 
and among our neighbours on every side. The appearance of an extremely 
useful Anglo-Saxon bibliography, drawn up with much care and industry by 
M. Francisque Michel, and printed in Paris,* has induced us to review briefly 
the progress of the study of Anglo-Saxon Literature in our own country, from 
its rise in the days of Matthew Parker. 

It is to the general and intelligent spirit of research which characterised 
so strongly the age of Elizabeth—for her long reign was literally an age 
—that we owe, in a great measure, the preservation of our vast stores of 
early manuscripts. The Anglo-Saxon monuments were seized upon with 
peculiar avidity in the grand struggle between the opposing doctrines at the 
period of the Reformation, because they presented the most undeniable argu- 
ments against the verity and antiquity of the principal points of the Romish 
belief, in numerous Homilies, some of them directed against those very doc- 





* Bibliotheque Anglo-Saxonne, par Francisque Michel, 8vo. 1837. Paris, Silvestre. 
London, Pickering. 

This volume contains a bibliographical description of all the Anglo-Saxon books, or 
books in which there are long passages in that language, which have been printed up 


to the period of its publication. It is preceded by an Essay on the Study of Anglo- 
Saxon, by Mr. Kemble. 
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trines at that time looked upon as growing heresies. Hence the Saxon Homi- 
lies, of which it is to be regretted that we have not a good and complete edition, 
were brought forward with eagerness by the famous martyrologist John Fox, 
one of the first editors of Anglo-Saxon books, backed by Parker himself, who 
supplied them from the stores of his own library ; and the collection published 
under Parker’s eye by L’Isle was thought of so much importance, that the 
authenticity of its contents and their exact agreement with the MSS. was 
vouched by the signature of the Archbishop and fourteen Bishops. Among 
the Saxonists of Elizabeth’s reign, we must not forget the topographer Lam- 
barde, who, so early as 1568, first put forth an edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws. . 

The study of Anglo-Saxon had, however, in the sixteenth century, almost 
entirely theology for its object; and it was not till the century following that 
the language began to be studied for itself, philologically, and then we find 
certainly the names which hitherto shine brightest amongst our Angle-Saxon 
scholars, for we will never agree to detract from their reputation, because 
others, working on their foundation, have been able to find out their errors, 
and build a firmer superstructure. From near the middle of the seventeenth 
century to the end occur the distinguished names of Spelman, Whelock, 
Junius, Somner, Gibson, Rawlinson, Elstob, Thwaites, and Hickes; the last 
of whom, in his Thesaurus Linguarum Veterum Septentrionalium, produced one 
of the most splendid books that has ever been printed. To the first of these 
men we owe the fine edition of the Anglo-Saxon Laws and Councils, and the first 
and only edition of the Anglo-Saxon version of the Psalms. Whelock gave us 
an edition of King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory; Junius, the first edition of Cedmon and the Anglo-Saxon Gospels; 
Somner published the first Anglo-Saxon Dictionary in 1659; Gibson edited 
that valuable and interesting historical document, the Saxon Chronicle ; 
Rawlinson published Alfred’s translation of Boethius; Elstob edited an 
Homily or two, and began an edition of Alfred’s Orosius, afterwards badly 
edited by Daines Barrington ; Elizabeth Elstob had projected at the begin- 
ning of the last century a complete edition of the Homilies of Alfric; to 
Thwaites we owe the Heptateuch, Job, the Gospel of Nicodemus, and the frag- 
ment of the fine poem of Judith. Some of these names ought, perhaps, to be 
given to the beginning of the eighteenth century; but they belong to the 
school of the Anglo-Saxonists of the seventeenth. Hickes, by his philological 
labours, conferred a lasting benefit on the study of the language, and, from his 
time to within a few years, all that has been known relating to the grammar 
and construction of the language was derived from the pages of his Thesaurus. 

The eighteenth century presents to us almost a blank, if we except a few 
works of importance published in the earlier part of it. In 1721, Wilkins 
printed a new edition of the Laws; Smith, at Cambridge, printed Alfred’s 
Bede in the following year; in 1737, Wilkins gave the Councils. We must 
not pass over the great Dictionary of Lye and Manning, published in 1772—a 
monument of vast industry, thrown away, in a great measure, for want of 
discrimination and philological knowledge ; for we have in it not only different 
cases and inflections, but sometimes even different parts of speech confounded 
for one another, accusatives or genitives given for nominatives, plurals for 
singulars, adverbs and verbs for substantives. 

The present century was introduced somewhat unpropitiously by the ridicu- 
lous publications of Samuel Henshall; but since his time an entirely new 
school of Anglo-Saxonists has risen up—new, both by the long space of time 
which separates it from the school that flourished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and by the improvedand more correct principles which now govern it. 
The zealous labours of Ingram, Bosworth, and Cardale, have done much 
towards inviting the attention of scholars to the subject, and have had their 
fruits; and the deep and accurate philological principles derived from foreign 
schools, and applied su successfully by Thorpe and Kemble, have given the 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature a place amongst liberal studies, which we 
hope will not again be lost. Our most fervent desire is, that this study should 
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be pursued cordially and unitedly, and it is with extreme pain that we have 
seen in one instance its progress marked by unkindly feelings. Let not one 
scholar disdain another because he has fallen into errors; and let not the other 
refuse to be convinced of the errors he has fallen into, when, if he be really 
a lover of knowledge for the sake of knowledge itself, the advantages must 
be his, as much as theirs who discover them. 

The student of Anglo-Saxon has not now the same difficulties to contend 
with that existed formerly; he has, in Thorpe’s translation of Raske, a good 
and tangible grammar—a dictionary, it is true, he has none that can be of 
much use, though we hope that this will not long be a desideratum ; but he 
has excellent, and, at the same time, attractive, elementary books in Thorpe’s 
Analecta and Apollonius, both accompanied with such good glossaries as will 
enable him to ground himself perfectly in the language without the need of a 
dictionary. When he has well studied the Analecta, he may confidently ven- 
ture on Beowulf, which in Kemble’s edition is accompanied by a good glossary, 
which will also serve for other poetical works, such as Thorpe’s Cedmon, or 
the valuable poetry of the Vercelli MS. printed for the Record Commission by 
the exertions of Mr. Purton Cooper, and also edited by Thorpe.* We mention 
only these books, because, being accurately and philologically edited, they are 
the only ones which ought to be put into the hands of a student. Of the 
numerous volumes described in the Bibliography published by M. Michel, how 
few are there which deserve a place in the library of a scholar ! 

At present our only hopes for an enlightened patronage of the study of 
Anglo-Saxon literature rest on the Society of Antiquaries, who we hope will 
go on vigorously in the track which they have marked out. We shall then soon 
have our libraries stored with good and useful editions of Anglo-Saxon books. 
We look to them for the poetry of the Exeter Book, already in an advanced 
state of preparation, for the Homilies, for some or all the pure and elegant 
writings of the great King Alfred. 





LATIN VERSES BY THE LATE LORD TENTERDEN. 
Letter from Lord Tenterden to Sir Egerton Brydges, 15th Sept. 1830. 


I HAVE always felt that it might be said that a Chief Justice and a Peer 
might employ his leisure hours better than in writing nonsense verses about 
flowers. But I must tell you how this fancy of recommencing to hammer Latin 
metres, after a cessation of more than thirty years, began. Brougham procured 
for me, from Lord Grenville, a copy of some poems printed by him under the 
title of ‘‘ Nugez,”’ chiefly his own; one or two, I believe, of Lord Wellesley, 
written long ago; and a piece of very good Greek humour, by Lord Holland.t 
The motto in the title-page is four or five hendecasyllabic lines by Fabricius. 
At the same time, John Williams, of the Northern Circuit, now the Queen’s 
Solicitor-general, who is an admirable scholar, sent me four or five Greek 
epigrams of his own. I had a mind to thank each of them, and found I could 
do so with great ease to myself in ten hendecasyllables. This led me to com- 
pose two trifles, in the same metre, on two favourite flowers ; and afterwards 
some others (now I think twelve in all) in different Horatian metres. And one, 
an Ovidian epistle, of which the subject is the Forget-me-not. One of the 





* The interesting collection of Anglo-Saxon monuments from foreign libraries here 
alluded to, though printed, is not yet published; but it has been prematurely brought 
before the publie by the late Committee of the House of Commons. The manner in 
which the Secretary of the Record Commission was there attacked for the printing of 
these few sheets, showed very little either of enlightened or good feelings. For our- 
selves, we feel extremely grateful to Mr. Cooper for having found an excuse for 
obtaining and printing among the publications of the Record Commission, fragments, 
everyway so valuable, which otherwise would only have been communicated to scholars 
by some fortunate but unforeseen accident. 

+t yew poems are given in the Numbers of our Magazine for Dec. 1836 and Feb. 
1837.—Eb. : 
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earliest is an ode on the Conservatory, in the Alcaic metre, of which the last 
stanza contains the true cause and excuse of the whole, and this I will now 
transcribe. 
Sit fabulosis fas mihi cantibus 
Lenire curas! Sit mihi floribus 
Mulcere me fessum, senemque 
Carpere quos juvenis solebam. 


You see I am now on my hobby, and you must be patient while 1 take a short 
tide. Another of the earliest is an ode in the Sapphic metre on the Convalleria 
Majalis—the Lily of the Valley. I am a great admirer of Linneus, and my 
verses contain many allusions to his system: not, however, I trust, quite so 
luscious as Darwin’s Loves of the Plants, which, I believe, were soon forgotten. 
I have not seen the book for many years. I have one little ode, written in the 
present year, on a plant called the Linnea Borealis, which Sir James Smith 
tells us was a name given to it from its supposed resemblance to the obscurity 
of the early days of the great botanist. It is not common, and possesses no 
particular attraction. Smith says it has sometimes been found on the Scottish 
mountains: and I have a plant sent to me last spring by Dr. Williams. I 
will send you a copy of this also. You must give me credit for the botanical 
correctness of the first part. Of the rest you can judge, and you may criticise 
as much as you please. There are three other metres of Horace, on which I 
should like to write something ; but what, or when, I know not. It is now 
high time to quit this subject. 


CONVALLERIA MAJALIS. 





Quo pedes olim valuere, robur 
Letus et mentis juvenilis ardor, 
Si tuo, dulcis, redeunte curru, 
Maia, redirent, 
Quererem inculti nemorosa ruris, 
Impiger densas penetrare valles, 


Qua suos grata renovant sub umbré 
Lilia flores. 


Ducat haud fallax odor insolentem : 

Et loquax flatu levis aura grato 

Abditam frustra sobolem recessu 
Prodet avito. 


Conditus molli foliorum amictu 
Dum tener ventos timet atque solem, 
Fortior tandem gracili racemus 
Stipite surgit, 
Flosculis nutans oneratus albis, 
Non ebur lucet, Pariumve marmor 
Puriiis, nec qué decoret pruind 
Cana cupressos. 


Talis et pectus niveumque collum, 

Advend viso, pudibunda texit 

Insule virgo, leviterque cymbam a 
Litore trusit. 


Voce sed leni, facieque mot 

Hospitem, fido prius indicatum 

Somniis vati, magicas ad edes 
Nescia duxit. 


Cal. Maii, 1828. 


Que diu, patris comes exsulantis 

Vallium saltus coluit quietos 

Leta, si nigros roseo ligaret 
Flore capillos. 


Mox tamen tristi monitu parentis 

Territa, absentique timens, puella 

Nobilis supplex, petere ipsa regem 
Ausit et urbem. 


Otii lassum accipitrem canemque, 

Seque captivum juvenem querentis 

Et lacus dulces, Elenamque molli 
Voce sonantis. 


Palluit cantus; adiit trementem 

Leve subridens generosus hospes 

Simplici pluma, viridique veste 
Notus, et ore. 

Et sua, quem tu petis, hic in arce 

Regius, jam nunc ait, est Jacobus, 

Virgini nunquam gravis invocanti, 
Mitte timores. 

Te manent intus pater, atque patre 

Carior ; nudis procerum capillis 

Cetus expectat, poterisque opertum 
Noscere regem. 

Et vagi posthic equitis pericla 

Forsan, et suavis Elen loquelas, 

Et levem vates memori phaselum 
Carmine dicet. 


LINNZA BOREALIS. 
Parvula, sed magni jam nominis, infrequens sub umbr& 
Humi recumbit herba nigricanti 
Arida piniferi montis loca, glareamque raram 
Inter, remotis in jugis quiescens. 
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Attamen haud Floram divam latet, illa flosculorum 
Decus gemellum frondibus minutis 

Addit, neglectamque viris fovet ; equa duriori 
Mitique nutrix in solo virentim. 


Talis et Arctoo sub sidere, frigidoque ccelo 
Ignotus, indigens, diu jacebat 

Pauperi Linneus tritus lare ; destinatus olim 
Princeps scientiz nove magister, 


Herborum species dignoscere, nuptiasque justas 
Gentesque, et ordines docere certos ; 

Quippe ut non Veneris sine numine possit exoriri 
Frutex, vel herba, vel nemus, probavit. 


Aut filius, abdunt quee semina, queeve tristis austros 
Deserta taxus increpat morantes, 

Orbam se sterilemque dolens, nisi conjugis remoti 
Genialis aura visat invocantem. 


Preescia Flora illum sibi nutriit, et juvante lund 
Vernis odoribus cubile tinxit, 

Infantisque oculis ultro Dea somnientis alté 
Sub nocte se palam dedit videri. 


Atque comes hilaris Venus adfuit ; ora tum manusque 
Junctas, amantes ut dicet pudicas 

Vidit, et amplexus atque oscula, sentiitque mentem 
Puer sororum conscius Dearum. 


Non. Maii, 1830. 


DOMUS CONSERVATORIA. 


Haud nos, ut urbem, Flora, per inclytam 
Olim Quirites, te colimus Deam, 
Fictumve celatumve numen 
Marmoreis domibus locamus. 


Quas impudicis vocibus ebria 
Lascivientim turba jocantium 
Festis salutatura donis 
Saltibus et strepitu revisat. 


Sed rure aprico te vitrea excipit 
Aides, remissis pervia solibus, 
Qua videas imbres nivales 
Et gelidis hyemem sub Arctis. 


Secura jam non hospitio minus 
Nostro foveris, sub Jove candidum 
Quam si benigno tu Tarentum, aut 
Niliacam coleres Syenem. 


Ceecis pererrat tramitibus domum 
Ardor, propinquis missus ab ignibus, 


Aut per canales unda clausos 


Et fluit, et refluit, recentes 


Secum calores perpetuo rotans 
Gyro, quietis leta laboribus 
Servire, jucundoque curas 
Auxilio tenues levare. 


Cal. Feb. 1828. 
7 


Ergo sub auris plurima non suis 
Ardentes austri progenies viget, 
Neve occidentales Edis 
Addere se socias recusant 


Herbeve, floresve; aut patrium dolent 
Liquisse coelum, fervidus abstulit 
Si nauta, mercatorve prudens, 
Vel peregrina petens viator 


Misit colendas; gentibus exteris 
Spectandus hospes, salvus ab estibus 
Uliginosis, nubibusve 
Letifera gravidis arena. 


Non tale monstrum, naribus igneos 
Spirans vapores, cessit Iasoni, 
Nec tale donum szvientis 
Conjugis innocuam Creontis 


Natam perussit: nec vagus Hercules 
Tam dira vicit, perdomuit licet 

Hydrasque Centaurosque clavo, et 
Semiferum validus giganta. 


Sit fabulosis fas mihi cantibus 
Lenire curas: sit mihi floribus 
Mulcere me fessum, senemque 
Carpere quos juvenis solebam, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Cowper’s Works, Edited by Southey, 
Vol. XV. 


ANOTHER volume of this extremely 
elegant and interesting work is now 
before us. Cowper’s Letters to Mr. 
Hill are equal to any part of his 
correspondence, in playful, easy, and 
delicate humour, and those light in- 
imitable graces that flowed so spon- 
taneously from his pen. We have 
nothing to remark in the way of criti- 
cism, but that, p. 41, the flower 
called “‘ Broallia”’ is probably a misno- 
mer or misprint for Browallia, a stove 
plant from Peru ; and on p. 248, “‘ So 
let the bustard come,” we beg to say 
that we have made further inquiries 
concerning the existence of this bird in 
Norfolk, since we mentioned it last, 
and find from the authentic account of 
an ornithologist at Thetford, that the 
last seen was in the year 1832, in that 
neighbourhood. 

We now give an account of Cowe 
per from L’Encyclopédie des Gens 
du Monde, tom. vii. p. i. Paris, 1836, 
8vo ; as a specimen of the manner in 
which such things are done by our 
neighbours, and as a portrait of Cowper 
under the travestie of a French dress. 


“ Cowper, William, poéte didactique An- 
glais, né le 26 Nov. 1731, dans le comté 
de Hertford. Misanthrope dés son jeune 
age, cette disposition ne fit qu’augmenter 
en lui a l’école de Westminster, ot sa 
timidité lui suscita beaucoup de tourmens. 
Des camarades plus forts que lui le mal- 
traitaient et developpaient par leur con- 
duite brutale son malheureux penchant A 
Vanxiété qu’il aurait été sans doute facile 
de combattre alors. Cowper ¢tudiale droit. 
Sur le point d’entrer en charge comme 
Sécrétaire de la Chambre des Lords, la 
peur irresistible dont il fut saisi le forca 
de renoncer 4 cette place. Il devint de 
plus en plus sombre; ses idées dogma- 
tiques ¢troites le tourmentaient, la terreur 
du jugement dernier avait frappé son 
esprit. Pendant sept mois il fut dans 
l'attente continuelle de se voir plongé dans 
l’abime d’éternelle damnation. La folie 
s’était declarée: il guérit pourtant par les 
soins d’un médecin psychologue, il se 
rétira en sortant de Vhdpital des fous, 
dans une ville du comté de Buckingham, 
oui il se lia avec un ministre de culte qui 
partageait ses opinions dogmatiques. 
C’était dans l’an 1767. D2s-lors Cowper 
s’adonna beaucoup a la poésie : il traduisit 
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des vers de Mad. Ségur, et fit paraftre 
en 1782 une collection de ses propres 
ouvrages. On recut ses poémes trés 
froidement, malgré leur originalité. 
L’auteur revient constamment sur les 
idées de corruption, de grace, de retour 
de Dieu, &c. Vers ce temps il connu 
une femme d’esprit, la veuve de Sir 
Robert Austin, qui exerga sur son esprit 
maladif une salutaire influence. A la 
démande de Lady Austin, il composa la 
poéme didactique ‘La Tache’ en 1788, 
rempli d’admirables descriptions, de no- 
bles pensées, d’un sentiment profond. 
C’était, depuis les Saisons, l’ouvrage qui 
enrichissait la langue poétique des images 
les plus neuves. Puis Cowper traduisit 
en vers blancs |’Iliade et l’Odyssée. Les 
connoisseurs affirment que ce travail est 
plus fidéle que celui de Pope, mais que 
c’est li tout son mérite. Le pauvre poéte, 
en proie A une nouvelle mélancholie, 
tourmenté par des prédicateurs méthod- 
istes, mourut dans le comté de Norfolk 25 
Avril 1800. Cowper segoua le premier 
les chaines du gout Frangais, qui s’¢tait 
imposé & la littérature de son pays depuis 
la fin du xvii siécle. Ses ouvrages forment 
la transition 4 la poésie Anglaise moderne. 
La derniére édition de Cowper a paru a 
Londres et & Leipsig en 1829. Sa bio- 
graphie a été écrite par Taylor, Londres, 
1833. John Johnson avait déji publié 
sa Correspondance en 2 vols. Londres, 
1824. L.S.” 


Mr. Southey, we believe, has not 
mentioned, that, previous to Cowper’s 
translation of Homer, Cumberland in 
his ‘‘ Observer” (No. 123), remarked, 

“It is agreed that an opening is still 
left between literal prose and fettered 
rhyme. I should conceive it might be a 
pleasant exercise for men of talents to try 
a few specimens from such passages in 
the Iliad, as they might like best, and 
these perhaps might engage some one or 
more to proceed with the work, publish- 
ing a book at a time (as it were experi- 
mentally), by which means they might 
avail themselves of the criticisms of their 
candid judges, and make their final com- 
pilation more correct: if this was ably 
executed, a very splendid work might in 
time be completed, to the honour of our 
nation and language.... Small engines 
may set great machines in motion, as 
weak advocates sometimes open strong 
causes. In that hope and with no other 


presumption whatever, I shall conclude 

this paper with a few lines translated from 

the outset of the Iliad, which the reader 

may or may not peruse, as he thinks fit. 
38 
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“ Sing, Goddess Muse, the wrath of Peleus’ son, 
Destructive source of all the numerous ills 
That vex’d the sons of Greece, and swept her 
Of valiant heroes to untimely death ; {host 
But their unburied bodies left to feast 

The dogs of Troy and carrion birds of prey ; 
So Jove decreed (and let Jove’s will be done !) 
In that ill hour, when first contention sprang 
°Twixt Agamemnon, of the armies chief, 

And goddess-born Achilles. Say, what power 
’Mongst heaven’s high synod stirr’d the fatal 
Son of Latona by almighty Jove— _ [strife !— 
He, for the king’s offence, with mortal plague 
Smote the contagious camp, vengeance divine 
For the insulted honour of his priest, 

Sage Chryses; to the stationed fleet of Greece, 
With costly ransom offering to redeem 

His captive daughter, came the holy seer ; 
The laurel garland, ensign of his God, 

And golden sceptre in his hand he bore ; 

And thus to all, but chief the kingly sons 

Of Atreus, suppliant he address’d his suit. 

“ Kings, and ye well-appointed warriors all! 
So may the Gods, who on Olympus’ height 
Hold their celestial mansions, aid your arms 
To level yon proud towers, and to your homes 
Restore you, as to me you shall restore 
My captive daughter, and her ransom take, 

In awful reverence of the god I serve. [sent, 

** He ceased; th’ assembled warriors all as- 
All but Atrides ; he, the general voice 
Opposing» with determined pride rejects. 

The proffer’d ransom and insults the suit. 

“ Let me not tind thee, Priest! if thou presum- 
Or here.to loiter, or henceforth to come, [est 
°Tis not that sceptre, no, nor laurel crown 
Shall be thy safeguard: hence! L’ll not restore 
The captive thou demand’st ; doom’d for her 
In distant Argos, where I reign, to ply life 
The housewife’s loom and spread my nightly 

couch ; egone ! 
Fly, whilst thy flight can save thee, and 

“No more; obedient to the stern decree, 
The aged suitor turns his trembling steps 
To the surf-beaten shore; there calls his God, 
And in the bitterness of anguish prays. 

“Hear me, thou God, who draw’st the silver 

bow; {king 
Hear thou, whom Chrysa worships ; hear, thou 
Of Tenedos, of Cilla ; Smintheus, hear! 
And, if thy priest hath ever deck’d thy shrine, 
Or on thy flaming altars offer’d up 
Grateful oblations, send thine arrows forth ; 
Strike, strike these tyrants, and avenge my 
tears ! = eard ; 

** Thus Chryses pray’d, nor was the prayer 
Quick at his call the vengeful God uprear’d 
His towering stature on Olympus’ top ; 
Behind him hung his bow; onward he strode 
Terrific, black as night, and as he shook 
His quiver’d arrows, the affrighted air 
Echo’d the dreadtui knell : now from aloft 
Wide o’er the subject fleet he glanced his eye, 
And from his silver bow with sounding strin 
Launch’d th’ unnerring shaft: on mules an 
The missile death alighted: next toman [dogs 
Spread the contagion dire; then through the 

camp 

Frequent and sad gleam’d the funereal fires. 
Nine mournful days they gleam’d; haply the 
With better omens rose; Achilles now [tenth 
Convened the Grecian chiefs, thereto inspired 
By Jove’s fair consort, for the dess 

e desolating mischief: at the call [mourn’d 
Of great Achilles none delay’d to come, 
And in full council thus the hero spake. 

** If quick retreat from this contagious shore 
Might save a remnant of our war-worn host, 
My voice, Atrides, would advise retreat : 

But not for me such counsels: call your seers, 
Prophets, and priests, interpreters of dreams, 
For Jove holds commerce with mankind in 
And let that holy convocation say (sleep, 
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Why falls Apollo’s vengeance on our heads ; 
And if oblations can avail for peace, 

And intermission from this wasting plague, 
Let victims bleed by hetacombs, and glut 
His altars, so his anger be appeased.”’ 


In a previous article on Cowper, we 
have given a specimen of Mr. Dun- 
ster’s translation in blank verse, to 
which we now add this by Cumber- 
land ; that persons who have leisure for 
such critical examination, may com- 
pare them to Cowper’s. Ina previous 
number of the ‘‘ Observer ” (No. 57) 
Cumberland has given us a short poem 
as asort of pendant to ‘‘ The Task”’ of 
Cowper: but that very clever and in- 
genious writer wanted the true “ vis 
poetica,”’ the delicate poetical feeling 
of the Bard of Weston: we will, how- 
ever, give a specimen or two of the 
emulative muse, 


‘Oh! that I could plant the delightful 
author of The Task in this very spot! 
perhaps while his eye—‘ in a fine frenzy 
rolling ’—glanced over this enchanting 
prospect, he might burst forth into the 
following, or something like the following 
rhapsody :— 


ni eee above men, if he perceives and 
eels 

The blessings he is heir to, He! to whom 
His provident forefathers have bequeathed 
In this fair district of their native isle 
A free inheritance, compact and clear. 
How sweet the vivifying dawn to him 
Who with a fond paternal eye can trace 
Beloved scenes, where rivers, groves, and lawns 
Rise at the touch of the Orphean hand, 
And Nature, like a docile child, repays 
Her kind disposer’s care! Master and friend 
Of all that blooms or breathes within the 


Of this wide stretch’d horizon, he surveys 

His upland pastures white with fleecy flocks, 
Rich meadows dappled o’er with grazing herds, 
And valleys waving thick with golden grain. 

“* Where can the world display a fairer scene? 
And what has Nature for the sons of men 
Better provided than this happy isle ; 

Mark ! how she ’s girded by her watery zone, 

Whilst all the neighbouring continent is 
trench’d 

And furrow’d with the ghastly seams of war: 

Barriers and forts, and arm’d battalions stand 

On the fierce confines of each rival state, 

Jealous to guard, or eager to invade ; 

Between their hostile camps a field of blood, 

Behind them desolation void and drear, 

Where at the summons of the surly drum 

The rising and the setting sun reflects [there 

Nought but the gleam of arms, now here, now 

Flashing amain, as the bright phalanx moves: 

Wasteful and wide the blank in Nature’s map, 

And far far distant where the scene begins 

Of human habitation, thinly — 

Over the meagre earth ; for there no youth, 


No sturdy peasant, who with limbs and 
. strength 

Might fill the gaps of battle, dares approach ; 

Old age instead, with weak and tremblin 

Feebly solicits the indignant soil 

For a precarious meal, poor at the best. 


(hand, 
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“The soft luxurious nations will complain 
Of thy rude wintry clime, and chide the winds 
That ruffle their fine forms; trembling they 

view 
The boisterous barrier that defends thy coast, 
Nor dare to pass it till their pilot bird, 
The winter-sleeping swallow, points the way. 
But envy not their suns, and sigh not thou 
For the clear azure of their cloudless skies ; 
The same song blast that beds the knotted 
0a 
Firm in his clay-bound cradle, nerves the arm 
Of the stout hind, who fells him to the ground. 
These are the manly offspring of our isle ; 
Theirs are the pure delights of rural life, 
Freedom their birthright, and their dwelling 


ACE 5 

The vine that mantles o’er their cottage roof 

Gives them a shade no tyrant dares to spoil. 

* Mark ! how the sturdy peasant breasts the 

storm, 

The white snow sleeting o’er his brawny chest ; 

He heeds it not, but carols as he goes 

Some jocund measure or love-ditty, soon 

In sprightlier key and — accent sung 

To the kind wench at home, whose_ ruddy 

Shall thaw the icy winter on his lips, [cheeks 

And melt his frozen features into joy. 

But who that ever heard the hunter’s shout, 

When the shrill fox-hound doubles on the 
scent, 

Which of you, sons and fathers of the chase, 

Which of your hardy, bold, adventurous band 

Will pine and murmur for Italian skies? 

Hark! from the covert side your game is 
view’d! 

Music, which none but British dryads hear, 

Shouts, which no foreign echoes can repeat, 

Ring through the hollow wood and sweep the 
vale. 

Now, now, ye joyous sportmen,* ye whose hearts 

Are unison’d to the ecstatic cry 

Of the full pack, now give your steeds the rein! 

Yours is the day—mine was, and is no more: 

Yet ever as I hear youinthe wind, [hearth, 

Though chill’d and hovering o’er my winter 

Forth, like some Greenwich veteran, if chance 

The conquering name of Rodney meets his ear, 

Forth I must come to share the. gladdening 


sound, 
To show my scars and boast of former feats, 

* * -_ * * 
“ Hail, bounteous Spring! primeval season, 
ail! 


Nature’s glad herald! who to all the tribes 

That link creation’s scale, from lordly man 

To the small insect, that eludes his sight, 

Proclaims that universal law of life. 

The first great blessing of the new born world, 

“Increase and multiply !’—No sooner heard 

By sultry climes, than straight the rebel sun 

Seaets is bright throne, and o’er the wither- 
ing earth 

Scatters his bold Titanian fires around,, 

And cancels Heaven’s high edict; Nature feels 

Quick growth and quick decay; the verdant 
scene 

Glitters awhile, and vanishes at once. 

Not such the tints that Albion’s landscape 


wears, ; . 
Her mantle, dipp’d in never fading green, 





* These sentiments are not put with 
much verisimilitude in the mouth of Cow- 
per, whom we cannot fancy in the dress 
Mr. Cumberland has given him,—Jockey 
cap, red jacket, and leather breeches,— 
leaping five-barred gates, and giving the 
view halloo!... .. .. e ; 
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Keeps fresh its vernal honours through the 


year; 

Soft dewdrops nurse her rose’s maiden bloom, 

And genial showers refresh her vivid lawn. 

Through other lands indignant of delay 

Spring travels homeward with a stranger’s 
haste ; 

Here he reposes, dwells upon the scene 

Enamour’d, native here prolongs his stay, 

And when his fiery successor at length 

Warns him from hence, with lingering step 
and slow, 

And many a stream of falling tears he parts, 

Like one, whom surly creditors arrest 

Ina fond consort’s arms, and force him thence. 
* * * * * 

“* No more; for now the hospitable gates 
Of wealthy Attalus invite their guest ; 
I paused and look’d, and yielding to the wish 
at fortune had bequeath’d me such a lot, 

A momentary sigh surprised my heart : 

Flocks, herds, and fields of golden grain, of 

I envied not the owner; but I saw {these 

The curling smoke from cottages ascend, 

And heard the merry din of childish sports ; 

I saw the peasant stooping to his plough 

And whistling time away: I met a form 

Fair as a fabled nymph; Nature had spread 

Her toilette, Health her handmaid dealt the 

Simplicity attired her; by the copse [bloom, 

Skirting the hornbeam row, where violets bud 

And the first primrose opens to the spring, 

With her fond lover arm in arm she walk’d, 

Not with the stealthy step and harlot leer 

Of guilty assignation, not unnerved 

By midnight feast or revel, but in prime 

Of youth and health and beauty’s genuine 


low: 
I mark’d the conscious look of honest truth, 
That greets the passenger with eye direct, 
Nor fears nor meditates surprise; my heart 
Yearn’d at the sight, and as they pass’d I 
cried— 
‘Why was it not my fortune to have said 
Go and be happy ?’—On a rising slope 
Full to the south the stately mansion stands, 
Where dwells the master of this rich domain ; 
Plain and of chaste proportion the device, 
Not libel’d and aub’d with tawdry frieze 
Or laced pilaster, patch’d with refuse scraps, 
Like that fraternal pile on Thames’s bank, 
Which draws its title not its taste from 
Greece.* 
Happy! if there in rural peace he dwells, 
Untortured by ambition, and enjoys 
An eye for nature and a heart for man.” 


We have nothing more to observe 
at present, but that 
1 ——“ The old 
And crazy Earth has had her shaking fits 
More frequent.””—(Task, b. xi.) 
seems taken from Sir Thomas Pope 
Blount’s Natural History, p. 408, 
*« The tremblings and shiverings of the 
earth, or rather aguish shaking fits.’ 
2. On the Palace of Ice raised by 
the Empress of Russia, (Task, Book 
v,) see Johnson’s Rambler, No. xx. 
which may have suggested the allu- 
sion. 
3 “Some headless Hero, or some Cesar shows, 


Defective only in his Roman nose.”’ 
Progress of Error. 





* The Adelphi.—Epir. 
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is an improvement on Cumberland— 


“ Returns in all the dernier gout 
Brussels point and Paris clothes, 
Buys antique statues vamp’d anew, 
And busts without a nose.”’ 
Observer, vol.’i. p. 181. 


A Charge delivered to the Archdeaconry 
of Colchester, in June 1837, on the 
Annual Visitation of W. R. Lyall, 
A.M. 


WE beg earnestly to recommend the 
perusal of this excellent Charge to all 
who wish to understand in what man- 
ner the Established Church is affected 
by the new laws—one of which is 
carried into effect, and the other is 
waiting its second birth—for the relief 
of Dissenters and the abolition of 
Church-rates. How temperate, how 
judicious, how well-reasoned is this 
Charge of Archdeacon Lyall! How 
liberal he is to the feelings and senti- 
ments of those who differ from him! and 
yet how well he knows, and how firmly 
he maintains, the place where he ought 
to stop in concessions to those who 
are so reluctant to be satisfied. We 
cannot abridge this Charge, for the 
matter is so well worded as to have no 
superfluity to cut off; and the reason- 
ing is so well connected and consecu- 
tive as to be much injured by being 
presented in a fragmentary or dis- 
jointed manner. IJtis exactly the kind 
of Charge that the clergy would be 
gratified to receive from the authority 
of their Archdeacon; and when we 
feel, with the author of it, that the 
unfortunate situation of the church, 
surrounded by the envious, the mean, 
the fanatical, and the profane, all 
hating her excellence, and all grudging 
her the means of existence, has obliged 
the authorities of the church to call 
the attention of the clergy, not as they 
would in better days to the examina- 
tion of some theological principle or 
maxim of ecclesiastical polity, but to 
questions touching the temporal rights 
of the Church and herconstitutional im- 
munities ;: whenevenon such subjects of 
far inferior interest and consideration, 
Archdeacon Lyall can write with the 
knowledge he here evinces, and ina 
style worthy of the churchman and 
the scholar, what might we have not 
expected from his pen, had he been 
permitted under happier auspices to 
lay before his clergy some part of his 
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theological acquirements ; to have dis- 
cussed some disputed questions, or 
guided them by his experience through 
the difficulties that press most in these 
days on the theological student—those 
relating to the advancing pretensions 
of the Roman Catholic Church in a 
spiritual view, and those even perhaps 
more afflicting that rise out of the wild 
and presumptuous Neo-theology of the 
Lutheran churches in Germany. On 
these and other points of importance 
we still hope to hear the voice of our 
venerable Archdeacon, and we know 
the respect with which it will be re- 
ceived. At present we shall content 
ourselves with pointing out to parti- 
cular notice two points in this Charge. 
The first, That the new Registration 
of Marriages, Births, &c. which has 
been formed solely for the benefit of 
the Dissenters, will cost the country 
70,0001. per annum! the members 
of the Church being, by a special clause, 
exempt from its provisions. And, it 
is well asked, what is the benefit the 
Dissenters receive from this enact- 
ment? They could be baptized, mar- 
ried, buried, registered by their own 
teachers, and in their own books be- 
fore ; the single advantage they attain 
under the act is, ‘‘ that a functionary 
of the board of guardians may be sub- 
stituted by them for an ordained mi- 
nister of religion, as the required 
witness to the marriage contract!” 
Surely the expense consequent on this 
machinery should have been borne by 
those alone who are to enjoy it. 


‘¢ The point (says our author) to which 
I am inviting your observation is this— 
that small as the amount may be which 
the members of the church individually 
will be called upon to pay under this 
New Registration Bill, it will be larger in 
the gross amount than the whole contri- 
bution of the Dissenters towardsthe Church 
rates ; and since they consider it so great 
@ grievance to pay for the maintenance of 
churches which they do not use, surely 
we may also feel the same in paying 
10007. a year to a registrar-general, and 
proportionate sums to clerks and deputy 
registrars, in addition to a large annual 
outlay for other purposes besides, not one 
of which purposes can properly be said to 
have so much as even the pretence of 
being for the general benefit. Under this 
new bill, in order to protect Dissenters 
from the grievance of being married ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of 
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England, members of the church will be 
called upon to pay out of the consolidated 
fund, a sum exceeding in amount by very 
nearly 30,0007. per annum, the whole 
of the contribution which, under Lord 
Althorp’s bill, the Dissenters would have 
had to pay towards the church rate. If 
they consider it so intolerable a burthen 
upon the conscience to contribute any- 
thing towards the public worship of God 
except in a meeting-house, we may re- 
ply, that it is equally against our consci- 
ences to contribute anything towards the 
solemnizing marriages any where except 
in a church.”’ 

There is another point of great im- 
portance, which the Archdeacon touches 
upon in this Charge, viz. the question 
supposing the majority of the parish- 
ioners assembled in vestry to refuse a 
rate for the necessary repairs of the 
church, which they are by common 
law obliged to maintain, is there any 
power of compelling them to perform 
the duty? And then, after stating the 
power of the churchwardens and the 
limits to that power, the author says, 
can the refusal of the parishioners be 
pleaded as a bar to such repairs, when 
ordered under the authority of the 
Archdeacon? It is not a question be- 
tween the parishioners and church- 
wardens, but a question between the 
parishioners and the Archdeacon. The 
author then gives instances of two 
parishes, Coggeshall and Nix, where 
this question was brought to issue, and 
his authority as Archdeacon to order 
the repairs established by law. 


Poppo’s Prolegomena on the Peculiari- 
ties of Thucydidean Phraseology, 
translated, abridged, and criticised by 
George Burgess, 4.M., late of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge; who has 
subjoined an Appendix, Postscript, 
and Supplements on the Merits of the 
MSS., the use of the Scholia, the 
value of Valla’s version, and the inve- 
terate corruptions of the text. Cam- 
bridge, 1837. 

SUCH is the title of a work recently 
published by a scholar, who may be 
said to be an unique specimen of the 
genus to be found in this country, and 
which, like the Otis and Uro Gallus, 
we believe, to be nearly extinct in Great 
Britain. But as we find that Mr. 
Burgess has identified himself with 
the writer of the reviews, which ap- 


peared in this Magazine, of Dr. Bloom- 
field’s and Dr. Arnold’s Thucydides, 
we should deem it uncourteous to apply 
the tomahawk of criticism to a fellow 
contributor ; while all the praise that 
we might be disposed to bestow would 
carry with it the suspicion of its being 
only the verdict of a packed jury. 
We may, however, without the least 
imputation upon our honesty, ear- 
nestly recommend the purchase of the 
volume to all who are desirous of see- 
ing with what facility a scholar, who 
has devoted thirty years and upwards 
to Greek criticism, has overcome the 
various difficulties that meet us in 
every page of the most difficult of an- 
cient authors, not excepting Persius 
himself. Judging from the very neat 
emendations scattered through the 
volume 6A@ 6vAdx@, we confess we shall 
be happy to receive from Mr. Burgess’s 
hands his intended complete edition of 
Thucydides, where, to use his own 
language, “ future scholars may find 
little or nothing left them to correct 
the manifold and manifest mistakes of 
transcribers, hitherto looked upon as 
the very words of the author himself.’ 
We hope, however, that before Mr. 
Burgess sets about the task of correct- 
ing the faults of others, he will have 
an eye to his own, and learn, though 
late in life, that a man is not the worse 
scholar for having a little modesty, 
even though Mr. Burgess chooses to 
shelter himself under his smart apoph- 
thegm, that ‘‘ the ancients were too 
wise to be modest; a virtue which is 
only skin deep, and generally affected 
the most by those who possess it the 
least.” 

To give our readers some idea of the 
contents of the original portion of the 
volume, we cannot do better than ex- 
tract the following summary of Mr. 
Burgess’s critical creed, or, as some 
will consider it, heresy. 


“*T will,’’ says Mr. B.“ not only assert, 
but prove, first that all the existing MSS. 
of Thucydides are derived directly or in- 
directly from one Archetypus ; secondly, 
that such Archetypus was corrupted after 
the time of the oldest Scholiast ; thirdly, 
that it was castrated by a monk, who lived 
three centuries afterwards ; fourthly, that 
the very MS. which Poppo calls the best 
and oldest, is really one of the worst, and 
was absolutely transcribed from a modern 
original ; fifthly, that in the two last books 
numerous correct readings have been pre- 
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served by solitary or even second-rate 
MSS., while not asingle one is due to the 
Codd. Opt. of Poppo; sixthly, that so 
far from not resorting to conjectural cri- 
ticism in the case of Thucydides, as re- 
commended by Hermann and his followers, 
Poppo and others (none of whom have 
been able to practise the doctrine they 
preach), we must bring to the perusal of 
this author the same critical sagacity that 
has been employed upon others equally 
corrupt, and with a success proportioned 
to the vigor of each scholar’s intellect in 
the pursuit of truth; and, lastly, I will 
show by the very first chapter of the first 
book, that the text of Thucydides is far 
less perfect than that of Herodotus, the 
Anabasis of Xenophon, most of the Dia- 
logues of Plato, nearly all of Isocrates, 
and the greater part of Demosthenes, 
Zéschines, and the minor orators; nay, 
even than the Prometheus and Persians 
of Aischylus, the Ajax and Electra of 
Sophocles, the Alcestes and Orestes of 
Euripides, and the Plutus and Clouds of 
Aristophanes.”’ 


The Life of Sir Edward Coke, with 
Memoirs of his Contemporaries. By 
Cuthbert William Johnson, Esq., of 
Gray's Inn, Barrister at Law. 2 

* wols. 8vo. Lond. 1837. 


THE history of this work is very 
extraordinary. If it were not that the 
facts have been communicated to us 
confidentially, upon the most unques- 
tionable authority, we never could 
have believed them. We have been 
informed that the respectable name 
upon the title page is a mere nom de 
guerre, and that the work is really and 
truly a production of the celebrated 
Rip Van Winkle, universally known 
as a descendant from one of the Seven 
Sleepers, and a friend of Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving. It has further been 
represented to us that Mr. Van Win- 
kle, who, as every body knows, arrived 
in this country about the year 1815, 
has recently awoke, after a second nap 
of something more than twenty years’ 
duration, and that, having begun this 
work before he fell asleep, he has 
hastily brought it to a close since his 
restoration to a sense of what is pass- 
ing in the world. At first we really 
could not give credit to this singular 
story; but upon a careful perusal of 
the work we have found it confirmed 
in such a variety of ways that we are 
sceptical no longer. Strange as it is, 
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we are quite satisfied that it must be 
true; and, without further preface, shall 
lay before our readers the reasons 
which induce us to come to that con- 
clusion. We shall probably be obliged 
to go into some rather minute details, 
but a question of such interest to the 
literary world is obviously worthy of a 
strict investigation. 

It will be observed that the title page 
purports that the book was written by 
a “‘ barrister at law.”” Now our first 
point shall be to prove that that asser- 
tion cannot be true; that in fact it is 
merely a lure to draw the critics off the 
right scent, and prevent their hunting 
up Mr. Rip Van Winkle. 

Would any “‘ barrister at law”’ call 
a decision of the Court of King’s Bench 
its ‘‘ verdict ;’’ a word applicable only 
to the determination of a jury? And 
yet this occurs twice in volume ii. p. 


- 82, of the present work. 


Would any member of ‘‘ Gray’s Inn”’ 
refer to ‘‘ Sidifin’s’’ Reports? (vol. ii. 
p. 82, p. 85, and p. 388.) Or, to 
Petty’s Miscellanea Parliamentaria? 
(vol. ii. p. 139.) Or quote the Band- 
bury Peerage Case? (vol. ii. p. 82,) or 
talk of the keeper of the Great Seals of 
England? (vol. ii. p. 204,) or fancy 
that any one could by possibility be 
indicted in the Star Chamber? (ii. 189,) 
or allude to Stamford’s Pleas of the 
Crown? (ii. 221,) or describe a docu- 
ment as ‘‘ another improvement of an 
Indenture”? (ii. 325,) or refer to 
Coke’s ‘‘ 4 Institutes,” instead of his 
4th Institute? (i. 117,) or make men- 
tion twice of Sir Julius Ceasar, the 
Master of the Rolls? (ii. 199,) or of 
Hargreave? and Hargreave’s Coke on 
Littleton? (ii. 193, 194,) or describe 
the writ by which Coke was discharged 
from the office of Chief Justice, as “‘ a 
supersedeas suspending him.”’ (i. 334.) 

Would any gentleman who, like 
Justice Shallow, was once of the Inns 
of Court, describe the legal practice of 
Coke’s time thus—‘‘ The cases too in 
Coke’s day principally involved ques- 
tions of real property : these were rare, 
and others, not more important, were 
trivial ones of defamation of charac- 
ter’? (i. 20,) or tell his readers that 
the members of the Commons House 
of Parliament, during that period in 
which they were paid wages for their 
attendance, ‘‘ probably much resem- 
bled the petty juries of modern quarter 
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sessions: they were drawn from home 
with equal reluctance, and were, in 
the majority of instances, far less in- 
dependent, and not nearly so well in- 
formed as to the best interests of their 
country”? (i. 80.) 

It may be all very well for Mr. Rip 
Van Winkle to write thus of the men 
whose long-continued struggles to se- 
cure the liberties of their fellow sub- 
jects were ultimately successful ; but 
we are quite sure that no one whose 
education was completed on this side 
the Kaatskill mountains can possibly 
concur in this estimate of the rank and 
intelligence of the parliament-men 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James. 

If we pass from Law to Latin, the 
impossibility of this work having pro- 
ceeded from a learned member of Gray’s 
Inn will become as clear as the sun at 
noon-day. Do barristers at law write 
thus? ‘‘ illustrissima Hospitii Lin- 
colniensis,” (i. 12); ‘* Attornatum 
Generalum,” (ibid.); ‘£15 Die No- 
vember,” (ibid.); ‘‘ Gulielma Knight- 
ley filia,”’ (ibid.) ; ‘‘ Athenz Oxonien- 
sis,” (i. 57, and again ii. 199) ; ‘‘ quen- 
dam detestabilum et venenosum libel- 
lum,” (i. 249) ; “ ipsum diminum Re- 
gem relinquerent,” (ibid.); ‘‘ Senes- 
challi munus vacum sit.” (i. 255); 
“* placet vobis ut honormus vir domi- 
nus Edvardus Cooke,” (ibid.); ‘* ora- 
culum non dubiam,”’ (ii. 351); ‘* Di- 
vinos Heros,”’ (ibid.); ‘‘ Sic oculus* 
sepe ille audiit seentiam in se prola- 
tam, nunquam hic nisi madidoculvus ¢ 
protulit,” (ii. 352); ‘‘ pius posteros,” 
(ibid.) Would Mr. Rip Van Winkle 
persuade us that this is Gray’s Inn 
Latin? Ridiculous. There are scarcely 
to be found in any part of the work 
half a dozen consecutive Latin words 
which do not contain some gross and 
palpable blunder; and yet Mr. Van 
Winkle would have us believe that his 
book had emanated from a “‘ barrister 
at law.” The public, we are per- 
suaded, will agree with us in thinking 
that such authorship is impossible. 
Inattention to legal phraseology, un- 
acquaintance with legal literature, and 
defiance of the simplest rules of Latin 
syntax, are not the characteristics of 
that Inn of Court which numbered 





* Siccoculus? + Madidoculus ? 
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both Sir Nicholas and Sir Francis 
Bacon amongst its eminent men. 

For these incontrovertible reasons 
we hold that the description of the 
status of the supposed author given 
upon the title page is a mere joke. 
We shall now proceed one step further 
in our inquiry after ‘‘ the real Simon 
Pure,” and our second point is, that 
the work contains indisputable evidence 
that the author has been asleep for the 
last twenty years. 

He takes it for granted that the bio- 
graphy of Coke forms an hiatus valde 
deflendus in our literature; he fancies 
that it rests upon the notice by Oldys in 
the Biographia Britannica, and is evi- 
dently utterly ignorant of all that has 
recently been done and discovered upon 
this subject. He knows nothing of 
the interesting ‘‘ Life of Sir Edward 
Coke,” by Mr. Woolrych, published 
in 1826; nothing of the Life of Coke, 
by the lamented Henry Roscoe, in- 
cluded in his Lives of Eminent Law- 
yers, published in 1830; nothing of 
the life of Coke published by the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Knowledge ; 
nothing of the biography of Coke pub- 
lished by the same society in their 
Penny Cyclopdia. Every one of these 
publications contains great additions 
to Coke’s biography: some of them 
give accounts of his Manuscripts at 
Holkham; all furnish many particu- 
lars not to be found in the work before 
us; and the last mentioned, that in 
the Cyclopedia, amply compensates 
for some few inaccuracies by being the 
only one in which advantage has been 
taken of the curious autobiographical 
memoranda, in the hand-writing of 
Coke himseif, to be found in a copy of 
Littleton’s Tenures preserved amongst 
the Harleian MS. No. 6687. Our 
author is wisely ignorant of all these 
things. He knows nothing of Coke’s 
memoranda, except that he stumbled 
upon one passage in the Portrait Gal- 
lery, and has copied it (vol. ii. p. 
318) with some inaccuracies ; and he 
found another passage somewhere else, 
which, if the work referred to below 
is to be depended upon, he seems to 
have misapplied in vol. i. p. 77.* And 
as to Coke’s MSS. at Holkham, all 
that is said of them merely displays 





* See Penny Cyclopedia, art. Coke, 
vii. 334, » 
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the utter incompetency of the author. 
When he fell asleep he had heard only 
of the thirteenth edition of the first In- 
stitute, and he seems to fancy that the 
world of lawyers went to sleep when 
he did, and that Coke’s works, as well 
as his biography, remain at the pre- 
sent time much about in the same 
condition as when he folded his arms 
to slumber. (vol. ii. p. 450—455.) 
The nineteenth edition, published as 
long ago as 1832, now lies before us, 
and probably there have been several 
editions since. 

Nor is it only upon the subject of 
Coke that the author has been asleep ; 
his slumbers have been profound, total, 
dreamless. Who that has been alive 
to the current literature of the last few 
years would refer to Mr. Brayley’s 
interesting volume, entitled, The Gra- 
phic and Historical Illustrator, as 
** Bayley’s Illustrator”? ? (i. 367.) Who 
that knows anything of Sir Henry 
Ellis’s Collections of Letters would 
pass them off as ‘“ The Ellis Corre- 
spondence”’? (vol. i. 367,) or ‘‘ The 
Ellis Papers”? (ii. 319.) Within the 
last few years the world has been so 
schooled and tutored upon the subject 
of ‘“‘ Records,” that no man who has 
not been ‘‘to dull forgetfulness a 
prey,”’ could by possibility be so utterly 
ignorant as to refer to “‘ Tower Records, 
No. 2’’? (vol. i, p. 10.) 

If these things, which exhibit com- 
plete unacquaintance with all that has 
recently been going on in the world 
connected with Coke and his biogra- 
phy, do not prove the writer to have 
been asleep, we should like to know 
by what sort of evidence that interest- 
ing fact could be established; we are 
as certain of it as if we had sat by his 
bed-side all the while. We even think 
that an ingenious person might prove 
whereabouts in the composition of his 
work, ‘“‘ Nature’s soft nurse”’ began to 
** steep his senses in forgetfulness.” 

Thus, at p. 19 of vol. i. we read, 
“*his grandson, Roger Coke, tells us 
that he usually rose at three o’clock in 
the morning.”” At p. 375 of vol. ii. 


we have precisely the same piece of 
information repeated verbatim, with 
the omission of the word “ usually.” 
It is evident that something had taken 
place between the periods at which 
those two passages were written. 

So again, in a note to p. 26 of vol. 
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i. there is an account of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s ‘‘ short and energetic letter’ to 
the Bishop of Ely, in which she threat- 
ened to “ unfrock” him, unless he 
relinquished the garden of Ely House 
to Sir Christopher Hatton. Atp. 161 
of vol. ii. the same tale is repeated 
substantially in the same words. This 
time, however, it is removed from the 
notes to the text, and Ely House is 
erroneously described as ‘‘ a palace of 
the see of London.” 

In other parts of the work we have 
duplicate lamentations over the non- 
existence of newspapers in Coke’s 
time, to have inserted which once 
would have been quite sufficient, espe- 
cially as newspapers really did exist at 
that period, although not quite in their 
modern form. We are twice told, 
once in a note and once in the text, 
that Sir W. Hoste gave to the church 
of Tittleshall, in which Coke was bu- 
ried, a flag captured from the Russians. 
There are two series of lackadaisical 
lamentations over the barbarity of 
Law French; the reader is twice ap- 
prised that it is ‘‘ a very necessary 
legal axiom, to which all the courts 
pay respect, that bad grammar shall 
not vitiate a deed ;”’ and there are in 
different parts of the work two paral- 
lels, or rather contrasts, between the 
characters of James the First and his 
successor. 

But the most striking instances of 
duplication,—those which prove the 
most clearly that the author must 
have slept between two periods of his 
work,—are to be found in cases where 
the second mention of the same sub- 
ject flatly contradicts the first. 

Observe these two characters of 
Buckingham. 


‘¢ The character of this royal favourite 
of two Kings has not been sketched by 
a single favouring hand. He was an in- 
stance of that sudden elevation, to which 
in those days the public were too well 
accustomed. He was proud, haughty, 
and overbearing; had some talents and 
great zeal. The very fact of his being 
a royal favourite insured his unpopula- 
rity; for, of all who were thus elevated, 
Essex, perhaps, was the only one who 
retained the favour of the people without 
losing the smile of the court. But Essex 
was composed of different materials. He 
was warm-hearted, open, generous, and 
brave; stood by his friends with energy, 
and left them not in the hour of their 
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adversity, was affable to his inferiors, and 
even ventured to quarrel with his mistress 
Queen, whenever he thought her wrong. 
Buckingham had none of these good qua- 
lities.’’ 


This occurs at page 356 of volume i. 
**Now mark what follows” at page 
57 of volume ii. 


‘« Buckingham, in good truth, appears 
to have been a much better man than the 
opponents of the Stuarts are willing to 
allow. He was open-hearted and gene- 
rous; loved his friends and hated his 
enemies with equal warmth and sincerity ; 
was greedy of honour and wealth, but in 
their pursuit was straight-forward and un- 
compromising.’’ 


At p. 51 of volume ii. Bacon is de- 
scribed in the words of the poet as 
*‘the wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind.” At p. 33 of volume i. it 
is said he was ‘‘ the wisest, brightest, 
but certainly not the meanest of man- 
kind.” 

At p. 124 of vol. i.. Coke’s second 
wife is described as ‘‘ Lady Elizabeth 
Hatton, the beautiful, young, and 
wealthy widow of Sir William Hatton, 
the daughter of Thomas Cecil first 
Earl of Exeter, and consequently grand- 
daughter of the great Lord Burleigh.” 
At p. 131 of the same volume it is 
stated that ‘“ Sir William - Hatton, 
Lady Coke’s first husband, was the 
nephew of Sir Christopher Hatton, the 
Lord Keeper. Sir Christopher died a 
bachelor in November 1592, [it was 
1591, but our author never cares any- 
thing about dates], when his great 
estates devolved to his nephew.” At 
p- 160 of volume ii. we are told on 
the contrary that, at a certain period, 
Lady Hatton was probably living 
apart from her husband, Sir Edward 
Coke, at Hatton House, in Holborn, 
a mansion which had been left her by 
her first husband, Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, Queen Elizabeth’s Chancellor.” Now 
we will not say anything about care- 
lessness, inaccuracy, and all that sort 
of thing; we leave those trifles for 
others to comment upon. Sleepiness 
is the point of our argument, and we 
ask whether anything can prove it 
more clearly than such singular con- 
tradictions as those we have pointed 
out. Long years must have passed 
away in oblivion before the record of 
what he had previously written could 

Gent. Mag. Vou. VIII. 
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have been so entirely wiped away 
from the table of Van Winkle’s me- 
mory. 

But there is another striking cir- 
cumstance connected with this work, 
which, although not communicated to 
us by our informant, we are never- 
theless convinced is the fact. We be- 
lieve that the book was written at 
three distinct periods—before sleep, 
after sleep, and during sleep. ‘‘ Dur- 
ing sleep?””—Yes, during sleep. Is 
there anything impossible in that? 
Men walk in their sleep, talk in their 
sleep, why should they not write in 
their sleep? Read the following ex- 
tracts, and say whether any waking 
man could have written them. 

At p. 450 of volume ii. there isa 
reference to certain opinions ‘‘ ex- 
pressed by the late Charles Butler, in 
his preface to the 13th edition [of the 
First Institute] which he helped to 
prepare, in fact finished, after the death 
ofits first editor, the late learned Fran- 
cis Hargrave, who may be said to have 
perished a martyr to the work.”’ 

The thirteenth edition was publish- 
ed ‘‘ by Hargrave and Butler, in 1787,” 
(vol. ii. p. 454). 

‘* Hargrave proceeded in his annota- 
tions, which were laborious in the ex- 
treme, as far as folio 190; when increas- 
ing ill health, arising from his anxious 
sedentary pursuits, compelled him, reluc- 
tantly, to discontinue his labour, and to 
announce the fact to his readers in an 
affecting parting address, in which he 
anxiously apologises for breaking down in 
a work which he had illustrated to a much 
greater extent than he originally pro- 
mised.’’ (Vol. ii. p. 455). 

‘‘ This address was dated in January 
1785; he died shortly after, when his va- 
luable papers and law library, purchased 
after his decease by a parliamentary grant, 
were deposited and showed ! to the pub- 
lic in the British Museum.’’ (Ibid). 

Now what is the fact? We are 
quite sure that no “ barrister at law” 
needs to be informed that Francis Har- 
grave, the gentleman here mentioned, 
lived, spoke, and wrote far into the 
present century. Instead of dying of 
an overdose of Coke shortly after Jan- 
uary 1785, he lived a practising bar- 
rister,—we wish it could be added “‘a 
prosperous gentleman,”—down to the 
year 1821. (Vide Gent. Mag. vol. xcr. 
part 2, p. 282). He himself petitioned 


Parliament to purchase his books in 
3T 
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1813; they were deposited in the Li- 
brary of Lincoln’s Inn until about 
1818, and then removed to the British 
Museum. The martyrdom, and all the 
rest of Mr. Van Winkle’s affecting 
story, is mere moonshine—a dream 
which affords indisputable proof that 
Queen Mab presided over some part, 
at any event, of our author’s labours. 

Another singular corroboration of 
the presence of ‘‘ the fairies’ midwife”’ 
occurs at p. 355 of vol. ii. Our au- 
thor dreamt that he “‘ paid a visit to 
the grave of the great Coke at Tittles- 
hall,” and he tells a long silly tale 
about ‘“‘poor Tom Raby,” the Clerk 
of the Parish, and what he said to 
Tom, and what Tom, ‘‘as he wriggled 
about on the bench,” (ii. p. 358), said 
to him. In his dream the author fan- 
cied that he saw the monument of Sir 
Edward Coke’s first wife, and that he 
read its inscription. His mind was 
full of a multitude of heterogeneous 
fancies. Coke,—his wife,—his daugh- 
ters,—and his legal practice,—his ad- 
judged cases,—and his writs of sum- 
mons, all huddled together in poor 
Mr. Van Winkle’s brain, made him 
imagine that the inscription over the 
kneeling figure of Mrs. Coke ran thus, 
—‘‘ Thy daughters have done virtu- 
ously, yet thou sumMONEST them all,” 
—and this 


‘Child of an idle brain 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy,”’ 


is actually inserted in the work be- 
fore us as if it existed in Tittleshall 
Church. 

It is said of Lady Macbeth, that she 
would “‘ rise from her bed, throw her 
night-gown upon her, unlock her clo- 
set, take forth paper, fold it, write 
upon it, read it, afterwards seal it, 
and again return to bed; yet all this 
while in most fast sleep.” It must 
have been under circumstances some- 
what similar that the passage we are 
next about to notice was written. Van 
Winkle had just finished the narrative 
of Coke’s dismissal from his office of 
Chief Justice. He had quoted the 
writ, dated the 16th of November, 
1616, by which he was removed from 
that office, (i. 334). He had extract- 
ed, from Nichols’s Progresses of James 
the First, various passages in private 
letters commenting upon the circum- 
stances, and had made frequent men- 
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tion of the date of the transaction 


(i. 338—34]). He had given copious 
extracts from the address of the Chan- 
cellor to Coke’s successor, delivered 
upon his taking the oath as Chief 
Justice ‘‘on the 18th of November, 
1616” (i. 344—346). After some 
choice reflections upon this memora- 
ble incident, and remarks upon the 
fees of the judges in Coke’s time, the 
author at once jumps to Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury, and introduces what 
he calls a memoir of that statesman, 
principally, as it would seem, for the 
purpose of making way for the follow- 
ing burst of noble indignation, 


‘* When Coke was deprived of his of- 
fice, there is no record of any assistance 
rendered by Cecil to prevent such a fla- 
grant injustice. He was not the man to 
interfere for another when it might have 
endangered his own place. He was sorry 
for his friend, but silent probably lest 
Buckingham should make Aim the next 
martyr to his interests. His conduct in 
this case was cowardly and disgraceful ; 
he knew a worthier course than this.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 352). 

One may fancy Winkle in bis night 
gown dotting down these heroic sen- 
tences, reading them over with pom- 
pous emphasis and evident self-satis- 
faction, ‘* yet all this while in most 
fast sleep.” Poor soul! he forgot 
one thing. He had just written, as 
we have seen, over and over again, 
that Coke was discharged in 1616;, 
he had just written also (i. p. 352,) 
that the dastard Cecil, who, in 1616, 
dared not assist his friend lest he 
should lose ‘‘ his place,’’ died in 1612! 
“‘ How comes it, Winkle, you are 
thus forgot?’”? How could it come 
except that sleep had made such a 
sinner of his memory that he had 
most unnaturally forgotten even the 
very last-born children of his pen? 
But the vagary does not end even 
here. This outpouring of wrath against 
Cecil occurs near the end of the first 
volume. Long before we get to the 
close of the second it is all forgotten, 
and Cecil stands forth as Coke’s warm 
and constant friend. ‘‘ The great 
Lord Burleigh,” remarks our author, 
*« was ever his [Coke’s] most constant 
friend and patron ; and when he died, 
his son, Robert Cecil, was just as 
warmly his friend.” (Vol. ii. p. 376.) 

How natural is all this! The mix- 
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ture of things possible with impossi- 
bilities, and the confused crowding 
together of events without regard to 
lapse of time, or distance of place, 
are the most striking characteristics 
of the operations of the sleeping senses. 
In questions affecting time, the present 
work affords innumerable instances of 
confusion which nothing but dreaming 
can account for. 

In the first page of the work we 
read of Coke’s “ birth in 1550,” and 
we find the first chapter stated to 
comprise the period from 1550 to 1578. 
At p. 2, we are told he was eight 
years of age at the accession of Eliza- 
beth, and (at p. 3) fifty-three at that 
of James the First. At p. 8, we read 
“‘he was born on the first of Feb- 
ruary in the year 1551.” At p. 9, 
we are told that he was baptized on 
the 8th of February, 1551, and are 
presented with ‘‘ the following copy 
of the Mileham Register.”” ‘‘ Edvar- 
dus Coke, generosus, baptizatus fuit 
viii die Februarius, An. 1551.’ At p. 
13, we learn that ‘‘in 1660! being then 
ten years of age,’’ he was sent to 
school. At p. 14, that in 1567, being 
then seventeen, he was matriculated 
of Trin. Coll. Cam.; and afterwards, 
at p. 352, we read that ‘‘ Cecil was 
born in 1550, the same year as Coke.” 
Now, amongst all these contradictory 
statements, who can tell in what year 
his birth really took place ? * 

Let us see if there is any greater 
certainty as to the time of his death. 
The book opens thus: ‘The long 
series of eighty-four years, which in- 
tervened between the birth and death 
of Edward Coke ;”—as the time of his 
birth is undiscoverable from our au- 
thor’s work, this tells us little; butat 
p- 352, vol. i, we learn that Cecil 
*‘died in 1612; Coke surviving him 
two and twenty years.’”? Coke died 
therefore in 1634. But when we come 
to the account of his death, we read, 
‘*in this frame of mind, on the 3rd of 
September, 1633, died the great Coke.” 
(ii. 319.) Four pages further on we 
find him a party to a deed dated 6th 
May 1634; and two pages beyond we 
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are told of ‘‘a declaration under Sir 
Edward Coke’s hand, dated A. D. 
1634,” and of an assignment made by 
him dated 21st April, 10 King Charles, 
which was in 1634. At p. 348, vol. ii. 
we read ‘‘ Coke was interred on the 
fourth of October 1634:” but at p. 
354, in the inscription upon his monu- 
ment, which Van Winkle dreamt that 
he made a pilgrimage to Tittleshall ex- 
pressly in order to copy, we find that 
‘he crowned his pious life’’ ‘‘on Wed- 
nesday the third day of September, in 
the year of our Lord MDCXXXIII, 
and of his age LXXXIII.” At the 
bottom of the same page we read, “‘ In 
the register of Goodwick cum Tittles- 
hall [it ought to be Tittleshall cum 
Godwick], it is inscribed 1634, Sir 
Edward Coke, Knt. &c. was bureyed 
October y® fourth.” If this last had 
been quoted upon the authority of any 
one but an author who copies inscrip- 
tions in his dreams, it would have 
been conclusive; and inasmuch as we 
find in Mr. Woolrych’s Life of Coke, 
p- 192, that the date on the monument 
is 1634, and not 1633, as read by our 
author, we have no doubt that 1634 is 
the correct year. 

Instances of confusion as to place 
might be multiplied. At one time 
we have Coke of the Inner Temple, 
(vol. i. p. 18), and at another—of the 
Middle Temple (i. p. 19); but the 
most curious examples belonging to 
this class relate to the British Mu- 
seum. Van Winkle evidently has 
dreamt that he has been searching 
amongst “‘ the splendid stores” of that 
repository. Dreamt, we say ; for who 
can believe that he ever has been there 
who finds him telling us what he has 
learnt from a manuscript which he 
refers to, thus—‘‘ Cotton MS. Vitel- 
lus, CHAPTER 9, page 320?”’ The his- 
tory of this little affair is curious, 
and amply illustrates ‘‘the stuff that 
dreams are made of.”’ Winkle finds 
a notice of this manuscript in that 
common book, Herbert’s Antiquities 
of the Inns of Court, p. 211. He 
takes what he likes out of it, and 
more correctly than is usual with him, 





* We do not mean that there is really any doubt as to the time of Coke’s birth. 
In the Harleian MS. No. 6687, he himself informs us that he was born on Saturday 


the Ist of February, 1551. 


The same manuscript contains a great many other bio- 


graphical and genealogical particulars which are altogether unnoticed in the present 
work, 
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there being only one material error in 
twelve lines; but when he comes to 
quote his authority, he prefers Her- 
bert’s reference to a reference to Her- 
bert. Here, however, arises a diffi- 
culty. Herbert says, “ Vitellius C. ix.” 
What can be the meaning of that? 
Van Winkle’s evil genius whispered 
in his ear—‘‘ probably Vitellus means 
bound in calf, and C. stands for chap- 
ter.”” The hint is taken, Herbert is 
discarded, altogether unmentioned, and 
Winkle writes, ‘“‘ I learn from an old 
manuscript of the time of Henry VIII. 
Vitellus, chapter 9.”’ (i. 21.) 

At another time he very explicitly 
refers to ‘‘ Letters in the British Mu- 
seum” (ii. 127), and never scruples 
to adopt the references of the well- 
known writers, from whom he has ob- 
tained his information. In fact, the 
book has been made up, second hand, 
in that way, and with such inaccuracy, 
as can be accounted for by nothing but 
the circumstance that the author did 
a great part of it in his sleep. We 
have taken the trouble to examine 
several of the documents with the au- 
thorities, from which they have been 
printed, and the following are the re- 
sults : 

In the letter from the Judges to the 
King, justifying their refusal to delay 
the case of Commendams upon the 
application of the Attorney-General, 
and which occupies two pages, there 
are 17 variations from the authority. 
(i. 296.) 

In the Letter from the Council to 
the King, giving an account of Coke’s 
appearance before them, on the 26th 
July, 1616, and which occupies five 
pages and a half, there are 43 varia- 
tions. (i. 318.) 

In the Letter from Lord Ellesmere 
to the King, transmitting Coke’s re- 
plies to the objections brought against 
his reports, and which occupies three 
pages, there are 17 variations. (i. 318.) 

In a letter written by Coke to Buck- 
ingham on the revival of the inquiry 
into his Reports (i. 324), and which 
occupies one page and a half, there 
are 10 variations; and in a short 
paper inclosed there are 8 more. 
(i. 325.) 

In a long letter to Lady Hatton, 
relating to the dispute as to the mar- 





riage of her daughter, and which oc- 
cupies about 7 pages, there are 73 
variations. (ii. 5.) 

In a letter from Lady Purbeck to 
Buckingham, printed from the Cabala 
(ii. 74), and which occupies a little 
more than two pages, there are 16 
variations. 

We have examined also various 
single passages throughout the work, 
and find them all alike inaccurate, to 
a degree that without examination is 
perfectly incredible. Nor are these 
inaccuracies mere variations of spelling, 
for that is modernised throughout, 
but for the most part substantial and 
important deviations from the truth. 
We have had some little experience in 
such matters, but certainly nothing 
quite so bad ever came under our 
notice before in a work of so much 
pretence. One half of the work is 
made up of copies of documents de- 
rived from very ordinary sources ; and 
we may safely say that we do not be- 
lieve that any one of them is free from 
important errors. Can there be a 
greater proof of the drowsiness of Mr. 
Van Winkle? 

We had selected a variety of pass- 
ages, from which, in aid of the reality 
of Mr. Van Winkle’s authorship, we 
think it might clearly be inferred 
that the author is not an English- 
man—but we must forbear. Enough 
has surely been said to prove the 
probability of the extraordinary tale 
with which we set out. We scarcely 
think, after all, that the work is worth 
the pains we have bestowed upon it. 
Whoever its author may be, he isa 
shallow, incompetent person; con- 
fused and unsettled in his notions of 
the period to which his work relates, 
and altogether unable to reach the 
height of those great arguments which 
are laid open by the judicial integrity, 
the undaunted patriotism, and the legal 
talent of the subject of his biography. 
The unity and interest of his work are 
destroyed by imperfect arrangement, 
by perpetual reiterations, and by the 
introduction, often very unseasonably, 
of what he terms memoirs of Coke’s 
contemporaries. His blunders — in- 
stances of which might have been mul- 
tiplied a hundred fold,* deprive the 
work of any historical value; and his 








* Some of these blunders are particularly calculated to amuse our readers. What 
can be made of the following >—‘‘ Anno Salutis CIXIXCLVII.” (ii. 437.) The two 
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rambling, unconnected mode of writing, 
gives it little chance of any permanent 
popularity. Such books do infinite 
harm to literature, by producing false 
impressions andscattering errors which 
it takes centuries of inquiry to eradi- 
cate. 





Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages. 
The Merchant and the Friar. By 
Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. Lon- 
don, 8vo. 1837. 


“EVERY good gift and every per- 
fect gift is from above ;”—such is the 
motto upon Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
frontispiece ; the doctrine which it is 
the main object of his work to incul- 
cate; the moral to be deduced from 
the ‘‘ truths and fictions” which he 
has here presented to us. His design 
is to bring home and apply this great 
truth to the present circumstances of 
our political and social relations; to 
arouse us from the self-complacency 
with which we are accustomed to re- 
gard the diffusion of intelligence, the 
advancement of science, and the other 
indications of, what is called, ‘‘ the 
progress of society,”’ and to force upon 
our attention the doctrine that “a man 
can receive nothing except ‘t be given 
him from heaven.” 
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Whatever may be thought of the 
book—the value of which depends 
upon its fitness ag_ the means of attain- 
ing the author’s ‘2nd,—or of the doc- 
trine itself, in th e unlimited extent to 
which it is here carried, the purity of 
the design sanct ifies the attempt, and 
entitles the auth .or to the respect of all 
good men. 

Such is our opinion. We honour 
the author for fis intention; we trace, 
throughout his book, pure and excel- 
lent principles, anda strain of high 
and admirablk; feeling; but we are 
unconvinced toy his arguments, which 
do not embra.ce the whole of a very 
wide and myt:terious subject; and we 
think that so far as the work is an 
attempt to inculcate doctrines con- 
nected with ‘our Constitutional His- 
tory, the ault:hor has mistaken the 
proper course, History is ‘‘ the light 
of truth,” an¢i cannot be safely or sa- 
tisfactorily taught by means of ima- 
ginary inciden ts, however “‘truth-like” 
the author ma y think them. 

With these drawbacks the book is 
a very good one. Readers who are 
acquainted with Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
former works, will find indeed but 
little historicial doctrine that is new in 
it. The opinions upon questions of 





X’s ought to be C’s reversed. 





‘‘ James appeared on all occasions as careful of 





Buckingham’s honour as his own. Thus on the 14th of [March 1625, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought down a message to the House, & c.” (i. 360.) The message 
was sent by Charles I. on the 14th March 1625-6. James died on the 27th March 
1625, and the 14th March 1625-6 was, of course, nearly twelve months afterwards; 
but that is quite beyond the comprehension of Van Winki e. ‘¢ Melton Constable, 
the seat of the Ashby’s in Norfolk’? (ii. 485.) ; ‘‘ An excellent portrait by the sane 
painter ’’ (ibid.); ‘‘ a man of fair hands”’ (i. 279.) instead «of ‘‘ Jands ;’’ ‘I thank God 
I forget not the fifth petition, Dimitte nobis debita nostra sicat, &c.; but, withal I 
have learned this distinction: there is I. Remiszo vindicte; II. Remisio poene ; 
III. Remisio judicii.’’ (i. 320.) ‘‘ Dugdale’s Ramage [E}aronage], vol. 2. p. 482. 
[ought to be 432].”? ‘‘ Religue Wotton. 112 Edelln. [Edition] 1651.” We have 
Burleigh’s death in 1698 (i. 145) ; the Attorney-General Y¢:lverton prosecuted in 1820 
(ii. 315) ; and Coke publishing a volume of Reports in 1813. (ii. 422.) ‘‘ Cunabula 
regis, the cradles of the law”? (ii. 449), ‘‘ errors and her esies commonly called Lol- 
lories’’ (ii. 170), ‘* Rhymer’s Foedera.’’ (ii. 91.) At p. %'05, vol. ii. we have Corfe 
Castle attacked on the Ist of May 1648; at p. 209 is an ac count of an attempt to take 
it by storm on the 28th June 1648 ; and at p. 212 we arrive at its ultimate surrender 
in February 1645. We wish we could find room for some ot’ the proofs of the author's 
deep learning, which are afforded by his mode of placing: stops in the little bits of 
Latin which occur every now and then, and seem to have bee na sad puzzle to him : but 
we must come to a close, adding only one further example, a nd that, because it proves 
two interesting facts: 1st, that Winkle is ignorant of the : 1eaning of a common old 
English word; and 2nd, that he has just sufficient knowlecige of chess to be able to 
misapply its technicalities. On the trial of Raleigh, Coke, ch,arging him with a design 
to set up the Lady Arabella, exclaimed, ‘‘ You intended to make her a stale!’’ Van, 
not comprehending this, ingeniously improves it thus: ‘* You intended to make her 
a stale mate!” (vol. i. 159.) Farewell, Van Winkle. 
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constitutional polity which are here 
enforced, have all b een promulgated 
by the same author trefore, and some 
of them several time s and in various 
shapes; they are, hc:wever, repeated 
here in a more popul ar and captiva- 
ting form, as lessons deducible from 
a series of pictures of the state of 
society at about the cl ose of the thir- 
teenth century. 

The first chapter introduces us to 
the refectory of the wealthy Abbey of 
Abingdon. The abbot arid the brethren 
are assembled at their repast together 
with a goodly company of strangers. 
Amongst them are ‘thi: Merchant,” 
the celebrated Marco F’olo, recently 
returned from Cathay, and “ the 
Friar,” the equally cele brated Roger 
Bacon, whose Opus Majiis was begin- 
ning to draw upon him the attention 
and the suspicions of t hose who op- 
posed all alterations, and’ regarded the 
achievements of science as the results 
of magical and forbidde:n arts. The 
merchant excites the astonishment of 
his hosts by detailing the wonders of 
the East; and the abbot, unwilling 
that Europe should yield the palm, 
even in prodigies, contrasts with them 
the marvels of the hot-house of Alber- 
tus Magnus, and the manner in which 
the short-sightedness of the Emperor 
was assisted by the essential virtue of a 
concave beryl. 

The merchant and the: friar, thus 
introduced, become theiiceforth the 
heroes of the story. They travel toge- 
ther towards London, and. an incident 
which occurred on their way gives oc- 
casion to the second picture. They 
alighted near an oak— 

‘In the last stage of «lecay, reduced 
to a mere shell, and hoary with mosses 
and lichens. The tree grew upon a small 
hillock, so regularly shaped, that the 
rising seemed to be a work not of nature 
but of art. A more attentive examina- 
tion confirmed this supposition. Con- 
centric ramparts and fosses environed the 
circular mound, whose fiorm was dis- 
tinctly seen, though their outline was en- 
tirely rounded off at the summits and 
edges by the compact flowery turf, with 
which they were as fully covered as the 
rest of the downs; thus affording full 
evidence of the many winters and sum- 
mers which had rolled away since the 
soil had been disturbed.’ (P. 52, 53.) 

The travellers arrived at this mota 
just as the Shire Gemote, or County 
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Court, was about to assemble there 
for the purpose of electing two knights 
to represent the County in Parliament. 
They thus became witnesses of the 
whole forms of an election. One 
knight, who was duly elected, put 
spurs to his horse and escaped the 
honour by breaking the heads of two 
catchpoles and taking refuge in the 
Chiltern Hundreds; a liberty into 
which the Sheriff dared not enter. 
The other knight was_ irregularly 
elected by the Sheriff, and a few of 
the knights, without the concurrence 
of the great body of the suitors. A 
violent uproar seemed about to ensue, 
but the elected knight having given 
bail for his appearance in Parliament, 
the Sheriff abruptly departed, and the 
meeting was dissolved amidst the mur- 
murs of the Shiresmen. 

The scene shifts from the Shire 
Mote to the Guildhall; from this ex- 
hibition of ancient county parliamen- 
tary jobbing to the equally irregular 
proceedings of the citizens of the me- 
tropolis. The election of a Mayor, 
—the funeral procession of an Alder- 
man,—the discussion of the feudal 
claims of the Lord of Castle Baynard, 
—the allowance of the by-laws of 
the Guild of Painters,—and _ proceed- 
ings before the King’s Justices in Eyre 
in cases which exemplify the benefit 
of clergy, the trial by jury, and the 
privilege of sanctuary, are detailed 
with aatiquarian accuracy, and, occa- 
sionally, with considerable graphic 
power. 

From the city we are wafted to 
Westminster ; where the King’s Coun- 
cil is sitting to dispense the equity 
which is denied by the strict rules of 
the common law. The merchant and 
the friar are spectators of the pro- 
ceedings upon the petitions of a poor 
suitor unable to pay the fine for the 
King’s writ by which alone he could 
obtain justice; of an outlaw who ap- 
pealed to the mercy of the Crown; 
and of an orphan who was unjustly 
claimed as a nief, or female villein, by 
an oppressive lord. They hear sen- 
tence passed upon a perjured jury; 
they are made acquainted with the 
debates of the Commons upon the 
grant of a subsidy ; and, in the House 
of Lords, they listen to the long-stand- 
ing dispute between the two arch- 
bishops as to the supremacy. 
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These bustling scenes give place to 
«The Friar’s Study.” In the seclu- 
sion of a Franciscan Monastery, in 
Newgate Street, now the Blue Coat 
School, Roger Bacon carries his ex- 
periments upon the manufacture of 
gunpowder to such perfection that he 
blows up his cell. In the confusion 
of the accident Bacon escapes, leaving 
his begrimed assistant, Friar Bungay, 
to conduct the merchant to the tower 
upon the bridge, Bacon’s well-known 
study at Oxford. Here the merchant 
finds the friar encircled by the usual 
symbols of the black art. An Arabic 
volume lies expanded in his study; he 
is surrounded by various mechanical 
contrivances ; a voice issues from ‘‘ the 
gaping mouth ofa grim brazen head,” 
which by means of tubes was con- 
verted into a medium for the convey- 
ance of sounds; his telescope is the 
means of discovering a crime com- 
mitted in the environs of Oxford, under 
circumstances in which detection was 
thought to be impossible ; and, finally, 
he seeks to improve his knowledge of 
anatomy, and especially of the me- 
chanical structure of the eye, by the 
dissection of the human subject. After 
Bacon has retired to pursue his astro- 
nomical observations, Marco has an 
opportunity of observing the manner 
in which Mad Miles and Friar Bun- 
gay use their master’s name, and their 
own ingenuity, in cajoling an Oxford 
student, who desired ‘a sight of her 
who was to be his best beloved.” 

‘« The last scene of all” brings again 
before us the tower upon the bridge. 
The actors are the heroes of the tale; 
the subjects discussed are the proper 
use and application of that natural 
knowledge which Bacon was found 
so ardently pursuing; its importance 
as compared with the truths of reve- 
lation; and its supposed dangerous 
tendency to make men wise but not 
unto salvation. 

Our brief sketch of the contents of 
' the work will exhibit the current of 
its story ; but that current is from time 
to time broken by applications of the 
facts to the present state of manners, 
of knowledge, and of politics. These 
applications are written in various 
styles. Of the humorous, some are 
smart enough; but the majority, we 
fear, are heavy attempts at a plea- 
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santry which is devoid of wit. The 
following is at orice clever and true. 

“‘ We are indezd a happy, elegant, 
moral, and transcendent people. We 
have no masters, th.ey are all principals :— 
no shopmen, they are all assistants :—no 
shops, they are all establishments :—no 
jailors, they are all governors. Nobody 
is flogged in Bridewell, he merely re- 
ceives the correction of the house :—no- 
body is ever unab’ie to pay his debts, he 
is only unable to meet his engagements: 
—nobody is angry’, he is only excited :— 
nobody is cross, he is only nervous :— 
and lastly, nobody is drunk, the very 
utmost you can assert is, that, as was 
the case with Gerard Vantbrace, ‘ he has 
taken his wine.’’’ (P. 296.) 

So, again, there are both point and 
humour in the author’s account of his 
attempt to convert the professor of as- 
tronomy at Salamanca to a belief in 
the Copernican system. 


“* Pope Pius VII. certainly showed 
great kindness to us heretics; he acted 
much like a gentleman, and behaved very 
handsomely, when in 1818 he came into 
the consistory and repealed the edicts 
against Galileo and the Copernican sys- 
tem. Before tliat surrender of ancient 
dogmas, though the Heliocentric system 
was taught in all Popish Universities, 
excepting Salamanca, it was always re~ 
quired of the pirofessors, in deference to 
the decrees of the church, to use the 
term hypothesis instead of theory. Sa- 
lamanca, however, stood out, and the 
professor of astronomy would have re- 
signed his chair rather than agree to the 
change. 

‘* Professor Cabezudo was lately here, 
and as I thoug;t it was a sad thing that 
any member of ‘ the great European 
family’ should exhibit such woful igno- 
rance, I did ell I could—it is not much, 
to be sure—to enlighten him. But all 
my efforts were in vain. I attended a 
whole course of lectures, and went to the 
expense of baying a complete set of the 
little red pocket Encyclopedia, and tried 
to confute Cabezudo out of it; yet I 
always got the worst of the argument. 
Often was I so puzzled, that I began to 
think that they treated the undergraduate 
of St. John’s very unfairly when they 
plucked him at the examination, for hav- 
ing answered the question, ‘ whether the 
earth moved round the sun, or the sun 
round the earth?’ by saying, ‘ sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other.’”’ (P. 
304, 5.) 

But the political applications of the 
story, which are of a more serious 
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character, constitute perhaps the best 
parts of the book. ‘1“he following sen- 
tences teach a most important lesson 
in language of no lit tle power. 

“ The most favouriti? sophism, employed 
by those who seek to attack or vilify ex- 
isting establishments—-whether ecclesias- 
tical or temporal—is tv ascribe to institu- 
tions the faults of the human individuals 
who compose the institutions, and to 
maintain that by recon:3tructing the state 
you can eradicate the abuse. But the 
stones with which you raise the structure 
are infected in the quarry. Pull down 
and rebuild the dwelling as often as you 
list, change or alter its plan or eleva- 
tion as much as you please, and the old 
moral leprosy wi!l streak and fret the new 
walls as foully and deeply as before. 
Princes and rulers, magistrates and judges 
of the earth, are only men; the visible 
church is composed of rnen ; and, collec- 
tively, man’s nature is, unsusceptible of 
reform. The main source of evil is inex- 
haustible. It is an atmosphere which 
constantly follows us, surrounds us. Plant 
the ‘mal seme d’Adamo’ where you 
choose, the same bitter fruits will always 
rise above the ground. 

«« Shall we add to the political integrity 
of the clergy, by rendering them the paid 
agents of a national treasury? Seize the 
lands, rend the mitre, place the priest as 
the expectant upon the contributions of 
his congregation : what Jaas the cause of 
religion gained? He who flattered the 
King becomes the baser sycophant of the 
greasy multitude. The permanent endow- 
ment of a clergy, trains them into moral 
courage, whilst their deperidence upon the 
voluntary donations of their flock, as 
surely sinks them in moral slavery.””—(P. 
221,2.) 

The philosophy of restorations, whe- 
ther of sovereigns or of institutions, 
Was never perhaps more accurately, 
or more eloquently, unfolded than in 
the following passages. 

*¢ Never was there, and never can there 
be, a restoration by which aathority, once 
absolutely extinguished, ca:a possibly re- 
gain its pristine power. Whien the statue 
is dragged from the pedestal, the very 
clamps which fixed the effigy so firmly to 
the support, have acted as lcvers in rend- 
ing and wrenching the marble asunder. 
Place the image upon the dis located basis, 
and it stands but to fall. Titles may be 
resumed and proclaimed, the voice of the 
herald drowned amidst the cliangour of the 
pealing bells, the shouts of tlie multitude, 
the swelling notes of the clarion, and the 
blair of the trumpet. Aga‘in, upon the 
tower’s battlements, the broa d emblazoned 
banner may be unfurled, ard the bright 
regalia brought forth from their conceal- 
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ment to deck the monarch returned from 
exile, and inaugurated upon his paternal 
throne. Bonfires blaze in the market- 
place, conduits run with claret wine, 
healths are drunk by the kneeling ca- 
rousers in the banquet chamber. Charles 
Stuart is in his palace,—but the Stuart 
King is not restored. 

‘¢ The King never ‘ gets his own again.’ 
The broken bone will knit and become 
even stronger than before the fracture ; 
but, if the sceptre be once snapped asun- 
der, the soldered stem never possesses the 
toughness of the original metal,—its so- 
lidity is destroyed. 

*¢ But is there any reason to wonder, if 
the devices of mortal man, the shadows 
of a shade, are seen to waste and wane 
away? Should we sorrow, because the 
stability of the everlasting hills is denied 
to the fabric raised upon dust and ashes ? 
Must we not confess the truth, and sub- 
mit, without repining, to the wisdom of 
the dispensation which decrees that when 
human institutions have once arrived at 
their fatal term they can never be revived. 
During the convulsions which alter the 
level of society, new opinions have been 
adopted, new habits have been assumed. 
Young spirits have arisen, confident in 
their own untaught conceit ; whilstranks of 
contending champions have sunk into the 
grave. Diversified as the human counte- 
nance is, by feature and expression, the 
human mind is still more varied by tem- 
per, education, rank, position, and intel- 
lect. Providence works by eliciting modes 
of thought, not cyclical, but successive ; 
and in which man freely acts, though 
without the power of controlling their 
evolution. No era which has once gone 
by, can ever be brought back. Indivi- 
duals are never reproduced ; and the crea- 
tures, not merely of the last age, but of 
the last year, or even of the yesterday, 
will never more be found together. The 
same combinations will never recur, so 
long as the world endures. The fitness of 
the forms possessed by the extinguished 
policy is utterly lost ; and the same inte- 
grity which resisted the removal of the old 
landmarks, will, as consistently, refuse to 
disturb the new, within whose boundaries 
other rights of property have been acquired. 
Blessed is the protecting hand.”’—(Page 
102—4.) 

The antiquarian portion of the work 
contains some things which are worthy 
of preseryation, but really ‘‘ truth and 
fiction” are so intimately blended, 
that it is difficult to separate the for- 
mer so as to make it useful for histo- 
rical purposes. Sir Francis Palgrave 
has found new evidence of a know- 
ledge of the composition of gunpowder 
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in the thirteenth century, in two MSS. 
of that age, one preserved in the Bod- 
leian (Digby MSS. 67) and the other 
in the possession of Hudson Gurney, 
Esq. The former occurs in a treatise 
which purports to be a translation from 
the Arabic into Latin, by a Spanish 
monk named Ferrarius ; the latter is 
found in a miscellaneus collection of 
recipes, proverbs, and _ traditional 
rhymes. The MS. of Ferrarius con- 
tains directions for the manufacture of 
“the Greek fire” and “‘ the flying fire;” 
Mr. Gurney’s MS. relates to the mix- 
ture of a powder to produce “ le 
crake,” which Sir Francis Palgrave 
suggests may be a corruption of “ le 
Grek,” or ‘‘le feu Greek,” and not a 
word designating the crack or effect of 
the explosion. The language of the 
recipe seems rather to lead to a con- 
trary conclusion; but the question is 
of little moment, especially as these 
new facts do not add materially to our 
knowledge upon this subject. It is 
capable of clear proof, that the compo- 
sition of an explosive powder was 
known in Europe at the close of the 
thirteenth century, and before that 
period in China and other countries of 
the East. It was at first used only 
for pyrotechnic purposes; and the 
questions which remain in doubt re- 
specting it are, by what nation, and at 
what period, was it first applied to pur- 
poses of destruction? 

Some curious facts are stated relat- 
ing to the London Guild of Painters. 
In the Liber Horne, an ancient book 
of entries preserved amongst the city 
archives, there occur the bye-laws of 
this guild made in the 11th year of 
Edward I. ‘‘ From portions of those 
bye-laws,”” remarks Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, ‘‘ it can be collected, that the 
principal occupation of the guild con- 
sisted in painting heraldic bearings and 
ornaments.” (Dedication, p. xxiv.) 
Some extracts given by Sir Francis 
Palgrave fully confirm this supposi- 
tion, and, in his opinion, prove that, 
according to the regulations of the 
craft at that time, ‘‘ metallic or body 
colours were to be tempered or mixed 
with oil, and not, as has been alleged, 
varnished with that fluid, and that 
they were put in opposition to the 
brasil-wood and indigo probably used 
as water colours; and the last colour 
was called Indigo of Baldac, in conse- 

Gent, Mag, Vou, VIII. 
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quence, as may be presumed, of its 
being exported from, or manufactured 
at, that Egyptian town.”’—(ibid. p. 
xxiii.) The following extract, which 
relates to the same worshipful com- 
pany, contains information which will 
be new to many of our readers. 


** Queen Elizabeth, towards the con- 
clusion of her reign, became extremely 
struck with the rapid decay of the fine 
arts. Distressed by the ‘ horrible coun- 
terfeits’ of her countenance, which began 
to be exceedingly current; and in order 
to ensure the transmission to her loving 
subjects of a likeness, which she might 
like them to see, she granted to the said 
Company of Painters, otherwise Painter 
Stainers, a most stringent monopoly. No 
one was to paint any portraiture of the 
Sovereign, or any member of the Royal 
Family, save and except a freeman of the 
company, under divers pains and penal- 
ties in said charter contained. Despite 
of municipal reform, their privileges are 
not disregarded. Albeit the main occu- 
pation of the freemen at the present day 
be that useful application of the art which 
is usually called into action in company 
with the plasterer and the whitewasher, 
still the very distinguished and talented 
individual, who now so deservedly fills the 
station of Sergeant Painter to the King, 
followed the precedents of Kneller and 
Reynolds, and duly qualified himself for 
the appointment, by taking up his freedom 
in the Painter Stainers’ company accord- 
ing to the charter.””"—(P. 162,3.) 

The space we have devoted to this 
little volume will, in some degree, in- 
dicate our opinion of its value. With- 
out being at all blind to its imperfec- 
tions, we can see so much matter in # 
that is really good, that we do not 
hesitate to recommend it heartily to 
general attention. We may be allowed 
also to express a hope that it may be 
the forerunner of others belonging to 
the same class. In that case Sir Fran- 
cis Palgrave will do well to give more 
attention to the exemplification of the 
individual characters of his heroes, 
«The Merchant and the Friar ” should 
have been a merchant and a friar, not 
in name only, but in deed also. In 
the volume before us the traveller might 
have been anything but a merchant, 
the man of science anything but a 
friar. The knowledge of the one, and 
the acquirements of the other, should 
have been modified by the feelings and 
opinions which belonged to their se- 
veral stations in ot world. 
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Southey’s History of the Peninsular 
War. Vols. V.and V1. Murray, 1837.— 
It would be difficult to speak in terms of 
praise too extended of the manner in which 
these volumes are written. The great art 
of the historian is to ascertain as truly as 
possible how much he should narrate ; to 
select out of the gross mass of facts those 
which are important, and on which the 
rest depend; not to weary by a tedious 


and unnecessary circumstantiality, like - 


some early annotators and chroniclers ; 
nor, on the other hand, to destroy all 
point of anecdote, all picturesqueness of 
detail, and all characteristic portraiture, 
by adopting the plan rather of a philo- 
sophical commentary on History, than 
History itself. Mr. Southey has had a 
noble field for his patriotism and _ his 
learning to display itself :—a romantic 
country—a people of an heroic ancestry 
—a lawless and wicked fisurpation—a 
noble struggle for independence—a warm. 
hearted and disinterested ally—and acoun- 


try saved and restored to freedom by a suc- 
cession of brilliant canipaigns—the union 
of the most determined bravery, conducted 
by the most eminent military talent. The 
style of Mr. Southey’s narrative is ele- 
gant, agreeable, flowing, and pure: his 
reflections and remarks the produce alike 
of a strong judgment and of feeling in- 
tensely directed to justice and truth and 
righteousness. The whole history is most 
attractive, and abounds in description 
most clearly and graphically sketched 
of the great military operations—the bat- 
tles of Salamanca and Vittoria, the siege 
of St. Sebastian, the battle of the Py- 
renees, and the final victory at Toulouse. 
Notwithstanding the merit of some other 
writers, we have no doubt but that this 
work of Mr. Southey’s will be the text-book 
of our Spanish history. We must give, 
as we close the volumes, an epitaph on 
Alburquerque by Mr. Frere, worthy, as 
Mr. Southey says, of the author and sub- 
ject: 


Impiger, impavidus, spes maxima gentis Ibere, 
Mente rapax, acerque manu bellator, avita 
Institui monumenta, novis attollere factis. 
Fortuni comite, et virtute duce, omnia gessi ; 
Nulla in re, nec spe, mea sors incepta fefellit. 
Gadibus auxilium tetuli, patriamque labentem 
Sustentavi. Hec meta meis fuit ultima factis, 
Quippe iras hominum meritis superare nequivi. 
Hic privata patriA vitee datus est mihi fiais, 
Sed non laudis item: gliscit nova fama sepulto. 
Anglorum quod testantur proceres populusque 


Magno funus honore secuti, moestitiaque 
Unanimes,— terna, Pater, sint foedera, faxis 
Que pepigi—Nec me nimium mea Patria adempto 
Indigeat, nec plus eequo desiderit unquam. 












Sint fortes alii ac filius, qui mea possint 
Facta sequi, semperque benignis civibus uti. 





Bioyraphy of the early Church. By 
the Rev. R. W..Evans, M.A. (Theological 
Library.) 12mo0.—The author promises, if 
his health and leisure allow, to continue 
this work in another volume, concluding 
with the period of the Council of Nice. 
We sincerely hope that his project may 
be completed; for a more elegant, in- 
structive volume of Biography, consider- 
ing the scanty state of original materials 
which he had at command, we have sel- 
dom read. The substratum is laid in that 
which no talent nor learning could have 
supplied of themselves—a most truly de- 
vout and pious feeling; to that is added 
a diligent industry in the collection of 
materials, a sound judgment in using 
them, and a bright imaginative power 
of embellishing his narrative. The style 
is plain, lucid, and modulated, at times 
animated and eloquent; the reflections 
just and forcible; the allusions ingeni- 
ous, and often new. The Lives of Justin 
Martyr, of Clement of Alexandria, and 


of Tertullian, are of peculiar interest; 
and we shall esteem the work among the 
choicest treasures of our ecclesiastical 
biography. At some future time we shall 
hope to see the writer displaying his abili- 
ties and his well-arranged learning on a 
wider field ; for they are evidently adapted 
to more elaborate and important works 
than the present. The conductors of the 
Theological Library have chosen their 
workmen well. 





The Christian Warrior. By the late 
Isaac Ambrose.—A little work written in 
a forcible style and manner, which is well 
adapted to awaken the feelings and act 
upon the conduct of the lower classes of 
the people especially. The work is the 
production of a very pious and zealous 
mind, and is written in a tone of anima- 
tion and correctness which will not fail to 
produce a due effect upon all attentive 
readers, 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for publication. 


Mr. Barrron’s long-promised History 
and ILttusrrations of Cassiosury, is 
nearly ready. It is a folio volume, con- 
sisting of 35 Engravings, representing in- 
terior and exterior views of the house, cot- 
tages, lodges, &c. with historical and de- 
scriptive accounts. The plates;, presented 
to the author by the Earl of Essex, are 
from Drawings by Turner, Alexander, 
Edridge, Hunt, Pugin, &c. 

Bibliotheca Scholastica ; or a Scholastic 
Dictionary, describing the manners, cus- 
toms, institutions, &c. of the ancient 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, 
Normans, &c. by P. A. Nurratt, LL.D. 
translator of Juvenal, Horace, &c. 

An Analytical View of all Religions, 
by Jostan Conver, Esq. 


Holy Scripture verified ; or the Divine 
Authority of the Bible confirmed by an 
Appeal to Facts of Science, History, and 
Human Consciousness. By the Rev. G. 
Reororp, LL.D. (being the Fifth Series 
of the Congregational Lecture). 

Divine Emblems, with Engravings, 
after the fashion of Master Francis 
Quarles, by Jonann Asnicut, A.M. 

The Author’s Advocate; and Young 
Publisher’s Friend, by the Author of 
“ The Perils of Authorship,” &c. 

Interesting Tales, by J. H. June Sri. 
LING, including Incidents connected with 
his Life which do not appear in his Bio- 
graphy. ‘Translated from the German by 
SAMUEL JACKSON. 

Dr. ANDREW Smit has just obtained 
from the Government a grant of money 
to enable him to publish the whole of the 
Zoological Drawings made during the late 
Expedition into Africa. 

A grant for a similar purpose has also 
been made to Cuartes Darwin, Esq. 
who brought to this country, after the 
voyage in the surveying ship Beagle, such 
an immense addition of species in diffe- 
rent branches of Zoology. 


The sum of 100/. has been remitted 
from Canton, through Mr. Bridgman, the 
editor of the Chinese Repository, to the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, to be given by them as a prize for 
the best essay “ On the Opium Trade, 
and its Effects, Commercial, Political, 
and Moral.” ‘The essays are to be sent 
in before the Ist of October, 1838, the 
names of the authors being inclosed in 
sealed covers, the one belonging to the 
successful essay alone to be opened, 
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SURTEES SOCIETY. 

The third annual and first triennial 
meeting of the Surtees Society was held 
at the Waterloo Hotel, Durham, on Thurs- 
day the 28th Sept.; Wm. Lawson, of 
Brough-hall, Esq. one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Society, in the chair. The 
office bearers for the next three years are: 
—President—The Lord Bishop of Dutr- 
ham. Vice-Presidents—John Adamson, 
Esq. F.S.A. &c. Secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne; 
the Right Rev. John Briggs, D.D. York; 
John Trotter Brockett, Esq. F.S.A. 
Newcastle; the Rev. Temple Chevallier, 
B.D. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Durham; Charles Purton 
Cooper, Esq. F.S.A. LL.D. &c. Secre- 
tary to the Commission on the Public 
Records of the Kingdom; the Rev. Sa- 
muel Gamlen, M.A. Vicar of Bossal ; 
the Rev. W. S. Gilly, D.D. Prebendary 
of Durham and Vicar of Norham; James 
Hamilton, Esq. M.A. Lecttirer in Lan- 
guages in the University of Durham; the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. Sub-Com- 
missioner on the Public Records of the 
Kingdom; David Irving, Esq. LL.D. 
Keeper of the Advocates Library, Edin- 
burgh; William Lawson, Esq. F.S.A. 
Brough-hall, Yorkshire ; the Rev. John 
Lingard, D.D. Hornby, Lancashire ; Sir 
Frederick Madden, K.H. Keeper of the 
Manuscripts in the British Museum; 
George Ornsby, Esq. Durham; Henry 
Petrie, Esq. F.S.A. Keeper of the Re- 
cords in the ‘Tower of London; Sir 
Thomas Phillipps,; Bart. Middle-hill, 
Broadway; Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. 
Keswick ; Joseph Stevenson, Esq. F.S.A. 
London; George Taylor, Esq. Witton- 
le-Wear; the Rev. George ‘Townsend, 
M.A. Prebendary of Durham and Vicar 
of Northallerton ; Walter Calverley Tre- 
velyan, Esq. Wallington; John Ward, 
Esq. Durham. Treasurers — Robert 
Henry Allan, Esq. F.S.A. Durham; 
John Gough Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. Lon- 
don. Secretary—The Rey. Jas. Raine, 
Durbam. 

The New Members elected at this 
meeting were, Lord Milton; Hon. and 
Rev. G. V. Wellesley, D.D. Prebendary 
of Durham; Rev. G. E. Corrie, Fellow 
and Tutor of Catharine Hall, Cambridge; 
Wilson Dobie Wilson, Esq. of Glevar- 
bach, F.S.A. Advocate ; Major-General 
Beevor; Pudsey Dawson, of Sinnington 
Manor, Esq.; Rev. T. F, Dibdin, D.D.; 
John Clayton, Esq. Newcastle; ‘Thomas 
Meynell, jun. of North Kilvington, Esq.; 
Rev. H. Douglas, Prebendary of Dur- 
bam; Rey, F, C, Plumptre, D,D, Master 
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of University College, Oxford; Rev. J. 
H. Brown, Rector of Middleton in Tees- 


dale; Rev. Marmaduke Prickett, Brid- 
lington; Mr. Hollon, York; Rev. Thos. 
Corser, Manchester; Joseph Willis, Esq. 
Gateshead; Mr. Thomas Hudson Tur- 
ner, London; Matthew C. Dawes, Esq. 
Bolton-le-Moors; Rev. H. G. Liddell, 
Rector of Easington; —— Squibb, Esq. 
London; Rev. James Baker, Spiritual 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Durham ; 
W. B. D. Turnbull, Esq. Edinburgh ; 
Stacey Grimaldi, Esq. F.S.A. London; 
Rev. R. W. Bamford, Durham; and G, 
T. L. Blekinsopp, of Hoppiland, Esq. 
The publications of the Society for the 
year, The Charters and Account Rolls of 
the Priory of Finchale, and the Records 
of the Sanctuaries of Durham and Bever- 
ley, were laid upon the table. The mem- 
bers afterwards dined together ; the Rev. 
Professor Chevallier in the chair. 


WARWICKSHIRE NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 5. The Quarterly General Meet- 
ing was held at the Court-house, Warwick, 
Sir John Mordaunt, M.P.inthe chair. A 
large accession was announced of presents 
to the Museum, consisting of objects of 
mineralogy and geology, conchology, ento- 
mology (among which were one collection 
of 1000 and another of 300 insects), zoo- 
logy, and antiquarian curiosities; and it 
was resolved that the room was now so 
well stored with rare and valuable speci- 
mens, that in future strangers should be 
charged one shilling for admittance. 

Mr. T. O.Gery, of Daventry, exhibited 
six fragments of Roman pottery, found 
last July in cutting a new road from the 
village of Norton to Whitton. The field 
in which they were found is called Great 
Spawney, and adjoins the Watling-street 
road, at the distance of three miles from 
Daventry, and two miles from the great 
Roman encampment at Borough Hill. 
There were at least a cart-load of frag- 
ments of urns, of different sizes, the greater 
portion of which were buried again before 
Mr. Gery had an opportunity of seeing 
the works again. He preserved two small 
ones, of about three inches in diameter, 
quite whole, and has put together the 
fragments of three or four more. Some 
must have been very large indeed. One 
of the men stated that they discovered one 
more than a yard in length, and quite as 
much in circumference, covered with a 
small millstone. 

The Rey. G. Childe made public his 
observations on Rain. He said it was a 
general but erroneous opinion that the 
greatest quantity of rain which fell in any 
month of the year, fell in February. 
From his own observations (during eight 
or nine years) he had ascertained that in 
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July was the greatest quantity; Septem. 
ber, second; August, third; October, 
fourth; June, fifth; April, sixth; No- 
vember, seventh; May, eighth; February, 
ninth, instead of first ; December, tenth ; 
January, eleventh; and March, twelfth. 
It would be found that if there were a 
deficiency of rain in the winter months, 
December, January, and February, that 
deficiency would be in a great measure 
compensated by an excess in the three 
summer months, July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 

Dr. Lloyd addressed the meeting upon 
the Mineralogy and Geology of the county 
of Warwick. After referring to the 
different stratified and non-stratified rocks 
discovered in the county, he alluded 
to the question agitated last year by Dr. 
Buckland, that in Warwick, in the vici- 
nity of Cotton End, was to be found a 
description of shell limestone, or, as that 

entlemanchristened his last child, Keuper. 

Mr. Murchison, in a work he was about 
to publish, doubted very much whether 
the Warwick sand-stone was Keuper or 
not ; and asserted that at Shrewley Com- 
mon there was a quantity of sand-stone 
which he (Mr. M.) called Ais Keuper: it 
is a sand-stone more closely grained, 
whiter, and in thinner layers than that 
discovered at Warwick. Mr. M. was 
confirmed in his opinion because he had 
discovered upon it certain shells, of a si- 
milar description to those which were 
visible upon the same kind of sand as 
found in Worcestershire, and in another 
county. Dr. Buckland had discovered, 
upon different pieces of sand, the traces 
of animals of the lizard tribe; and, from 
other circumstances, felt confident that 
his Keuper was to be found in Warwick 
as well as at Alcester, Rugby, and many 
places in a north-westerly direction from 
the town, and extending in a different line 
to Stoneleigh, Brinklow, Combe Abbey, 
Binley, Nuneaton, Hartshill, and even 
into Leicestershire, as well as in other 
ep of the county. At Wilnecote, where 

ad been found.a piece of /ias, presented 
to the Society by Mr. Greaves, there was 
no doubt many curiosities if the pits were 
examined closely. 

Dr. Conolly then made some observa- 
tions on the comparative anatomy of the 
skeleton, more particularly with respect 
to the differences between those of the 
monkey and of man. 

At the preceding meeting, on the 3d of 
April, alecture was delivered by M. H. 
Bloxham, Esq. of Rugby, on the British 
antiquities in Warwickshire, illustrated 
by numerous drawings of camps and other 
remains, and by specimens of articles found 
in places of burial, &c. A copy of the 
lecture was presented to the Society. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


The various lectures of the term have 
commenced. The Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy and the Vinerian Professor 
of Common Law each deliver a course. 
The Reader in Geology will deliver a 
course of eight lectures, illustrating by the 
original specimens the organic remains of 
a former world, which are figured and re- 
ferred to in his Bridgewater Treatise. 
The Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory gives a course of lectures on Athens 
in the time of Socrates ; consisting of Dis- 
sertations on the Finance, Police, Edu- 
cation, Manners, &c. of the Athenians at 
that period. The Professor of Moral 
Philosophy has re-commenced his lectures 
on the Nicomachean Ethics, and has also 
* engueaa a course on the Republic of 

lato. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Oct. 12. An interesting lecture on the 
Oriental languages was given by Profes- 
sor Duncan Forbes, in the theatre of 
King’s College. The learned professor 
expatiated on the importance of a know- 
ledge of the Arabic, the Hebrew, and the 
languages of Asia to the Biblical scholar, 
the antiquary, and the historian. He 
took a survey of the Phoenician and Punic 
languages, and ridiculed in a very happy 
manner the absurdity of those who pre- 
tended to assimilate the Gaelic and Irish 
languages with the language of Carthage. 
The professor produced a copy of Colonel 
Vallancey’s ‘‘ Essay on the Language of 
Ireland and Phoenicia” (in which the au- 
thor has endeavoured to establish their 
ideutity), and observed, if the theory laid 
down by the writer were true, the curious 
in philology had nothing to do but to take 
themselves to St. Giles’s, in which classic 
region they would enjoy a specimen of the 
language in which ASueas courted Dido 
without any further trouble or research. 
In the course of the lecture, the treatise 
of Colonel Vallancey was completely de- 
spoiled of the pretended learning with 
which it is filled, and the fallacy of the 
assertion that Ireland and the ‘* Thule ” 
of the ancients are the same place ex- 
posed. It was clear that the scene in the 
*s Penulus” of Plautus, well known to 
scholars, and which is written in the Punic 
language, bore no analogy whatever to the 
language of Ireland, and that the simila- 
rity which it had been attempted to esta- 
blish between them had been made out by 
altering consonants and vowels according 
to the exigency of the case, and resting 
upon what was called ‘free translation” 
for the making out a meaning suitable to 
the views of the theorist. 
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LAMBETH LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 


The lectures delivered during the ensu- 
ing season are as follow :— Oct. 8, E.Cow- 
per, Esq. on the recent Improvements in 
Printing ;—10, N. F. Zaba, Esq. on the 
History of Poland ;—17, J.T. Cooper, 
Esq. on Meteorology (in continuation) ;— 
24, N. F. Zaba, Esq. on the History of 
Poland (in continuation) ; 31, G. Fran- 
cis, Esq. on Botany ;—Nov. 7, W. Luke- 
ing, Esq. on Electricity ;—15, Dr. Grant, 
on the Natural History and Habits of 
Fishes ;—21, W. C. Dendy, Esq. on the 
Sense of Touch, Feeling, &c.;—28, J. 
Sadler, Esq. on Aerostation and the Pa- 
rachute ;—Dec. 5, W. J. Erasmus Wil- 
son, Esq. on the Nervous System ;—12, 
J. Sadler, Esq, on Chemistry ;—19, J. 
De Carle Sowerby, Esq. on the Theory 
of Colour. 


GRESHAM MUSIC LECTURESHIP, 


The death of the late Mr.R. J. S. Ste- 
phens having left the lectureship in Mu- 
sic on Sir T, Gresham’s foundation va- 
cant, several candidates presented them- 
selves for the honour of succeeding him. 
The aspirants were Messrs. Horsley, 
E. Taylor, Bishop, Phillips, and Gaunt- 
let. Probationary lectures were appointed 
by the committee. It was arranged by 
the Gresham committee that each candi- 
date was to have the use of a grand piano- 
forte, but no other instrument, and bring 
ten assistant vocalists to illustrate his 
subject. 

The first lecture was delivered in the 
theatre of the City of London School, by 
Mr. Horsley, Mus. Bac. The lecturer 
took a survey of the history of English 
music, and illustrated his observations 
with a variety of madrigals and glees from 
the various ages and masters. In conclu- 
sion he impressed upon his audience the 
necessity of encouragement for the school 
of English music. It was by encourage- 
ment that perfection was to be secured, 
and without it vain would be the efforts 
of professors and composers to render the 
art of music in this country pre-eminent. 
The illustrations, consisting of madrigals, 
&c. were sung by Messrs. Hobbs, King, 
Elliott, Terrail, Spencer, Hawkins, Chap- 
man, and Bradbury; and by Miss Birch 
and Miss M. Hawes, accompanied on the 
piano by Mr. Horsley himself. 

On the 18th, Mr. E. Taylor delivered 
his weeps | lecture, which embraced 
the subject of English music in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, and in the days of 
Gresham. Mr. Taylor had the aid of 
professional singers, as Mr. Horsley had, 
to illustrate his remarks; and through 
them he favoured the assembly with some 
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fine selections from the sacred, thea- 
trical, and chamber compositions of the 
era alluded to. The singing of madrigals, 
he maintained, was then the ordinary so- 
cial amusement of the better classes in 
England after dinner or supper; and he 
thence concluded that, in point of sterling 
cultivation of music, we are far behind 
our Elizabethan ancestors. He strongly 
recommended the recovery of our lost 
ground, and amore general devotion to 
this branch of the fine arts. The use, 
as well as pleasure, of the popular study 
of music, he happily illustrated by some 
account of the result of the system adopted 
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in Prussia to that end; and mentioned, as 
one of the most enduring of his recollec- 
tions of musical effects, that of having 
heard the stillness of early morning on the 
banks of the Rhine, at Coblentz, broken 
by the choral hymn of a whole regiment 
of dragoons, who were then proceeding to 
exercise. Mr. Taylor was highly ap- 

lauded at the conclusion of his animated 
ecture. The Lord Mayor presided in 
the assembly on this occasion.—Mr. Bi- 
shop delivered his lecture on the 20th 
Oct.; Mr. Phillips on the 21st; and Mr. 
Gauntlet on the 23d. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Some particulars respecting Roman re- 
mains lately discovered at Caister by 
Great Yarmouth, communicated to Daw- 
son Turner, esq. F.S.d. by the Rev. 
Thomas Clowes. 

Sept. 4, 1837. 

Dear Sir,—Since you appear really 
to wish that I should put together my 
notes about the Caister remains, I had, 

erhaps, better do it in the shape of a 
etter addressed to you, of which you can 
make any use you please. As, I believe, 
you wished, I oon described some few of 
the coins, and speculated a little upon 
the use for which the building was in- 
tended. Yours, &c. THomas Cowes. 


Some labourers working in a field, a 
few hundred yards to the north-west of 
Caister church, by the side of the Nor- 
wich road, discovered a wall built of 
Roman brick or tiles, and having pre- 
viously found many skeletons in the course 
of their labours, they supposed that this 
was a vault or bricked grave ; upon hear- 
ing this report, I went over and set two 
men to work to clear out the place, that 
we might see what it contained, and take 
the dimensions. Nothing could be dis- 
covered in throwing out the earth except 
mingled bones of animals, particularly the 
ox and pig, with numerous oyster-shells, 
stones, and fragments of Roman pottery. 
When all the loose earth was cleared 
away, we came down to the natural clay 
of which the subsoil consisted, and found 
that we had a bricked pit of the following 
dimensions :— 

Length at bottom 11 feet. Breadth 7 feet. 
Do. at top I2feet. Do. 8 feet. 
Thus it will appear that each wall had 

been built with a regular outward inclina- 

tion of 6 in. from top to bottom. Their 


height appeared to be 3ft. 9in. probably, 
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allowing for destruction, it bad been at 
least 4 feet. 

The masonry was very rude, and there 
was no appearance of covering above, nor 
could we discover any traces of a paved 
bottom, there being nothing but the natural 
clay in which the whole was imbedded, 
forming the floor of this oblong pit. The 
bricks of which the walls were constructed, 
were of the following figure and dimen- 
sions :— 


Thickness, about Lin. turned up witha 
lip or edge, upon two of the sides, of one 
inch deep, making the apparent thickness 
of the brick at the outer edge 2 inches ; 
these turned-up edges constituted the face 
of the wall, so that there were from 22 to 
24 courses of bricks in each wall. The 
two ends of the bricks were left plain 
without a lip or turned-up edge. The 
length of each brick was 14 inches; the 
breadth 12 inches. The dimensions, 
however, of the bricks were very uncertain, 
especially in breadth, which depended 
upon the degree of accuracy with which 
the workmen had turned up the edge. 

It will be understood that a course of 
bricks being laid end to end, with the 
turned-up edges outward, and the breadth 
of one brick constituting the thickness of 
the wall, there would be a hollow trough 
the whole length of the wall of about one 
inch in depth ; into this they poured their 
liquid mortar, and then laid another course 
of bricks: so that while the extension of 
the walls presented a face of brick only, 
the centre of each wall consisted of alter- 
nate layers of brick and mortar, each an 
inch in thickness, the layers of mortar 
being concealed from the eye externally by 
the turned-up edge of the bricks. Icould 
not succeed in getting a whole brick, but 
I got such large portions, as clearly indi. 
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cated their dimensions, and I was un- 
willing to set the example of pulling 
down, as there were a suflicient number 
of country people willing to follow such 
a precedent ; and I was not sorry to have 
the whole buried again safely, to be 
examined at any future time. 

The clay pit by which these remains 
were found, has only very recently been 
opened, the whole field having till within 
a few months been completely level. In 
working the clay, the men discovered 
many skeletons, some perfect, some not, 
some lying buried in one direction, some 
inanother. The depth of the soil above 
the clay varies from two to four feet, and 
most of the skeletons lie about two feet 
beneath the surface, none of them being 
sunk into the clay, while the top of the 
walls of our brick pit did not rise to the 
surface by 24 or 3 feet: supposing the 
walls to have originally risen to the pre- 
sent surface, their height, measured on 
the inclined plane, would have been about 
six or seven feet, and it is very easy to 
suppose that the bricks which were laid 
in the light broken soil, might have been 
removed by the ploughshare or other 
means, while those which were imbedded 
in the more solid clay remained undis- 
turbed. 

Some few coins of the time of Con- 
stantine were discovered in throwing out 
the soil, but these are constantly found in 
this and the adjoining fields upon the 
surface of the ploughed land. 

The following are the inscriptions upon 
some of the coins which I procured :— 

Licinius jun. nob. ec. — Reverse, Virtus 
exercitus. 

Constantinus jun. n. — Reverse, 

exercitus, with an altar, votis xx. 

Constantinus Aug. — Gloria exercitus, 
two soldiers, with each a spear and bow, 
subscribed P.J.C. 

Imp. Carausius P.T. Aug. — Provida 
U.C. figure of Plenty S.P.C. 

Mr. Woodward tells me that another is 
Tetricus; and a thick coin much like an 
old pennyis a Mareus Aurelius Commodus 
Antoninus. Reverse, Fortuna. 

Imp. Diocletianus Aug. A female 
figure apparently, with a shield in one 
hand and a spear in the other. 

The workmen describe the whole super- 
ficial soil to have abounded in fragments 
of broken pottery such as those which 
I picked up on the spot, which are evi- 
dently fragments of Roman urns. 

The skeletons, I should conceive, must 
have been deposited in this spot long 
since the period of its occupation by the 
Romans, as the bones so near the surface 
would scarcely have endured half the time 
in so perfect a condition; they must also, 
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I imagine, have been deposited there 
since the filling up of the brick pit, be- 
cause I myself discovered one skeleton 
entire in letting down a portion of earth 
which stood perpendicularly over the 
edge of the pit after we had cleared it 
out, and another skull was taken out from 
the earth just above another part of the 
brickwork. . 

No urns were found entire except one 
small lacrymatory, about 2§ or 3 inches in 
height, perfectly plain, consisting of black 
earth; the fragments were all too small 
to give much idea of the entire vessel, 
consisting only of necks, pieces of rims, 
and bottoms. Some of the bones which 
were taken out of the earth in the brick 
pit were apparently beginning to exhibit 
the hardness of incipient fossilization, as 
was also a piece of wood which I took 
out of another part of the soil. 

No further remains have been dis- 
covered; and the place is now so far 
levelled as to be left to the operations of 
the plough, unless we should succeed in 
any further investigations, and be en- 
couraged to examine the ground more 
extensively. 

I saw in the Museum at Mayence a 
brick of precisely the same description ; 
vastly superior, Leone, in texture and 
workmanship to those found at Caister, 
and much larger: the edges were more 
sharply turned ; and, if I forget not, it had 
the maker’s name or mark upon it, witha 
circle of grooved lines; while those at 
Caister were very roughly turned at the 
edge; and if any mark was impressed, it 
was in so rough and irregular a manner 
that I doubted whether it had been made 
accidentally or intentionally. 

I had observed, also, that in several 
bricks the lip appeared broken off at each 
end for about an inch, as if to receive a 
corresponding projection in a neighbour 
brick, and thus form the joint; but I could 
discover no projection in any of them, 
nor any use made of this notch in the 
brick. I observed, however, in the speci- 
men at Mayence, that these notches were 
clearly made by the mould in which the 
brick was originally framed, and no doubt 
with some reference to the forming of the 
joints in the masonry of any building 
which should be built with due care and 
accuracy. I saw at Treves fragments of 
Wedgewood-like and almost glazed vessels 
of close-grained red earth, precisely simi- 
lar to some of the fragments which I col- 
lected at Caister. 

In speculating upon the purpose for 
which this might have been constructed, 
it does not appear that it ever was in- 
tended to be covered. As a receptacle 
for urns or bodies of the dead, it would 
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require some roof of brick, stone, or 
timber. For sustaining either of the 
former, the outward inclination of the 
walls would be entirely unsuitable, and 
their slight construction would be no 
better fitted for the purpose. It would 
no doubt have been extremely easy to 
cover it with timber and with earth ; but 
in that case some remains of the wood 
work would probably have been found, 
and I could not discover the slightest 
appearance of any thing of the kind on 
that particular spot. And here again it 
appears to me that the slightness of the 
walls is a great objection; for a chamber 
of the dimension of eleven feet by seven, 
if constructed for any sacred purpose, 
would have been considered worthy of 
more substantial and probably enduring 
walls than these. 

In the barrow opened at Bartlow, in 
Essex, from which the curiously interest- 
ing relics described by Mr. Gage were 
obtained, the dimensions are much smaller, 
six feet three inches by two feet three 
inches and a half external measure. The 
walls in that sepulchre were also perpen- 
dicular, and the last course of brick or 
stone was set-in some inches, preparing a 
narrowed opening of only eight inches to 
be closed by single stones across. 

It appears to me that this pit at Caister 

must have been constructed for some do- 
mestic purposes,—as a rustic bath, though 
extremely ill suited for that purpose on 
a gently rising ground with no water very 
near ; or as a tanner’s pit, or for any pur- 
pose for which a pit of such dimensions 
might have been made, to serve in an 
encampment where rustic contrivances 
must supply the place of the more re- 
fined accommodations to which the lux- 
urious Roman had become accustomed— 
the rude pit, for instance, which has been 
described, instead of the marble-sided 
bath; a bleak encampment on a point of 
land between the German Ocean on the 
one side, and an estuary on the other, in 
exchange for the sunny slopes and fervid 
baths of Treves or Aix. Mr. Woodward 
suggests that the building was intended 
for a corn store; but I scarcely incline to 
this supposition, as an underground vault, 
though very well‘ for concealment in cases 
of necessity, would by no means be a corn 
store in a well-defended Roman encamp- 
ment. . 
It was in truth so rude a building, that 
my own idea is that its use was one of so 
ordinary and common-place a nature as 
scarcely to be worth much speculation ; 
that it was Roman, beyond doubt, is, I 
conceive, the only point of interest. 

After writing the foregoing particulars, 


I on — that some brick. 


makers turning over the soil to uncover 
the brick earth in a field about a quarter 
of a mile to the eastward of that in which 
we found the bricked pit, had discovered 
two urns filled with fragments of bone. 
I directly made inquiry, and find the re- 
port to be most provokingly true, inas- 
much as the urns are destroyed and their 
contents reburied in the soil. I obtained 
fragments of one sufficient to complete 
the orifice of the urn, with the exception 
of a piece less than an inch in length, 
from which fragments it appears that the 
mouth was not round but oval: whether 
intentionally made so, or accidentally dis- 
torted in the drying, I cannot say. 

The loss of the urns is however of less 
importance, as there does not appear to 
have been any peculiar difference between 
them and others which Ihaveseen. The 
account which I collected from the work- 
men is, that each urn was covered with a 
tile, and that they were completely filled 
with fragments of bone. In one, the 
fragments were very minute, and I col- 
lected a few of them; in the other, the 
figure of bones, they said, was more dis- 
tinguishable. I saw the precise spot 
from which one urn was taken, about 
three feet beneath the surface : the situa- 
tion of the other was rather remarkable, 
being sunk “much lower into the brick 
earth itself, six or seven feet beneath the 
surface; and the brickmaker was at a loss 
to conceive how the people who buried it 
had got so deep, for it appeared as though 
a hole of about two feet diameter had 
been sunk, at the bottom of which the 
urn had been deposited, having been bedded 
in a mass of wood ashes, or, as he said, 
cindei dust, completely filling the bottom 
of the hole. The shape of this urn, he 
said, was precisely like a stone bottle con- 
taining three or four pints cut off below 
the neck, making an aperture large enough 
to admit the hand. The urns were dis- 
tant from each other about 20 feet as 
nearly as I could understand their de- 
scription. 

I was particular in my inquiries as to 
the tile with which these urns were said 
to be covered, as I remembered that the 
celebrated Dr. Brown, of Norwich, in 
his Hydriotaphia, says, “‘among these 
urns we could obtain no good account of 
their coverings ; only one seemed arched 
over with some kind of brickwork. Of 
those found at Buxton, some were covered 
with flints, some in other parts with tiles, 
those at Yarmouth Caster were closed 
with Roman brick.” I could not find 
the piece of tile or brick with which these 
urns were covered, but I imagine it was 
Roman brick, though the workmen called 
it tile. Dr, Brown also observes, ‘‘ the 
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most frequent discovery’? of urns “is 
made at the two Casters by Norwich and 
Yarmouth, at Burgh Castle,” 5 miles 
from Yarmouth, “and at Brancaster.” 

This brick ground has been worked for 
many years, but I never remember hear- 
ing of any urns discovered there before. 
About 16 years ago some Roman urns 
were discovered in another part of the 
parish in a south-west direction from the 
bricked pit, and bordering upon the 
marshes, which probably were at that 
time an estuary, furnishing access for the 
Roman fleets to Garianonum and Venta. 
In sinking a well beside the Yarmouth 
road, at the depth of 20 feet below the 
present surface of the marsh, a piece of 
plank was discovered, which appeared to 
be a plank of a ship; and the common 
rumour amongst the more inquisitive of 
the working people is, that anchors have 
been found in the marshes at different 
times, indicating that ships rode at anchor 
where now solid land is found. 

T. CLoweEs. 





A gold coin of the Emperor Nero, of 
great beauty and in excellent preserva- 
tion, was found a few weeks ago by a 
woman hoeing turnips in a field, near 
Durham. The head of the Emperor is 
as fresh and prominent as when it was 
struck. Obverse—AVGVSTVS NERO CAE- 
sar. Reverse— Jupiter sitting on a 
throne, IVPITER cvstos. The coin was 
purchased by the Rev. James Raine, of 
Crook Hall. 

CONTINENTAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Some tombs have been discovered at 

Echternach in Switzerland, which are 
said to be anterior to the year 1000, and 
agree with the date of the foundation of 
the monastery of Echternach. 
_ The remains of a temple of Ops have 
just been discovered at St. Jean des 
Vierges (Arriege). Near them, beneath 
amass of rock chalk, was found a gold 
medal of Nero, in full preservation; one 
side bears the effigy of that Emperor ; 
the reverse, a female seated on ruins, with 
the single legend—* Roma.” 


INDIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


The museum of the East India Com- 
pany in Leadenhall-street, has received a 
arge addition of very valuable antiquities, 
containing many rare coins. The latter 
consist of upwards of 3000 specimens 
from Cabul and other parts of Hindostan, 
ranging at the foot of the Himalaya 
mountains, belonging to the several dy- 
Nasties, extending from three centuries 
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before Christ to about twelve centuries 
of the Christian era. They form part of 
the collection made by Mr. Mason, fot- 
merly a private in the artillery, but who, 
retiring from that service, settled in the 
neighbourhood, where he devoted much 
of his time to researches into the inte- 
resting stores of antiquity which it con- 
tains, and who for this, as well as various 
services rendered to the local govern- 
ment, not only received his discharge, 
but also a local appointment as resident, of 
which he has availed himself in continu- 
ing his inquiries, many of his specimens 
having been added to this collection about 
six months since. The principal part of 
the coins, which are of copper, bronze, 
silver, and gold, are in a remarkably fine 
state of preservation, and many have been 
previously unknown and_ undescribed. 
Amongst the latter are copper coins of 
Agathocles, Pantaleon, Philoxenes, Ly- 
cias, Diomedes, Venones, Hermeas, Eu- 
napheres, &c. princes of the Greek, Bac- 
trian, Syrio-Bactrian, Hindo- Scythian, 
and Parthian dynasties. The silver coins 
of Menander are also very numerous, 
being more than an hundred in number, 
of various devices, as animals, mounted 
figures, &c. ‘The coins, up to the time 
of Azes, contain two inscriptions, the 
one in the Greek, and the other in an 
unknown, but probably the vernacular 
language; after which, from the time of 
Kanerkes, the letters are evidently Greek 
characters, expressing the native lan- 
guage. Amongst the most rare speci- 
mens are silver coins of Alexander the 
Great, Menander, Euchratides, a circular 
one of Apollodorus, which is unique, all 
the others found of this monarch being 
square: as well as of Antermachus, Ker- 
meas, and Kadphyses, of whom the gold 
coins are also numerous. ‘The impres- 
sion on most is bold, and so perfect as if 
but recently turned out of the Mint; but 
many, particularly the copper coins, are 
mere pieces rudely separated from the 
bars of the metal, bearing arbitrary stamps. 
Many of them have been taken from the 
topes or sepulchral monuments of the 
Budhists, where, along with jewellery and 
other relics, they were deposited in cham- 
bers made expressly for containing them. 
The specimens form no inconsiderable 
objects of interest in the already valuable 
Oriental collection contained in the mu- 
seum of the East India House, and under 
the able superintendence of Professor 
Wilson, will be found materially available 
in adding to our knowledge of the histo- 
rical antiquities of a highly interesting part 
of the Indian continent. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

The Moniteur of the 4th of October 
contained an ordonnance dissolving the 
French Chambers. The Electoral Col- 
leges are convoked for November 4, to 
elect each a deputy. Those of Cor- 
sica are to meet on the 18th of Novem- 
ber. The chambers are convoked for 
the 18th of December next. This is 
followed by an ordonnance elevating 47 

ersons to be members of the Cham- 

r of Peers. Bignon, Humann, and 
Count d’Harcourt, are of the most emi- 
nent on the list. 

HOLLAND. 

The States General were opened at 
the Hague on the 16th of October, by a 
royal speech. The King had intended 
to deliver the address in-person, but was 
prevented from the recent death of the 
Queen. His Majesty speaks generally 
of the healthiness of public credit, the 
goodcondition of trade, agriculture, and 
the manufacturing and shipping inter- 
ests, as also of the favourable state of 
the public health. After adverting to 
the benefits of the late Navigation Treaty 
with Prussia, the probable advantages of 
the Treaty of Commerce negociating 
with Great Britain, and the projected 
railroad to the Rhine, the speech con- 
cludes by stating that, from the promis- 
ing state of the public accounts, a re- 
duction of taxation would soon take place. 


SPAIN, 


Affairs have recently presented an 
aspect a little more favourable to the 
Queen’s cause. The troops of Carlos 
have been obliged to retreat from the 
neighbourhood of the capital, which at 
one time was seriously threatened ; but 
there is, notwithstanding, very little pros- 
pect of a speedy terminatjon to this devas- 
tating civil contest ; from which the con- 
dition of the great bulk of the people is 
deplorable, owing to the ravages com- 
mitted by the troops of the contending 
parties. Communication between the 
provinces and the government of Madrid 
is in some instances entirely cut off, in all 
very uncertain. New bands of marau- 
ders rise up in every direction; and the 
smoking ruins of burnt villages blacken 
some of the fairest districts in Spain. 
Memorials for protection and relief are 
sent to the government from the munici- 


pal assemblies; but there is no power to 
help them in Madrid. Our countrymen 
remaining in Spain appear to have been 
subjected to the most shameful neglect 
and ill-treatment; 450 men of the old 
British Legion, with 119 officers, are still 
there, without any means of getting to 
England. 

Letters from Madrid and elsewhere 
state, that the losses of Don Carlos, 
in his late attempt upon Madrid and 
his precipitate retreat, exceed 7000 men, 
including 3000 deserters, 1000 prison- 
ers, and 1000 fugitives, who volunta- 
rily gave up their arms to the civil autho- 
rities at short distances from the Preten- 
der’s line of march. Letters of the 5th 
of October also state, that Don Carlos, 
closely pursued by Espartero, had rapidly 
passed through Atienza and Burgo de 
Osma, and entered the Pinares of Soria. 
In Navarre, the Carlists, after being re- 
pulsed from before Peralta, invested Lo- 
doso, whence they were forced to retire 
by Iriarte. At Valladolid the Queen’s 
troops were lately victorious over the 
Carlists, whose loss appears to have been 
very great. Zariategui was obliged to 
retreat with so much precipitation, that 
sixteen pieces of artillery were left be- 
hind, and fell into the hands of the Chris- 
tinos. 

On the 22d of Sept. the Cortes de- 
creed, that all Spaniards residing abroad, 
in Europe, without leave of the govern. 
ment, who should not take the oath of al- 
legiance to the Constitution and Queen 
in the course of the next three months, 
should cease to be considered as Spani- 
ards, and be deprived of their decorations, 
honours, and pensions. 

Recent intelligence announces the for- 
mation of a new Ministry, through the 
intrigues, as is supposed, of Mendizabel ; 
they are all decidedly liberal, though 
none of them are members of the Cortes. 
The following is a list: —Bardaji, Presi- 
dent of the Council; Don Rafael Perez, 
Home Department; Don Pablo Mata 
Vigil, Grace and Justice; Don Jose 
Maria Perez, Finance, ad interim; Don 
F. Ulloa, Marine and Commerce; Don 
Francisco Ramonet, of War. The new 
minister of grace and justice is deputy for 
Oviedo, of the University of which he was 
sometimerector. Ramonet is anold officer, 
whose day of glory has long passed away. 
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PORTUGAL. 

The civil war has at length terminated. 
It appears, that the Constitutional gene- 
ral Das Antas, having availed himself of 
the letter of the truce, mentioned in our 
last, collected a considerable reinforce- 
ment, and occupied Braga. He there 
attacked the Charterist troops in the 
neighbourhood of that town; many of 
the auxiliary legion embodied in the 
Charterist army changed sides during the 
engagement, and the consequence was 
the total defeat of the party which they 
deserted. It would appear that the en- 
gagement was neither extensive nor san- 
guinary ; for the victor admits, in killed 
and wounded, a loss of only fifty men. 
But, however trifling the action, its de- 
termination has been decisive of the cam- 
paign; for the whole of the Charterist 
army at once submitted, stipulating that 
all the officers should be placed upon the 
half-pay list ; with this condition, how- 
ever, that those of highest rank, includ- 
ing Terceira and Saldanha, leave the king- 
dom. To the latter measure the Queen 
has refused her assent. 

After a debate of four days, the Cortes 
have resolved to establish a second Cham- 
ber, with a view of rendering the Portu- 
guese institutions as uniform as the habits 
of the people will admit of, with those of 
Spain. A division took place on the 
question, when the advocates of a Senate 


, triumphed by a majority of 64 against 16. 


In consequence of the birth of a prince, 
who was baptised on the 5th of October, 
by the name of Pedro d’ Alcantara (and 
a long string of other names), Don Fer- 
nando, the husband of the Queen of Por- 
tugal, according with the provision made 
by the Constitution, has assumed the 
title of King, which confers upon him, 
however, no real power. 

The Cortes have confirmed to Admi- 
ral Napier his original pension of £600 
per annum for life. 

AFRICA, 

Another expedition has been under- 
taken by the French against the Bey of 
Constantine, for the purpose of redeem- 
ing, in some measure, the disgrace of 
the last defeat. The Bey of Constan- 
tine entrusted the defence of his capital 
to the Aga, being himself resolved to 
keep the field at the head of 6000 cavalry, 
in order to harass the enemy. Five 
thousand Turkish troops have reinforced 
the army of the Bey. The French in- 
vading force consisted of 14,120 infan- 
try, 2500 cavalry, and 48 pieces of ord- 
nance. It arrived before the walls of 


Constantine on the 6th of October; the 
breach was opened on the llth, and 
made practicable on the 12th, The as- 
sault was commenced on the morning of 


’ 
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the 13th, and carried with great bravery 

andcomplete success. Gen. Count Damre- 

mont, the commander-in-chief, was killed 

during the assault by a cannon shot. 
EAST INDIES. 

From the Calcutta Papers of the 6th 
of May, we learn that the people of 
Ava were engaged in a civil war. The 
King was in a state of derangement, and 
the Queen and her brother had taken the 
reins of government into their hands. 
The King’s brother had appealed to arms, 
and the two parties had collected their 
respective adherents. The Prince Tha- 
vawottee had erected his standard at 
Moktsobo, about forty miles from the ca- 
pital. He is said to be popular in the 
kingdom, and more liberal in his princi- 
ples than Burmese nobility generally are. 

AMERICA, 

The President’s Message was deli- 
vered to Congress on the 4th of Sept. 
He ascribes the present condition of 
their commerce to over-action in all 
the departments of business, and the 
redundancy of credit; and attempts to 
throw much discredit upon this coun- 
try and the government, for permit- 
ting an extension of the paper currency 
during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, 
maintaining that this has been the cause 
of the late revulsion. He argues against 
the policy of intrusting the surplus re- 
venues to local banks, maintaining that 
the treasury alone is a fit medium for car- 
rying on the business of the revenue, and 
the safest for holding the surplus deposits ; 
adding, that it would require only 10 addi- 
tional officers, with a further charge of 
60,000 dollars per annum. The withe 
drawal of all the deposits from any local 
banks whatever; opposition to the forma- 
tion of a national bank ; and the establish- 
ment of a treasury bank, with a determi- 
nation to persist in a specie currency, 
appear to be the gist of this address. 

The New York papers, and other 
recent accounts, all concur in presenting 
decisive indications of the gradual restor- 
ation of commercial ‘confidence and ac- 
tivity in that country. The measures 
presented to Congress, in pursuance of 
the President’s Message, continued to 
engage the attention of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. The bill 
extending the time for payment of Cus- 
tom-house Bonds had been so altered in 
the Senate as to give the merchants three 
months’ additional time. 

Letters from the United {States repre- 
sent the cholera as making dreadful ra- 
vages in Central America. In some vil- 
lages two-thirds of the inhabitants have 
been carried off. In Salvador 1300 per- 
sons! have died; and at Tonganata up. 
wards of 1200, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The new Houses of Parliament.—Ac- 
tive preparations have commenced for the 
embankment wall of the new Houses 
of Parliament. The garden belonging to 
the dismantled residence of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and tbat 
known as Cotton-garden, and the cleared 
space from Westminster Hall to the 
Bridge, are now covered with work- 
shops and sawpits, and crowded with tim- 
bers, for the purpose of forming a vast 
coffer dam, within which a solid founda- 
tion may be built for the intended wall. 
An embankment of 886 feet in length 
will project into the river 98 feet betore 
the present embankment. The front will 
be in a line with the inner side of the 
third pier of Westminster Bridge, in four 
feet of water at low water—the whole to 
be surrounded by a river wall, 30 feet 
high from the base, and 1141 feet in 
length, with a curvilinear batter, and faced 
with granite—a terrace 673 feet long next 
the river, and 35 feet wide, is to be formed 
in the front of the new houses, with an 
esplanade at each end 100 feet square, 
and landing stairs from the river 12 feet 
wide. The foundation wall of the front 
of the new building, the length of the 
terrace, and 30 feet high, is included in 
the present contract, as is also the whole 
surface of the front building, which is to 
be excavated and filled in with concrete 
12 feet thick, forming a permanent and 
solid foundation for the superstructions ; 
and a coffer-dam is to be made surround- 
ing the work 1236 feet long and 10 wide, 
before they can be commenced. The 
coffer-dam is to be first made by dredging 
a trench in the bed of the river, in the 
form of a segment of a circle, 27 feet wide 
and eight feet deep in the centre, which 
is done to allow the piles to be driven the 
more easily. The piles are 36 feet long, 
to be driven through the gravel, and into 
the clay substratum two feet ; the top of 
the clay is 28 feet below high-water mark. 
After all the piles are driven, the gravel 
forming the bed of the river between the 
piles will be excavated down to the clay, 
and the space between, 34 feet high and 
five feet wide, will be filled in with clay, 
and puddled ; and there will be fender or 
guard piles at 10 feet distance from the 
coffer dam, with floating booms, to pre- 
vent craft running against the works. 
After the coffer dam is complete, the bed 
of the river will be excavated the whole 
length of the river wall, 39 feet wide and 
12 feet deep, to form the terrace; the 
front and inner wall will be 24 feet 9 
inches high, standing on a course of con- 
crete one foot thick, upon which will be 
bedded two courses of six-inch stone land- 


ings: the lower thickness of the wall will 
be seven feet six inches, and the top five 
feet, with counterforts sixteen feet apart ; 
the back of the wall will be carried upper- 
pendicular, and the front will be faced 
with granite, laid in horizontal courses. 
At 30 feet distance from the inside of 
the river wall will be built the front wall 
of the new building, which is to stand on 
a foot of concrete, with two courses of 
six-inch stone landing ; the lower part of 
this wall is to be six feet four inches wide, 
and the top four feet six inches, and 24 


‘feet nine inches high. Between this wall 


and the river wall a space, 30 feet wide, 
673 feet long, and 27 feet high, will be 
filled in solid with concrete, to form the 
terrace. 

Sept. 18. A meeting of the clergy of 
the peculiar of the dean and chapter of 
Durham, in Allerton and Allertonshire 
(convened by the Master Keeper, at the 
request of the clergy) was held at North- 
allerton, the Rev. George ‘Townsend, 
Master Keeper, in the chair, to take into 
consideration certain specific grievances 
now pressing upon the clergy. It was 
resolved that a petition be drawn up and 
presented to the Archbishop of York, the 
ecclesiastical head of the province, urg- 
ing that the legislature be humbly re- 
quested to repeal so much of the acts of 
6 and 7 Wm. IV. c. 85, and 1 Victoria, 
c. 22, as calls upon the clergy to marry 
parties without publication of banns in 
the parish church :—and so much of 6 
and 7 Wm. IV. c. 86, as requires the 
clergy to bury under authority of the re- 
gistrar’s certificate, and subjects them to 
pains and penalties for non-performance 
of aservice opposed to the canons and 
rubric :—and so much of 6 and 7 Wm. 
IV. c. 71, as deprives the church of an 
inherent right to tithe irom waste lands 
reclaimed after the year 1835, and makes 
no provision from them for the spiritual 
wants of those who may settle thereupon, 
when in a state of cultivation:—and any 
law which prevents the free exercise of 
the ancient prerogative of deans and chap- 
ters to elect, or refuse, the candidate for 
the episcopate, who may be nominated 
for their approbation by the Crown :— 
and to restore the sitting of Convocation, 
for the despatch of business relating to the 
Church. 

Sept. 30.— The first stone of the New 
University Library at Cambridge was laid 
by the Vice-Chancellor, but owing to the 
resident members of the University being 
then very few, and the anxiety of proceed- 
ing immediately with the work preventing 
any delay, the proceedings were strictly 


private, The Rey, the Vice-Chancellor 
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was accompanied only by the Master of 
Jesus College, the Vice- Master of Trinity, 
the Registrary, the Senior Proctor, Pro- 
fessor Peacock, the Rev. Mr. Whewell, 
and two or three other Members of the 
Senate. The stone having been depo- 
sited in the usual form, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor expressed a hope that the blessing 
of Almighty God might descend upon the 
building, that it might be the means of 
exalting His honour, and tend to the pro- 
pagation of the Christian religion. The 
foliowing is a copy of the inscription upon 
the stone :— 

SEPT. 29, A* D* MDCCCXXXVII* VICTORIA 1° 
JOH * JEFFRIES * MARCHION * CAMDEN *CANC* 
GILBERTO‘ AINSLIE* ITERUM * PROCANC* 
CAR‘ ROB * COCKERELL* ARCHIT * 

The building will form nearly a qua- 
drangle, whose sides are 200 feet, and 185 
feet respectively, upon the site of the old 
Library and of the old court of King’s 
College. It will comprise a basement 
story extending under two sides of the 
quadrangle ; a noble range of museums, 
lecture-rooms, schools, &c. 20 feet in 
height, and varying from 35 to 40 feet in 
width, on the first floor ; and above it, 
will be placed the libraries, whose entire 
length will be nearly 600 feet ; their ge- 
neral height will be 35 feet, but the li- 
brary fronting St. Mary’s church will be 
50 feet in width and 40 feet in height. 
When completed, there will be no library 
in Europe which will offer an equal extent 
of accommodation ; and the whole build- 
ing, by its great mass, and the propriety 
of its members and decorations, will form 
a magnificent ornament tothe University. 
An entire side of this quadrangle, next to 
Caius college, will be completed imme- 
diately ; and we earnestly hope that the 
University will be in possession of suffi- 
cient funds to proceed with very little 
delay with the side next to Clare-hall. 
The whole building is to be of stone. 

Considerable progress is making with 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, under the care 
of Mr. Basevi. ‘The design is one of 
great boldness and magnificence ; its front 
is 165 feet in length; its depth 105 feet, 
and its height 66 feet; on the ground 
floor, on three sides of the great entrance 
hall and sculpture gallery, is placed the 
library with cabinets for prints, medals, 
&c. ; on the first floor above it, the pic- 
ture galleries, five in number, extending 
nearly 240 feet in length, and of noble 
proportions : both these ranges of rooms 
will be approached from the sculptuce 
hall and gallery, which is 67 feet long, 
50 wide, and 50 high. The whole of the 
exterior of the building will be of Port- 
land stone, and it will be finished, both 
within and without, in the most elaborate 
manner, and with the finest materials, 


The estimated expense of this building is 
60,0007. which is entirely supplied from 
the proceeds of the princely bequest of 
Viscount Fitzwilliam. 

Oct. 2. The foundation stone of a 
monument to commemorate the genius 
and virtues of the late Sir Walter Scott 
was laid in St. George’s-square, Glasgow, 
with the usual masonic and other honours. 
The Lord Provost delivered a public 
address on the occasion, in which he re- 
marked: ‘‘ Those works of the great man 
whose memory we meet to honour, which 
will live with the nation’s language, are 
not controversial, stirring up strife; they 
are pictures of life, around which all men 
gather to derive enjoyment. Their dis- 
tinguishing features are the power of 
noting and expressing the peculiarities of 
character, as well as fertility of invention. 
We, from whose firesides—from the 
living inmates of whose domestic circle 
his characters were drawn—can feel and 
attest their identity with nature. We 
have sat at table with—we have shaken 
hands with—we have quarrelled and been 
friends with—his Dandie Dinmonts, his 
Cuddie Headriggs, and last, though not 
least, his Baillie Nicol Jarvies. There 
can be no testimony to the truth of his 
portraits so strong and credible as ours. 
But it is from those less familiar with his 
prototypes that witness must be borne of 
the power and originality of his genius. 
It has not been left to posterity to bear 
this testimony. Already his fame has 
been echoed back to us by distant lands, 
in which a differently constituted society 
judges as impartially of his merits as the 
latest posterity will be able todo.” The 
following is a copy of the inscription on 
the plate deposited in the foundation 
stone :—** This column, an humble tri- 
bute to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, 
Baronet, is erected by the Citizens 
of Glasgow, that it may record their 
admiration of his genius, their deep sense 
of the honour which his name reflects on 
his country, and their gratitude for the 
delight which they have received from his 
writings. This foundation-stone was 
laid by the Hon. William Mills, Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, in the presence of 
the Magistrates of the City and Suburbs, 
&c. &c. &c. on the second day of October, 
MDCCCXXXVH, in the first year of the reign 
of Queen Victoria.” 

Of the various monuments proposed 
to Sir Walter Scott, this at Glasgow is 
the first to be actually commenced. The 
stone will be brought trom Mr. M‘ Haffie’s 
fine quarries at Eastwood. 


NEW CHURCHES. 
Oct. 3. The foundation stone of a new 
church in the parish of St. Bride, Fleet. 
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street, was laid by the Bishop of London, 
accompanied by the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
&c. The site is in New-street square. 
Oct. 12. The new chapel erected in 
Vincent-square, Westminster, called S¢. 
Mary’s Chapel, a chapel of ease to St. 
John’s, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London, in the presence of the rectors of 
St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, and nume- 
rous other clergymen, and a very large 
assemblage of persons. The neighbour- 
hood in which this church is built is 
crowded ; and the free seats are very nu- 
merous. The Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster gave the ground; the Church 
Commissioners, 3,000/.; the Society for 
building Churches and Chapels, 500/. ; 
Lord Glenelg, 20/.; Lord Bexley, 1002. 
in addition to which his lordship has pre- 
sented the sacramental plate ; Miss Van- 
sittart 50/.; the Rev. H. H. Edwards, 
ce rector of St. John’s) 150/.; Joshua 
atson, Esq. 1007.; Lord Farnborough, 
501. ; William Evans, Esq. (of Millbank), 
251.; W. A. White, Esq. 20/.; John 
Rickman, Esq. 15/. &c.——On the 
same day the foundation stone was laid 
of a new Church at Lower Rother- 
hithe. This is the second of three 
new churches to be built in this extensive 
parish, the population of which exceeds 
13,000, and is much scattered. The 
parish church, two miles distant from 
this spot, is at present the only episcopal 
lace of worship. The inscription-plate 
re the following:—‘‘ The foundation 
stone of this church of the Holy Trinity, 
in the parish of St. Mary, Rotherhithe, 
was laid October the 12th, A.D. 1837, 
in the first year of the reign of her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria. E. G. Barnard, 
Esq. M.P.; Edward Blick, M.A. 
rector; William Hutchinson, B.A. cu- 
rate; James White, John Bryan Cour- 
thorpe, churchwardens ; Jones Rowley, 
James Daniel Bennett, sidesmen, Samp- 
son Kempthorne, architect.” The Metro- 
polis Churches Fund contributes 2,000/. 
the church commissioners 1,000/. and the 
Incorporated Society 5007. Besides the 
subscriptions now received, about 2,600/. 
is required to complete the three churches 


‘to be built.—The erection of Dacre 


church, co. York, has been completed 
from a plan modelled and designed by a 
young lady of the neighbourhood, the 
promoter of this laudable undertaking 
being a gentleman of the name of Ingle- 
son. The church has been opened with 
the usual formularies, and a Sunday 
school has already been attached to it. 
——On the 27th of Sept. the consecra- 
tion of Hartlebury new church took place 
with the usual ceremonies by the Bishop 
of Worcester,.——Subscriptions are now 


[Nov. 


in the course of collection for the erection 
of a new church at Barrowford, Lan- 
cashire, a township containing about 
2000 inhabitants, and heretofore provided 
only with dissenting places of worship. 
G. W. Brackenridge, Esq. has given 
5007. towards building a church at Cleve- 
don, Somersetshire, and 1000/. towards 
its endowment.—Sir A. Elton has given 
the ground for site of the church, and 30/. 
to the building fund.——It is intended to 
erect a church calculated to contain 1000 
persons, on a site in the parish of Taun- 
ton, St. Mary Magdalen, presented by 
James Billet, Esq. ; the patronage to be 
vested in five trustees, under the Act of 
land 2 William IV. The sum required 
is about 4000/7. including the endowment, 
of which about 2000/7. has already been 
subscribed. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Sept. 30. This theatre opened for 
the season with Shakspere’s play of 
The Winter's Tale. 

Oct. 11. A new piece, in three acts, 
entitled The Novice, was produced, the 
plot of which is laid in Bavaria. It was 
well received. 

Oct. 19. A melo-dramatic ‘romance, 
under the title of Afrancesado, was 
brought forward. Although there was 
some very pretty music by Mr. A. Lee, 
and the scenery was very beautiful, the 
piece was but coldly received. 





DRURY LANE, 
Oct.'%. This Theatre opened, under 
the management of Mr. Bunn, with The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 





HAYMARKET. 

Oct. 5. An operetta, in one act, 
called Swiss Swains, the music composed 
by Mr. A. Lee, was produced. It was 
full of delightful little ballads, sweetly 
executed by Mrs. Waylett. 

Oct. 19. A petite comedy, named 
The Romantic Widow, the principal actor 
in which was a Mr. Ranger, was intro- 
duced, but indifferently received. 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Oct. 4. A new operatic burletta, 
entitled The Cornet, was produced, which 
was approved. 

A burlesque on Shakspeare’s King 
John has been playing at this theatre. 
It is full of broad farce, and has been very 
successful, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PrRoMOTIONS. 


Sept. 22. James Bunce Curling, esq. to be 
yo of Her Majesty’s Corps of Gentlemen-at- 

rms. 

Sept. 25. Joseph 'Townsend, of Wood-end, 
Bucks, to be an Assistant Commissioner under 
the Act for the Commutation of Tithes in Eng- 
land and Wales.—Sir John De Vealle to be 
Bailiff of the Island of Jersey. 

Sept. 29. Brevet—Major R. Greaves to be 
Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

Oct. 3. Sarah Kelsall, of Little-green, in 
Compton, Sussex, spinster, in compliance with 
the will of her maternal uncle Thos. Peckham 
Phipps, esq. totake the names of Peckham- 
Phipps instead of Kelsall. 

Oct. 4. Major-Gen. Geo. Thos. Napier, C.B. 
to be Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Oct. 6. 32d Foot, Gen. Sir R. Macfarlane to 
be Col.—41st Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Darlin 
to be Col.—60th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Hon. P. 
Stuart to be Col. Commandant of a Battalion. 
—89th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. B. Egerton to 
be Col.—90th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. S. Keat- 
ing to be Col. 

Oct. 9. Lieut. Robert Cannan, 40th Ma- 
dras N. Inf. and late Lt.-Colonel in the service 
of the Queen of Spain, to accept the cross of 
the first class of the Order of St. Ferdinand. 

Oct. 11. e Earl of Uxbridge to be one of 
the Lords in Waiting to her Majesty.—Lt.-Col. 
Cornwall, of the Coldstream Guards, Lieut.- 
Col. Schlutter, and Capt. Baron Knesbeck, of 
the Hanoverian Service, to be Equerries to the 
Duke of Cambridge.—Randle Wilkinson Rich- 
ardson, of Nunwich hall, in Great Salkeld 
Cumberland, esq. in compliance with the will 
of Josiah Richardson Saunders, of Manchester, 
merchant, to take the name and arms of 
Saunders only. 

Oct. 13. Lt.-Col. Thos. Samuel Nicolls, of 
Panthowen, co. Carmarthen, now second and 
youngest surviving son of Edw. Nicolls, of 
Swithamley, co. Stafford, esq. who was son of 
William Nicolls, of Stafford, gent. by Sarah, 
only child of William Trafford. of Swithamley, 
esq. to take the name of Trafford in lieu of 
Nicolls, and bear the arms of Trafford, of 
Swithamley. 

Oct. 18. —— Cade, esq. to be Consul at 
Panama, T. S. Willimott, esq. at Puerto Ca- 
bello, and J. F. Close, esq. at Charente. 

Oct. 20. 7th Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Col. J. 
Brander to be Lieut.-Col. ; ~— J.J. Whyte, 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. A. W. Biggs to be 
Major.—23d Ditto, Capt. T. Matheson to be 

ajor. 

ames Mercer, esq. to be one of her Majesty’s 
Gentlemen at Arms. 





EccLestasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. G. T. Spencer, to be > of Madras, 

Rev. D. Moir and Rev. M. Russell, to be 
“4 § Bps. in Scotland. ‘ 

Rey. C. G. V. Harcourt, Preb. in Carlisle Cath. 

Rev. L. F. Bagot, Sibbertoft V. Northampton. 

Rey. J. D. Baker, Bishop’s Tawton V. Devon. 

= J.C. Barrett, St. Mary’s P.C. Birming- 

am. 

Rev. H. W. Beadon, Plucknett V. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Bowstead, Rettendon R. Essex. 

Rev. Mr. Bowstead, Greetham R. co. Lincoln. 

Rey. Archd. Buckle, Upway R. Dorset. 

Rey. R, F. Carter, Rowner R. Hants. _ 

Rey. W. G. Cole, Chapel-hill P.C. co. Linc. 


Rev. H. Comyn, Sancred V. Cornwall. 

Rey. J. E. Cox, Aldeby P.C. Norfolk. 

y. J. Coyte, Beyton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. V. E. Eyre, Didlington Coveston V. Norf. 

. J. Finley, Studly . Warwickshire. 

y. F. C. Fowler, Corton V. Suffolk. 

> Hathornthwaite, Caton P. C. Lane. 

. C. J. Hawkins, Crambe V. co. York. 

. R. Hornby, Walton-le-dale P.C. Lanc. 

. J. Horton, St. George’s R. Southwark. 

y. T. Lloyd, Swafield R. Norfolk. 

y. R. Pole, Sheviock R. Cornwall. 

. E. Postle, Yelverton R. Norfolk. 

. A. Topp, Church of Elgin, Morayshire. 

0 Os Be be St. Stephen’s R. Exeter. 
W. H. Tudor, Houghton V. Norfolk. 

. R. Ward, Beccles P.C, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. R. West, Wrawly V. Lincoln. 

Rev. S. H. Widdrington, St. Leonard-on-the- 
sea P.C. Hastings. 

Rev. J. C. D. Yule, Brushford P.C. Devon. 

Rev. P. P. Bastard, Chaplain to the Duke of 
a 

Rev. B. Hutchinson, Chaplain to the Earl 
of Clancarty. 





Civi. PREFERMENTS. 


Sir H. Halford, to be President of the Royal 
College of Physicians; and Drs. Monro, 
Latham, Watson, and Roupell, to be Censors 
for the ensuing year. 

Dr. Addison to be Physician to Guy’s Hospi- 
tal, and Dr. Babington Assistant Physician. 

Rev. W. Bird, to the Mastership of the Ash- 
burton Free Grammar School. 

Rev. C. Green, to the Mastership of Midhurst 
Grammar School. 

Rev. H. Hill, to be Sub-Librarian of the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, 





BERTHS. 


July 7. At Maize Hill, Greenwich, the wife 
of Stacey Grimaldi, esq. F.S.A. a son. 

Aug. 21. At Bulwick Park, the wife of T. 
Tryon, esq. a son.——30. At may! Lodge, 
Peckham, the wife of G, Steinman Steinman, 
esq. F.S.A. a daughter. 

Sept. 4.. In Torrington-square, Mrs. J. W. 
Bridges, a son.—22. At Great Henney Rec- 
tory, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. C. Dun- 
das, adau.— 23. In Upper Brook-street, Lady 
Ashley, a dau.— 29. At Elsham, Linc. the 
Lady Mary Corbett, a dau.—30. The Hon. 
Mrs. Stanley, wife of E. J. Stanley, esq. Sec. 
Treas, a son. 

Sept. 16. The Queen of Portugal, a son. 

Lately. At Mendip Lodge, Somerset, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Fawcett, a dau.—lIn St. 
James’s-sq. Lady King, a dau.—Near Lea- 
mington, Lady Stratford Canning, a dau.—— 
At Munich, the Hon. Mrs. Yeats Brown, a 
son.——aAt Paris, the wife of Lieut.-Gen. John 
Murray, a son. 

Oct. 1. At Northchurch, the wife of the 
Rev. Sir J. H. Seymour, Bart. a son.——4, In 
Eaton-pl. Lady Augusta Baring, a dau.—— 
5. The wife of John Gully, esq. of Acworth 
Park, a son.——8. At Worthing, the wife of 
Major J. Brandson, Bengal Army, a dau.—— 
10. At Beulah House, Torquay, the wife of the 
Hon. James Butler, a son.—At the Hague, 
Lady Malet, a son.——11. In Hill-st. Berkeley- 
square, the Baroness de Cetto, a son. 








ee 
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MARRIAGES. 

May 2. At Kotergherry, in the Neilgherry 
Hills, Wm. Carlisle Stather, esq. Lieut. Pay- 
master, and Interpreter of the Ist reg. grena- 
diers, Bombay, only son of the late Hon. E. 
Stather, of Nevis, to Charlotte Anne Seymour, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Ormsby. 

June 19. At Bombay, James Farish, esq. 
Member of Council, to Rebecca Lighton, widow 
of Capt. Alex. Lighton, and fourth dau. of the 
late Wm. Terrington, esy. of London. 

July 5. At Paris, Lord Lyndhurst to Geor- 
giana, dau. of Lewis Goldsmid, esq. 

Sept. 5. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Wil- 
liam, eldest son of John Mott, esq. of the 
Close, Lichfield, to Louisa Ann, youngest dau. 
of ae ¢! Kynaston, esq.—6. At Cheltenham, 
Joseph Smith, esq. of Patterswick Hall, near 
Coggeshall, Essex, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
James Christy, esq. of Patching Hall, Chelms- 
ford.—7. At Geneva, Arabella Henrietta Lee, 
Baroness Calorbrella, fourth dau. of the late 
Sir Jonah Barrington, K. C. to Vincent Fred. 
Kennett, esq. Capt. E.1.C.—18. At St. Mar- 
garet’s, Leicester, Thomas Butler, ~ of 
Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, son of the late Rev 
Weeden Butler, to Jane Isabella, third dau. of 
J. E. North, esq.— 19. The Rev. H. Browne, 
Rector of Earnley, Sussex, to Octavia Hooker 
Irene, dau. of the Rev. Moses Dodd, Rector 

of Fordham, Essex.——At Tempsford, Beds. 
the Rev. Thelwall Salusbury, Vicar of Offley, 
Herts, to Elizabeth-Anne, youngest dau. of 
John Folliott Powell, esq.—At Lambeth 
Church, Edward George, youngest son of 
Joseph Smith, esq. barrister-at-law, of Bris- 
tol, to Louisa, dau. of George Meyer, esq. of 
Clapham.——21. At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, 
Edward Booth, esq. eldest son of Edward Tem- 
= Booth, esq. of Norwich, to Miss Marianne 

aumont, of Portman-sq.—At East Put- 
ford, Devon, the Rev. Carrington Ley, Vicar 
of Beere Regis, Dorset, to Lucretia, dau. of 
John Dayman, esq. of Mambury.——At Pate- 
ley Bridge, the Rev. J. C. Glaves, B.A. Vicar 
of Laxton, Northamptonsh. to Sophia, only 
surviving dau. of late Capt. Clarke, of Selby. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sy. James Du- 
berly, esq. of Gaines, Huntingdonsh. to Emily 
Hannah, dau. of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. W. 
Grey.——The Rev. Fred. Trevannion Bryan, 
eldest son of Wm. Burrell, esq. of Broome 
Park, Northumberland, to Frances Mary, only 
dau. of the late J. Quantock, esq. of Norton 
House, Somerset.——At Exeter, Richard Bing- 
ley, esy. nephew of the late Richard Carpenter, 
esq. of Taunton, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of John Dalton, esq. Commissary of Horse, 
and grand-dau. of the late Rev. P. Beavis, 
Rector of Warkleigh.— 25. At Hampton 
Court, Col. Sir J. H. Reynett, K.C.H, Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen, to Eliza, eldest dau. of 
J. Campbell, esq. of Hampton Court.——26. 
At Oxford, the Rev. C. Hewett, third son of the 
Right Hon. Gen. Sir G. Hewett, to Frances 
Sophia, fourth dau. of the late C. W. Cater, 
esq. of Guildford-st. London. At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, the Rev. C. S. Twisleton, 
Rector of Ashow and Whitnash, co. Warwick, 
second son of the late Hon. and Rev. T. J. 
‘Twisleton, to Caroline, eldest dau. of the late 
Ralph Carr, esq. of Stannington, Northumber- 
land.——At Tunbridge, the Rev. T. Staniforth, 
Rector of Bolton-by-Bolland, Craven, to Har- 
riet, second dau. of C. Hampden Turner, esq. 
of Rook’s Nest, Surrey.——27. At Speldhurst, 
Kent, the Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian Profes- 
sor of Geometry, to Charlotte, third dau. of 
the late W. ve esq.——At Walcot Church, 
Bath, Thos. C. Brander, esq. Queen’s Dra- 
goons, to Anna Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late Vice-Adm. S. J. Ballard. At West 








Monckton, Somersetshire, E. J. Esdaile, esq. 
to Eliza lanthe, granddau. of Sir Timothy 
ll 


[Nov. 


Shelley, Bart. of Field Place, Sussex.—2s. 
At Ripple, Worcestershire, the Rev. J. L. 
Richards, Rector of Bushey, Herts, to Frances 
Eliz. dau. of the Rev. J. W. Baugh, Ghancel- 
lor of Bristol——At Frankfort, the Rev. M. D. 
Duffield, of Park House, Bere Church, to 
Frances Amelia, eldest dau. of W. Brummell, 
esq. of Wivenhoe house, Essex.—At Stren- 
sham, Worcestershire, H. Greening, esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, to Anne, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. W. Grove, D.D. 

Oct. 2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. G. E. 
Anson, esq. to the Hon. Miss Harbord, dau. 
of the late Lord Suffield.——3. At Sculcoates 
Church, Hull, Thomas Colville, esq. of Ann- 
field, Stirlingshire, late of Calcutta, to Eliz. 
elder dau. of Cap. Robert Kerr, late of Queen’s 
Own Dragoons.——At St. Marylebone Church, 
G. J. Carnegie, esq. only son of the Hon. 
Lieut.-Col. Carnegie, to Jacobina Frances, only 
dau. of the late Alex. Nicholson, esq. formerly 
Capt. 84th regt.——At Edinburgh, E. Monro, 
esq. eldest son of Dr. Monro, of Harley-st. 
Cavendish-sq. to Emma, eldest dau. of J. 
Hay, esqy.——At Edinburgh, James Fred. Fer- 
rier, esq. Advocate, to Margaret Anne, eldest 
dau. of Professor Wilson.——At Ross, the 
Rev. Thomas Shepherd, B.A. curate of Ross, 
son of the Rev. John Shepherd, late of Pad- 
dington, author of the Commentary on the 
Liturgy, to Mary Ann, second dau. of the 
Rey. ‘T. Underwood, Rector of Ross.——4. At 
Nettlecombe, Som. the Rev. Bryan Faussett, 
M.A. eldest son of the Marg. Prof. of Divinity, 
to Helena Caroline, dau. of Sir John Treve- 
lyan, Bart.——The Rev. R. W. Close, second 
son of Major Close, to Caroline Eliz. eldest 
dau. of Benj. Coles, esq. of Frognall.——At 
Earl’s Croome, the Rev. H. C. Philpott, to 
Anne, third dau. of B. G. Kent, esq. of Le- 
vant Lodge.——5. At Radstock, Somersetsh. 
Fred. Wm. Curteis, esq. of Christ College, 
Cambridge, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Rich. Boodle, Rector of Radstock.——At 
Cheltenham, John James Bigger, esq. to Char- 
lotte Ferris, relict of the late } < Eastwood, 
of Falmore House.——7. John Taylor, esq. of 
ergs to Emily, eldest dau. of the late 
Major Dunn.—At Clifton, the Rev. Fred. 
Maurice, Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, to Anna 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Chas. Barton, ad 
Life Guards.—— At Wootton, Kent, P. Pea- 
cocke, esq. 25th regt. nephew of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir W. Peacocke, to Isabella Louisa, dau. of 
Sir John Brydges.—10. At Curry Mallett, 
the Rev. Nicholas Watts, of Kingsteinton, 
Devon, to Emma, dau. of the Rev. J. Upton, 
Rector of Stocklinch Magdalen, Somerset. —— 
At Langton, near Blandford, James John, 
eldest son of James John Farquharson, of 
Langton-house, Dorset, esq. to Mary, dau. of 
the late John Phelips, of Montacute House, 
Somerset, esq.—1l3. At Shrewsbury, Mr. 
Whitmore, Bengal Civil Service, son of the 
late Wm. Whitmore, esq. of Cheltenham, to 
Susanna-Emma, third dau. of W. erton 
Jeffreys, esq. of Coton Hill, Salop.——Henry 
Axford, esq. surgeon, of Bridgwater, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Parsons, Rector 
of Goathurst, Somersetsh. 16. At Charlton 
Kings, the Rev. J. Griffiths Lloyd, of Trows- 
coedo Hall, Montgomeryshire, to Mrs. Pethe- 
rich, of Exmouth Lodge, Leckhampton.—17. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Alfred Dyson, 
esq. son of the Rev. H. Dyson, rector of Wex- 
ham, Bucks, to Fanny Jane, dau. of the late 
Rey. John Aubrey Woolls, vicar of Fareham, 
Hants ——18. At St. Olave’s, Hart-st. Geo. 
Gilbert, esq. of Colchester, to Helen, second 
dau. of William Cruckshank, esq. late of 
Bloomfield Hall, co. Somerset; and at the 
same time Chas. Henry Rogers Harrison, sur- 
geon, of Southampton-st. Fitzroy-sq. to Grace, 
fourth dau, of the said Wm. Crackshank, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tur Ducness pr St. Lev. 

Oct. 5. At Arenenberg, in Switzer- 
land, aged 54, Hortense Eugenie Duchess 
de Saint Leu, and ex- Queen of Holland. 

Hortense Eugenie de Beauharnais was 
born at Paris on the 10th April, 1783. 
She was the daughter of Viscount Alex- 
andre de Beauharnais, who died on the 
scaffold in 1793, and of Josephine Tascher 
de la Pagerie, subsequently married to 
the Emperor Napoleon. On the 4th Jan. 
1802, she was married to Louis Buona- 
parte, a match effected through the in- 
fluence of her mother, and which, like 
many political matches, was a source of 
domestic unhappiness to both parties. 
Louis, who was then twenty-two years 
old, ascribes to this union all the mis- 
fortunes of his life, every hour of which 
it saddened. Both before the nuptials, 
and during the ceremony, they felt that 
they could never agree, and yet they com- 
plied with the wish of Josephine and the 
will of her husband. In Holland, Hortense 
countenanced a line of politics in opposi- 
tion to her husband, and was generally 
regarded as the head of the French party. 
From the 4th of January 1802, to Sep- 
tember 1807, when they finally separated, 
they lived together scarcely four months, 
at three long intervals. ‘Three children 
were the issue of this ill-fated marriage. 
The eldest, Napoleon Charles, died at 
the Hague in May 1807, in the fifth year 
ofhisage. The second, Napoleon Louis, 
born Oct. 11, 1804, was christened at St. 
Cloud, by Pope Pius VII. and nomi- 
nated Grand Duke of Berg and Cleves, 
March 3, 1809. It was he that Louis 
endeavoured to raise to the throne of 
Holland when he abdicated,in 1810. He 
was killed in the insurrection which took 
place in Romagna, in 1832. The third 
son, Charles Louis Napoleon, is the youth 
who made the late attempt at Strasbourg. 
He is married to his cousin Charlotte, 
daughter of Joseph ex-King of Spain. 
On Louis Buonaparte’s arrival at Rome, 
in September 1814, he insisted upon his 
eldest son being sent to him. Hortense 
refusing to part with either of them, he 
applied to the tribunals, which, after much 
discussion, issued a decree in his favour. 
Napoleon had, in the meantime, reascend- 
ed the throne, and it was only on his 
second abdication that young Napoleon 
Louis was restored to his father. 

_Hortense’s health had long been de- 
clining, but her death had been hastened 
by the alarm and anxiety caused by her 
son’s rash expedition to Alsace, and his 
subsequent imprisonment. 


Gent, Mae, Vou. VIII. 


The title of Duchess de Saint Leu, 
which she had borne since the fall of the 
empire, is derived from the estate of Saint 
Leu, near Paris, which, after being the 
property of Louis Buonaparte, was pur- 
chased by the late Duke de Bourbon, and 
by him left to Madame de Feucheres, 
who has sold a part of it. On his abdi- 
cation Louis Buonaparte assumed the 
title of Count de Saint Leu, under which 
he was wont to travel. It was by Louis 
XVIII. that Hortense was created 
Duchess de Saint Leu. 

The funeral of the Duchess of St. Leu 
took place on the 11thinst. The cortége 
left the Chateau of Arenenberg, amidst 
an immense concourse of people, the 
coffin being carried by sixteen young men, 
habited specially for the ceremony, and 
chosen ia equal numbers from among the 
Catholics and Protestants. The body 
was laid on an estrade, decorated with a 
crown and with the family arms of the 
deceased, in the parochial church of Con- 
stance. After the religious service had 
terminated, the body was brought back to 
the chateau, where it is to remain until 
King Louis Philippe shall have authorised 
her removal to Ruel, near Malmaison, 
the last abode of her mother, the Empress 
Josephine. 





Viscounr Bancor. 

Sept... Aged 47, the Right Hon. 
Edward Southwell Ward, third Viscount 
Bangor (1781), -and Baron Ward, of 
Castle Ward, co. Down (1770). 

His Lordship was born in March 1790, 
the third son of the Hon. Edward Ward, 
(second son of Bernard the first Viscount,) 
by Lady Arabella Crosbie, third daughter 
of William Earl of Glandore. He suc- 
ceeded his uncle Nicholas, the second 

+ Viscount, in the peerage Sept. 11, 1827; 
but never sat in either House of Parlia- 
ment, 

His Lordship married, Feb. 14, 1826, 
Harriet- Margaret, second daughter of the 
Rev. Henry Maxwell, and niece to Lord 
Farnham. By that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue five sons: 1. the Right 
Hon. Edward now Viscount Bangor, 
born in 1827; 2. the Hon. Henry Wil- 
liam Crosbie Ward; 3. the Hon. William- 
John; 4. the Hon. Bernard-Matthew ; 
and 5, a son born in 1833, 





Lorp TEMPLEMORE. 

Sept. 26. At his seat, Combe Bank, 
Kent, after ten days’ illness, aged 40, the 
Right Hon. Arthur Chichester, Baron 
Templemore, of — co. Done- 
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gal; a Lord in Waiting to her Majesty, a 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army, and D.C.L. 

His Lordship was born Jan. 8, 1797, 
the eldest son of Lord Spencer Stanley 
Chichester, only brother of the present 
Marquis of Donegal, by Lady Anne 
Harriet Stewart, third daughter of John 
seventh Earl of Galloway, and aunt to 
the present Earl. 

His Lordship was promoted to the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the army Dec. 
18, 1827. He was Military Secretary to 
Sir Hussey Vivian the Commander of 
the Forces in Ireland, at the time of his 
elevation to the peerage, which took place 
at the Coronation of King William the 
Fourth, by patent dated Sept. 7, 1831. 
He was a Lord of the Bedchamber to his 
late Majesty, and was continued as a 
Lord in Waiting to Queen Victoria. 

His Lordship married, July 27, 1820, 
Lady Augusta Paget, fourth daughter of 
the Marquis of Anglesey; and by that 
lady, who survives him, he has left issue 
six sons and two daughters: 1. the Right 
Hon. Henry-Spencer now Lord Temple- 
more, born in 1821; 2. the Hon. Augus.. 
tus-George-Charles ; 3. the Hon. Frede- 
rick- Arthur-Henry; 4, the Hon Adol- 
phus- William; 5. the Hon. Caroline. 
Georgiana; 6. the Hon. Francis-Alger- 
non-James; 7. the Hon. Augusta; and 
8. a son born in Dee. 1833. 

His Lordship’s body was interred at 
Sundridge on the 3d Oct. attended by 
his two eldest sons, the Marquis of 
Anglesey, the Earl of Uxbridge, Sir 
Arthur Paget, Sir Edward Paget, the 
Hon. Berkeley Paget, the Marquis 
Conyngham, the Hon. George Byng, &c. 





Gen. THE Hon. E. Putrps. 

Sept. 14. At Venice, after a few days’ 
illness, aged 77, the Hon. Edmund Phipps, 
General in the army, Colonel of the se- 
cond battalion of the 60th regiment; and 
a member of the Consolidated Board of 
General Officers; for many years M.P. 
for Scarborough ; and uncle to the Earl 
of Mulgrave. 

He was born April 7, 1760, the fourth 
son of Constantine first Lord Mulgrave, 
by the Hon. Lepell Hervey, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Lord Hervey, of Ickworth, 
and aunt to the present Marquis of Bristol. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 
the 85th foot, March 17, 1780, and was 
promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 93d 
regiment, Feb. 23, 1781. He served in 
Jamaica as Ensign and Lieutenant, and 
returned to England with the regiment 
in June 1781. In June 1782 he obtained 
a company in the 93d, and in the follow- 
ing autumn he volunteered his services 
for Gibraltar, where he was appointed 


Aide-de-Camp to General Elliott the 
Governor, and likewise did duty as Cap- 
tain with the 59th regiment. 

At the peace of 1783 he was reduced 
on the half.pay of the 93d, from which 
he exchanged to a Captain-Lieutenancy | 
of the Ist foot guards, in Oct. 1784. In 
the February preceding he had been ap- 
pointed Aide-de-camp to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, the Duke of Rutland, 
in which situation he continued until the 
death of his Grace, Oct. 24, 1787. 

On the 12th May, 1793, he joined the 
grenadier battalion of the Guards at Tour- 
nay, and he was present at the sieges of 
Valenciennes and Dunquerque. He was 
promoted to a company with the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel, in Oct. following; and 
returned to England on the 23d of No- 
vember. He attained the brevet rank of 
Colonel in 1796, and that of Major-Ge- 
neral in 1802. In Dec. 1803 he was 
placed on the staff of Yorkshire; from 
which, in June 1804, he was removed to 
the London district: in August of that 
year he went to command the garrison at 
Portsmouth, and in November he return- 
ed to the London district. In May 1805 
he was appointed a Member of the 
Clothing Board; in June 1806 appointed 
to the Western district, where he conti- 
nued until his promotion to the rank of 
Lieut.-General, in 1808; in Aug. 1807 
he was made Colonel-Commandant of 
the 3d battalion 60th regiment; and in 
Oct. 1812 he was appointed to the situa- 
tion of Clerk of Deliveries at the Board 
of Ordnance. He attained the full rank 
of General in 1819. . 

In Oct. 1794 he was first returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Scarbo- 
rough, on a vacancy occasioned by the 
creation of his brother Henry (afterwards 
first Earl of Mulgrave) to his English 
barony. He was rechosen at each subse- 
quent election until that of Dec. 1832, 
when he retired; having generally voted 
with the Tory party. 

General Phipps was a gentleman of 
great accomplishments and information. 
He associated through the course of his 
long life with all the men of talent and 
genius of the day. He himself possessed 
literary powers of no mean character, and 
a taste and judgment of no inferior qua- 
lity. He was always gay and cheerful in 
society, a kind friend, a hospitable host, 
and an agreeable companion. 

He has died unmarried. 





Lr.-Gen. Sir E. Strorrorp, G.C.B. 

Sept. 14. At Leamington, aged 70, 
the Hon. Sir Edward Stopford, G.C.B. 
and K.T.S. a Lieut.-General in the army, 
and Colonel of the 41st regiment of foot ; 
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uncle to the Earl of Courtown, and 
elder brother toAdm. the Hon. Sir Robert 
Stopford, G.C.B. 

Sir Edward was born Sept. 28, 1766, 
the second son of James the second Ear] 
of Courtown, by Mary, daughter and 
co-heiress of Richard Powys, of Kirtle- 
sham hall, co. Suffolk, and niece to George 
Duke of Montagu. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 3d 

foot guards Oct. 20, 1784; was promoted 
to be Lieutenant and Captain in 1792; 
Captain and Lieut.-Colonel in 1798; and 
Colonel in the army in 1808. He served 
in Flanders, and in Spain and Portugal. 
He was present at the battles of Talavera, 
Vittoria, and the Nive, for which he 
wore a medal and two clasps. In 1811 
he attained the rank of Major-General. 
He received the royal permission to accept 
the insignia of a Knight Commander of 
the Tower and Sword, Feb. 10, 1814; 
was made a Knight Commander of the 
order of the Bath, at its enlargement, in 
Jan, 1815, and a Grand Cross, March 28, 
1835. 
In 1818 he received the Colonelcy of 
the African corps; from which in June 
1819 he was removed to that of the 41st 
foot. He was promoted to the rank of 
Lieut.-General in 1821. 

Sir Edward Stopford was unmarried. 
In private life, his character was every 
thing which a truly honourable mind and 
amiable disposition could constitute. In 
his public services, he maintained and 
promoted the high reputation of the noble 
troops which he commanded; and was 
honoured, both for his conduct in the 
field, and for his mild, steady, and ju- 
dicious discipline, with the confidence and 
esteem of the illustrious Chief under 
whom he served. 

His body was interred on the 19th Sept. 
in the parish church of Leamington. The 
funeral was attended by several distin- 
guished officers as well as other friends. 
In addition to his near relations there 
were present as pall-bearers and sup- 
porters—the Earl of Clarendon, Admiral 
Oliver, Major-General Sir Wm. Thorn- 
ton, Bart. K.C.B., Major-General Sir 
Charles Brook Vere, K.C.B., Major- 
General Sir John Buchan, K.C.B., 
Colonel Armstrong, and Colonel Fox, 
Aide-de-camp extraordinary to the Queen. 


Gen. Sir J. Smiru, G.C.H. 

July 2. Aged 83, General Sir John 
Smith, G.C.H. Colonel Commandant of 
the 7th battalion of Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery. 

This officer entered the service as a 
Cadet the 15th of March, 1768, and was 
promoted the Ist of March 1771 to be 








Second Lieutenant. In 1775 he went to 
Canada, and was taken prisoner at St. 
John’s, Nov. 5, 1775. In Jan, 1777, he 
exchanged, and joined the army at Rhode 
Island, under the command of the then 
Earl Percy; and shortly after joined that 
at New York, commanded by Sir Wil- 
liam Howe. He was in all the subse- 
quent actions and sieges during the war, 
and finally taken with the army under 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown in Virginia, 
when he returned to England on parole, 
after a service of nine years in America. 
He had been appointed, the 7th of July, 
1779, Ist Lieutenant in the Royal Ar- 
tillery, and the 28th Feb. 1782, Cuaptain- 
Lieutenant and Captain. 

In 1785 he went on command to Gib- 
raltar, where he remained five years. The 
Ist of March, 1794, he received the brevet 
of Major, and the 6th of March, 1795, 
was appointed Major in the Royal Ar- 
tillery. In 1795 he was ordered to join 
the army under Lord Moira at Southamp- 
ton as Major, to superintend the Gunner 
Drivers on that service, and as second in: 
command of Artillery, under General 
Stewart, for foreign service. In October 
of the same year he was ordered to the 
West Indies, under the command of the 
late Sir Ralph Abercromby, and became 
Commanding Officer of Artillery under 
him, and remained until 1797, when he 
was relieved in consequence of ill health. 
The 27th of August, 1797, he received 
the brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel. In 
1799 he was ordered to join the expedition 
under his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, for Holland. In 1804 he was 
ordered with the command of Artillery 
to Gibraltar, where he remained until 
1814, ten years, during which period the 
command of that fortress devolved on him. 

He attained the brevet of Colonel in 
1804, that of Major-General in 1810, of 
Lieut.-General in 1819, and of General 
in 1837, and had been one of the Colonels 
Commandant of the Royal Artillery from 
the 3rd July 1815. He received the 
Guelphic order, and the honour of Knight- 
hood, Aug. 10, 1831 





Licut.-Gen. Sir 8S. V. Hinpe, K.C.B. 

Sept. 20. At Hitchin, Hertfordshire, 
Lieut.-General Sir Samuel Venables 
Hinde, Colonel of the 32d regiment of 
foot, K.C.B. and K.T.S. 

He was the son and heir of Robert 
Hinde, of Hunsdon house, esq. (eldest 
son of Robert Hinde, of Chertsey abbey, 
esq. and O’Bryana, daughter of John 
Venables, esq. of Ogden, by O’Bryana, 


daughter of Sir Peter Leycester of Tabley, 
Bart.); his mother was Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Ball, esq. Lieut.-Governor of 





Jersey. He received his professional 
education as a cadet at Woolwich. In 
Jan. 1788 the Duke of Richmond pre- 
sented him withan ensigncyin his brother’s 
regiment, the 25th, then at Gibraltar, 
where he remained until the commence- 
ment of the French revolutionary war. 
He was then sent on service up the 
Mediterranean, and was in all the actions 
at the taking of Corsica. He was also 
at the occupation of Toulon, and on duty 
there until its evacuation ; and when the 
enemy had recovered possession of the 
place, was almost the last man on shore, 
fighting bravely to cover the embarkation. 

In 1797 he served on board the fleet 
under the command of Earl St. Vincent 
at the blockade of Cadiz, and in testimony 
of his Lordship’s approbation of his ser- 
vices in suppressing an incipient mutiny 
on board the St. George, he was recom- 
mended for promotion, aud in consequence 
received the brevet of Major, dated on 
the 6th July. 

In 1799 he served in the campaign in 
Holland under Sir John Moore, and was 
wounded at the battle of Alemaar. On 
the 5th Nov. 1800 he was appointed 
Major in the 32d regiment; in 1801 he 
went with that corps to Ireland ; in 1802 
attained the brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel, 
and in Aug. 1804 was advanced to the 
same rank in his regiment. In the same 
year he commanded a light battalion of 
the line at the Curragh Camp, and after- 
wards in Dublin; and in 1805 he took 
the command of the Ist battalion, and 
shortly after embarked with Sir Eyre 
Coote’s expedition for the West Indies. 
The troops, however, were not landed ; 
but the regiment returned to Ireland, and 
remained there until it embarked for the 
Baltic in the summer of 1807. Lt.-Col. 
Hinde commanded it at the disembarka- 
tion in Zealand, and at the siege and 
_— of Copenhagen and the Danish 

eet, 

In 1808 he commanded the regiment 
in Sir Brent Spencer’s expedition to 
Cadiz; and afterwards joined the army 
in the Peninsula. He was present at the 
battles of Roleia, Vimiera, and Corunna, 
and at the re-embarkation. 

In 1809 he joined the unfortunate ex- 
pedition to Walcheren. In 1811 he be- 
came a Colonel, by brevet. The same 
year, the 32d regiment, under his com- 
mand, joined the Duke of Wellington’s 
army in Spain, and was present at the 
investment of Ciudad Rodrigo and the 
siege of Badajos. On the death of Major- 


Gen. Bowes, at the attack of Fort Gui- 
tano, near Salamanca, he was appointed 
to the command of that officer’s brigade 
in the 6th division, consisting of the 2d, 
32d, and 36th regiments. 


This he com. 
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manded at the battle of Salamanca, the 
siege of Burgos, and in the retreat of the 
army into Portugal. In 1813 he com- 
manded the second brigade of the same 
division, consisting of the4 1th, 32d, 36th, 
and 61st regiments, on the advance of the 
army into Spain, and being in the rear of 
the army, after the battle of Vittoria, 
prevented the recapture of that city, and 
the trophies of the field, by a French corps 
under Clausel, whilst the British army 
was in advance in pursuit of the enemy. 

Brigadier-Gen. Hinde commanded the 
brigade at the investment of Pampeluna, 
and at the battles of the Pyrenees, in the 
latter of which he led the column which 
carried the village of Sorauven. In 
August he was relieved by Major-Gen. 
Lambert, and resumed the command of 
the 32d regiment. On the 7th Oct. 
following, when in front of the town of 
Auhare, on the upper Nivelle, he received 
a severe wound, which incapacitated him 
for further active duty, and in consequence 
he returned to England, having had the 
satisfaction of seeing mucharduous service, 
without ever having fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. 

He was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General 1814, and to that of Lieut.- 
General 1830; and was made Colonel of 
his old regiment, the 32d, in 1832. He 
wore a cross for the battles of Roleia, &c. 
and was made a Knight Commander of 
the Bath, Sept. 13, 1831. 





Rear Apo. R. G. Miwpteton. 


Aug. 21. At his seat, Moor House, 
Limpstield, Surrey, Rear- Admiral Ro- 
bert Gambier Middleton, formerly one of 
the Commissioners of the Navy. 

He was a son of George Middleton, 
esq. brother to Adm. Lord Barham, and 
Collector of the Customs at Leith, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Wilson, 
of Stottencleugh, N.B. esq. He went to 
sea at an early age, and it is believed was 
the Lieut. Middleton who served in Lord 
Hood’s fleet, at the occupation of Tou- 
lon, in 1793. 

He obtained the rank of Post Captain, 
Aug. 11, 1794, and in 1795 commanded 
the Lowestaffe, a 32-gun frigate, which 
on the 24th of June that year was the 
consort of the Dido 28, in an action with 
two French frigates, both superior in 
weight of metal, which ended in the cap- 
ture of one of them, la Minerve of 42 
guns. Capt. Towry, the senior officer, 
in his letter to the Commander-in-chief, 
acknowledged the very able support he 
had received from Capt. Middleton, and 
testified that “ by his good conduct, the 
business of the day was in a great mea- 
sure brought to a fortunate issue,” 
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In the course of the same year, Capt. 
Middleton was appointed to the Flora of 
36 guns, in which he served for a consi- 
derable time, under the orders of Nelson, 
in the gulf of*Genoa, and on the neigh- 
bouring coasts. In July 1797 he assisted 
in the occupation of Porto Ferrajo. 

In April 1797 the Flora was appointed 
to convey to England Vice-Adm. Wal- 
degrave, then appointed Governor of New- 
foundland; and in Nov. following she 
received the flag of Rear-Adm. Frederick 
for a passage to Lisbon, from whence she 
proceeded to her station in the Mediter- 
ranean. In May 1798 her boats cut out 
le Mondevi of 16 guns in the harbour of 
Cerigo; and in the next month he cap- 
tured la Corcyre of 16 guns, near Sicily. 
During the two succeeding years he was 
employed on the Lisbon station, where 
he cruised with considerable success 
against the enemy’s privateers and mer- 
chantmen. 

In the “~~ part of 1801, the Flora ac- 
companied the fleet of Lord Keith to 
Aboukir Bay, where she had several men 
killed and wounded, whilst assisting in 
the debarkation of Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
by’s army. She was afterwards sent with 
that general’s body to Malta, where it 
was interred on the 29th April; and in 
the following month the Flora returned 
to England. 

Soon after the renewal of hostilities in 
1803, we find Capt. Middleton command- 
ing the North Foreland district of Sea 
Fencibles. In the summer of 1805 he 
succeeded Commissioner Otway in the 
superintendance of the Naval Yard at 
Gibraltar, where he remained until Sept. 
1808, when he was appointed to a seat at 
the Navy Board. The latter office he re- 
tained (his duties being those of Store- 
keeper General) until the remodelling of 
the Civil departments of the Navy in 
1832. He was then placed on the list of 
superannuated Rear-Admirals. 

Rear-Adm, Middleton married Dec. 
1], 1802, Susan- Maria, daughter of John 
Martin Leake, esq. of Thorpe hall, Essex. 





Sm Joun Enciisu Dosen, Bart. 

Sept. 26. At Finedon hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, after a few days’ illness, in his 
88th year, Sir John English Dolben, the 
fourth Baronet of that place, D.C.L. and 
F.S.A. 

This venerable and remarkable per- 
sonage was the fourth in lineal descent 
from the Rt. Rev. John Dolben, Arch- 
bishop of York in the reign of Charles 
the Second, who was descended from an 
ancient family in the county of Denbigh. 
The Archbishop’s younger brother, Sir 
William Dolben, was a Justice of the 
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King’s Bench; and his son Sir Gilbert, 
the first Baronet, was a Justice of the 
Common Pleas. He acquired the estate 
of Finedon, alias Thingdon, by marriage 
with the heiress of the ancient family of 
Mulso. Sir John, the second Baronet, 
was a Doctor of Divinity, and Prebendary 
of Durham ; and married the Hon, Eliza- 
beth Digby, daughter of William Lord 
Digby. Sir William, the third Baronet, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
M.P. for the University of Oxford from 
1768 to 1806, and by Judith daughter and 
sole heiress of Somerset English, esq. 
(by Judith daughter and heiress of Hugh 
Reason, of Hampnells, co. Sussex, by 
the daughter and sole heiress of Sir 
Joseph Sheldon, Lord Mayor of London) 
had issue, with one daughter, an only son, 
whose death we now record. 

The portraits of the Archbishop, of Sir 
English’s father and grandfather, and his 
own, hang together in the hall of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Sir John English Dolben was born 
May 4, 1750. He was educated at West- 
minster School; and thence elected a 
Student of Christ Church in 1768, He 
took his degree of B.C.L. as a grand 
compounder July 4, 1775, and had the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. conferred 
upon him July 27, 1788. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
April 6, 1780, and at the time of his death 
was the senior member of that fraternity. 

He succeeded his father in the title of 
Baronet, March 20, 1814. 

Sir English Dolben was much attached 
to classical literature and antiquities, and, 
like his venerable father, was a zealous 
supporter of the Established Church, but 
a sincere friend to toleration. Previously 
to his final retirement into the country, 
he lingered with much affection about the 
haunts of his youthful studies and amuse- 
ments, being alike remarkable for his 
venerable deportment and much harmless 
eccentricity. He was a constant visitor 
at the commemoration dinners at Christ 
Church; and he frequently joined the 
juvenile ranks at Westminster School, 
whom he would accompany to service at 
the Abbey, saying he was the youngest 
among them, om he to count afresh 
from the age of seventy. 

He had his cards printed in black-letter 
type, saying that he was himself “old 
English,” and that was the most appro- 
priate style for him. 

He carried so many small volumes 
about with him in his numerous and ca- 
pacious pockets, that he appeared like a 
walking library: and his memory, par- 
ticularly in classical quotations, was equally 
richly stored. . 

About 1820 he visited Italy, taking 
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with him Mr. G. Tytler, a Scotch artist, 
whoafterwards published alarge panoramic 
view of Edinburgh, and also several litho- 
graphic views in Italy, in which the figure 
of Rie English frequently occurs, 

Sir J. E. Dolben married, in Oct. 
1779, Hannah, daughter of William Hal- 
lett, jun. of Cannons, co. Middlesex, esq. 
by whom he had issue one son and five 
daughters. His son, William Somerset 
Dolben, esq. diedin 1817, having married 
Frances, daughter of Capt. Walter Saun- 
ders, and leaving issue two daughters, one 
of whom is now married. Charlotte, a 
daughter of Sir English, was married in 
1806 to the Rev. Samuel Woodfield Paul, 
who is Vicar of Finedon, and has a nume- 
rous family. 


Sir S. E. Brypoes, Barr. 

Sept. 8. At Campagne Gros Jean, 
near Geneva, in his 75th year, Sir Samuel 
Egerton Brydges, Bart. and K.J. 

The biography of this gifted and labori- 
ous littérateur, this imaginative poet, and 
in one sense we may accurately say, this 
imaginary character, can scarcely be treated 
in the sober detail of our ordinary nar- 
rative; yet, as our object in this place is 
always the relation of facts, we shall, in 
the first instance at least, state the cir- 
cumstances of his birth and early life as we 
should do those of any other distinguished 
individual, premising that the particulars 
are derived from his own account, publish- 
ed in his edition of Collins’s Peerage; 
from a Memoir (evidently also his own 
composition) which was printed in ‘* The 
Public Characters,” 1805; and from his 
Autobiography, published in 1834. 

He was born at Wootton Court in 
Kent, Nov. 30, 1762, being the second 
son of Edward Brydges, esq. of that 
place, by Jemima, daughter and co-heiress 
of the Rev. William Egerton, LL.D. 
Prebendary of Canterbury, Chancellor of 
Hereford, Rector of Allhallows, Lom- 
bard-street, and Rector of Penshurst in 
Kent, a grandson of John second Earl 
of Bridgewater and Lady Elizabeth Ca- 
vendish, daughter of William Duke of 
Newcastle. He derived his baptismal 
name from his godfather and near rela- 
tion Samuel Egerton, esq. of Tatton 
Park in Cheshire, M.P. for that county 
from 1754 to 1780. 

He was educated, first, for four years, 
at the grammar school at Maidstone, and 
afterwards, for five, at the King’s School, 
Canterbury; and in Oct. 1780 was 
entered at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
with the character of a good classical 
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lected at the University not only the 
mathematical studies which were neces- 
sary to academical distinction, but even 
the ancient classics, abandoning himself 
to a luxurious enjoyment of English 
poetry and belles-lettres. It is therefore 
not surprising that he left Cambridge 
without a degree. 

In the summer of 1782, he was entered 
at the Middle Temple, and in Nov. 1787, 
he was called to the bar ; but he acknow- 
ledges that, notwithstanding the tempo- 
rary emulation he derived from the re- 
membrance of his great ancestor Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, he never had suffi- 
cient perseverance to apply himself to the 
study of the law. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries June 4, 1795. 

After his marriage in 1786, Mr. 
Brydges lived for three years in a retired 
manner in Hampshire, but on being called 
to the bar, he took a house in London, 
where he lived for four years; until, after 
purchasing Denton, an estate near his 
native place in Kent, he removed thither, 
incurring at the time an expenditure of 
many thousand pounds in repairs, which, 
‘in conjunction with other acts of that 
inattention and imprudence which too 
often attends men of his cast, are re- 
ported to have since lain with an op- 
pressive weight upon him.” (Memoir of 
1805.) So early did those embarrass- 
ments commence which embittered his 
latter days. 

In 1810, he removed from Denton to 
his son’s house at Lee Priory, near Can- 
terbury, “having then an intention of pur- 
chasing Sudeley Castle, the ancient seat 
of the Chandos family, in Gloucester- 
shire, and, with that object, to dispose of 
his Kentish estates.” 

In 1790, after the death of the last 
Duke of Chandos, his elder brother, the 
Rev. Edward Tymewell Brydges, was in- 
cited, by his instigation, to prefer a claim 
to the Barony of Chandos, alleging his 
descent from a younger son of the first 
Brydges who bore that title. ‘The con- 
sideration of this claim was long procras- 
tinated ; but at length, in June 1803, the 
House of Peers pronounced its decision, 
“that the Petitioner had not made out 
his claim to the title and dignity of Baron 
Chandos.” 

From the period of the rejection of 
his claims, as is well remarked by Mr. 
Beltz, ‘the press— public and private, 
domestic and foreign—has teemed with 
imputations of the injustice of the deci- 





sion and the consequent denial to a Bri- 
tish subject of a just right of inheritance 
by the bighest tribunal of the country. 
This bold complaint has taken almost 
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scholar, who excelled in the composi- 
tion of Latin as well as English poetry. 
He acknowledges, however, that he neg. 
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every form of literary composition. It 
has, sometimes, been poured out in melo- 
dious strains of poetry; sometimes an 
eloquent tale of fiction has shadowed forth 
the actors in the unfortunate contest; 
here, a happy anecdote or sketch of real 
or imaginative biography,—there, a pi- 
quant note, or topographical reminis- 
cence, has afforded occasion to inveigh 
against partial and incompetent judges, 
or corrupt or treacherous agents; and the 
sensitive and gifted accuser, with inex- 
haustible powers to charm and to in- 
struct, has even stooped to the drudgery 
of editing a Peerage of nine volumes, in 
order that a few of its pages might trans- 
mit to posterity a record of his wrongs.” 
But that the claim was actually ground- 
less, and that the connexion between the 
Bridges of Harbledown, near Canterbury, 
yeomen,* and the Brydges Lords Chan- 
dos, was imaginary and fabricated, is 
proved beyond dispute in a volume which, 
in vindication of the professional charac- 
ter of his predecessor Francis Townsend, 
esq. Windsor Herald, and of the College 
of Arms at large, was published in 1834, 
Wy George Fred. Beltz, esq. Lancaster 
erald. 


It seems indeed scarcely possible to ac- 
quit Sir Egerton Brydges himself of hay- 
ing tampered, and that in several in- 
stances, with the documentary evidence 
that existed of his actual ancestors ; though 
such was the devotion with which he ever 
adhered to his favourite illusion, that one 
would fain have concluded that he had 
created in his own mind a sincere con- 
viction of the justice of his claims. Lat- 
terly, though he admitted that he had 
been defeated by Parliamentary law, he 
maintained that he could when he pleased 
assert his rights by common law, and he 
used to add to the signature of his name, 
—“ per legem Terre, B. C. of S8.”— 
meaning Baron Chandos of Sudeley. His 
elder brother had died without issue in 
1807. But for further particulars on this 
subject we must refer to Sir Egerton 
Brydges’s account and reflections in his 
edition of Collins’s Peerage, and to Mr. 
Beltz’s volume. 

In his edition of the Peerage, Sir Eger- 
ton declared, ‘‘ It becomes the Editor to 
show, that, if he is not entitled to the 
honours which he lays claim to, he has 
no occasion to resort to them to put him 
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on a par either in education, blood, for- 
tune, alliances, independence, or habits of 
life, with those who are more fortunate 
in obtaining such distinctions.” With 
such rhetorical gasconades are his wri- 
tings constantly interwoven. The “blood” 
and “ alliances” were illustrious indeed in 
his mother’s family, but only there. In 
fact, it was his Egerton descent which 
first directed his mind to genealogical 
pursuits, and incited him to grasp at a 
peerage which he found just failing on 
the extinction of a family bearing a name 
similar to his own. His ambition was 
inordinate. Not satisfied with the or- 
dinary paths of distinction at the Uni- 
versity or at the bar, and absolutely 
neglecting the opportunities which they 
offered, he aspired to ascend per saltum 
to the benches of the Lower House of 
Parliament, and to be admitted, by ac- 
clamation, and on his own assertion, as 
the heir presumptive to a seat in the 
Upper House. 

The hopes and disappointments of 
his early years are disclosed in his Novel, 
called ** Arthur Fitz- Albini,” in which he 
clothed a fictitious personage with his own 
sentiments and aspirations, and at the 
same time depicted with the utmost free- 
dom the foibles not only of his neigh- 
bours and acquaintances, but even those 
of his own family and relations. In 
Arthur Fitz-Albini, “ the few, whose 
penetration and freedom from envy en- 
abled them to appreciate such a character, 
beheld the eloquence of the enlightened 
senator, with the independence of the 
country-gentleman, and the spirit and 
hospitality of the feudal chief, without 
his fierceness, his tyranny, or his uncul- 
tivated mind. Before such a man, all the 
paths of glory seemed to open, and the 
ascent to fame appeared to be covered 
with flowers.” 

Fitz-Albini’s father, however, as we 
may presume Sir Egerton’s may have 
done, refused him the means of entering 
Parliament; he was quickly disgusted 
with the vanity and frivolity of a town 
life ; and he joined with still greater re- 
pugnance in the insipid and unintellectual 
intercourse of the country. His manners 
were fretful, passionate, and repulsive. 

«“ Himself he saw often neglected, and 
sometimes passed by with gross affront. 
The virtues he occasionally displayed, or 





* In fact, Sir Egerton’s great-grandfather, John Bridges, was a grocer in Can- 
terbury, and both his wives were grocers’ daughters, all their kinsmen being of the 


like rank in life. 


See the pedigree and proofs printed in “ A Review of the Chandos 
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the wisdom that at times burst from him, 
and silenced all opposition, he saw fol- 
lowed by unwilling and extorted praise. 
And he saw a thousand tongues ready to 
burst forth and overwhelm him at the 
least deviations from rectitude, or even 
from the appearance of rectitude. An 
inequality of temper and of mind, an in- 
dignation and haughtiness at folly and 
meanness, which seemed by fits to possess 
him, he was conscious often raised the 
bitterest enmity against him. But, when 
he wished to please, and the softness and 
benevolence of his heart discovered them- 
selves, it seemed strange that he should 
be the object of neglect and aversion.” 

In these and many similar passages 
may be traced the adumbrations of Sir 
Egerton’s own character, and proofs that 
he was not unconscious of the defects 
which repelled the affections of his fellow- 
creatures, though unhappily destitute of 
that sober discretion and that Christian 
humility which would have proved the 
only efficient means to control or correct 
them. 

At the general election in 1796, “the 
ambition which he had always indulged 
by fits, prompted him to seek a seat in 
Parliament by canvassing a neighbouring 
city (Canterbury, we presume), from which, 
however, he was soon induced to with- 
draw.” 

* As this disappointment, co-operating 
with other causes, made him restless, he 
soon after accepted the command of a 
troop in one of the new-raised regiments 
of Fencible Cavalry, with which he con- 
tinued to serve for two years in different 
parts of England.” But again we meet 
with the same unsteadiness as at college 
and at the bar, for it is added that “his 
studious habits, his eccentricities, his 
indolence, and his frequent absences of 
mind were little suited to the duties of a 
soldier.” 

After his second marriage in 1797 he 
returned home, and again withdrew him- 
self from his neighbours to his books, and 
the unbroken solitude of domestic privacy. 
An invitation from another large town in 
his neighbourhood (we suppose Maidstone 
is meant) again tempted him to offer 
himself as a Parliamentary candidate, but 
he positively wanted the means to enter 
into a contest. On this subject he gave 
utterance to his sentiments in “ Arthur 
Fitz-Albini,” not under any fictitious 
character, but in the first person as the 
author, in the following unreserved terms : 

“Too proud to solicit a seat as the 


dependent of Ministers or great men; — 


too poor to carry on expensive and un- 


-certain contests against Indian extortion, 


or the — plenty of loan-contracting 





bankers, he sees the most stupid, the 
most ignorant, and the most profligate of 
mankind, who can bribe thousands of 
drunken voters, and pay, without ruin, 
the prodigality and fraudulent charges of 
tavern-keepers and interested agents, step 
over his head with brutal insolence, while 
he is left in the shades of a silent retreat 
to soothe his indignation by the flashes 
of imagery and sentiment that now and 
then break in its darkness.” 

But the same ambition which struggled 
after such lofty objects, was strangely 
elated by some very insignificant ones. 

** In Feb. 1808 he received the unex- 
pected but gratifying notification from the 
Chancellor of the Equestrian, Secular, 
and Chapteral Order of St. Joachim, then 
resident at Stockholm, that at a chapter in 
the preceding November, held at Bamberg 
in Franconia, the distinctions of that Order, 
which had so lately been honoured by the 
acceptance of the illustrious Nelson, had 
been conferred upon him.” Such are the 
grandiloquent and ridiculous terms in 
which Sir Egerton records in his peerage 
the acceptance ofa ribbon, the real charac- 
ter of which is exposed in Mr. Beltz’s 
volume. It was an order which had been 
established by some junior members of 
the sovereign houses in Germany, but 
was managed by an English adventurer, 
who called himself Six Levett Hanson, 
and who regularly returned the election of 
any applicant that had moyenné a certain 
sum at a banking-house in Pall Mall. 
It is true that, to recommend the merchan- 
dise, Nelson was entrapped to accept this 
dignity, and it is true also that he received 
the Royal permission to accept it; but 
this Sir Egerton Brydges never had; not- 
withstanding, he thenceforward assumed 
the title of Sir, which, with the initials 
K.J. appears in the title-page of his 
Peerage, and other publications previous 
to his obtaining a baronetcy. 

At length, in 1812 he obtained a seat 
in Parliament for Maidstone, for which 
he sat during the six sessions of that Par- 
liament, until its dissolution in 1818. 
He was then, perhaps, too old to become 
conspicuous ; however, he by no means 
took that leading part in the senate of 
which he had in early life so fondly 
dreamed. 

He obtained a patent of baronetcy, 
dated Dec. 27, 1814. At the same time 
that he accepted this dignity, as it were in 
contradiction to his former pretensions, 
he also accepted a coat of arms from the 
College of Heralds, materially differenced 
from that of Brydges, Lords Chantnn (see 
it figured in Beltz, Appx. xxm). 

In 1818, on the loss of his parliamen- 
tary privileges, Sir Egerton Brydges 
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quitted England, and had since remained 
an exile from his native land. 

Such is the melancholy tissue of Sir 
Egerton’s personal history. As an au- 
thor his career was equally full of ambi- 
tion and presumption, attended by their 
natural consequences, ridicule, neglect, 
and disappointment. It is, however, now 
generally allowed that his mental talents 
were far more sterling than his aristocratic 
pretensions; and of late years his advanced 
age and forlorn circumstances have been 
accepted as an excuse for that wayward- 
ness which was ever one of his principal 
characteristics, 

We will, however, again quote his own 
sentiments, continuing our former extract 
from his Peerage : 

‘¢ Tt is further his boast, that in all 
those arts which he has most cultivated, 
all his highest ambitions have been di- 
rected to those objects which would have 
been equally open to one of the meanest 
birth and fortune, to whom Nature had 
been profuse of her gifts. * * He who 
aims, however unjustly, at the honours of 
a Poet and a Moralist, will surely enter- 
tain no inordinate longings for the adven- 
titious superiority conferred by the bauble, 
a Coronet! <A love of reading, more 
especially works of fancy, history, and 
biography, and the dreams of authorship, 
have been the ruling passions of the Edi- 
tor’s life. In these pursuits no merce- 
nary considerations ever mixed themselves 
for a moment : for these he has neglected 
interest, and every more profitable ambi- 
tion. Instigated by these, he undertook, 
and has at length, by many a wearisome 
effort, carried through the present labo- 
rious edition of Collins’s Peerage.” 

The branches of literature to which he 
devoted himself, were poetry, romance, 
and political effusions abounding in in- 
vective ; the republication of old English 
poetry ; and genealogy. His labours as 
an Editor rendered good service to the 
studies of poetical and genealogical an- 
tiquaries; though, with the view of en- 
hancing his merits as an original writer, 
he often affected to depreciate and con- 
temn them. 

But our readers will recollect that the 
literary character of Sir Egerton Brydges 
has been recently discussed at consider- 
able length and with much justice and 
discrimination in our number for March 
1835, and we cannot do better than refer to 
that article. Its merits and its defects 
are there exhibited, with those of his 
personal character, as unfolded in his own 
most singular confessions, the Autobio- 
graphy. We shall here undertake only a 
more detailed and chronological account 
of the succession of his literary works. 

Gent, Mac. Vow. VIII, 
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His first publication was a volume of 
Sonnets and other Poems, in 8vo. 1785. 
He was among the first of the modern 
school of Sonneteers: for at that time 
those of Bowles, Miss Seward, &c. had 
not appeared. Some of Sir Egerton’s 
Sonnets possess great merit, particularly 
one on Echo and Silence, which has been 
warmly praised by Wordsworth. Latter- 
ly, he had returned with such devoted- 
ness to this his earliest class of composi- 
tion, that he used to write several daily, 
and it is said that he composed two 
thousand in the space of one year. 

In April 1789 he commenced, in con- 
junction with the Rev. Stebbing Shaw, 
afterwards the historian of Staffordshire, 
«“ The Topographer,” a monthly miscel- 
lany, which was continued until June 
1791, and forms four volumes 8vo. 

In 1792 he commenced a similar work 
in 4to, under the title of «* ‘Topographical 
Miscellanies,” of which little more than 
200 pages were printed. The preface 
contains an interesting synopsis of the 
ancient mansions of England, which has 
been re-worked up in the introduction to 
Neale’s Seats. 

In 1792, ** Mary de Clifford,” a novel; 
and in 1798, another, entitled ‘* Arthur 
Fitz Albini.” These we have already 
noticed, 

In 1798, ** Reflections on the late 
Augmentations of the English Peerage, 
to which are added, a short Account of 
the Peers in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Catalogue of all the Knights 
created in that illustrious reign.” (Ano- 
nymous) 1798. An 8vo pamphlet. 

“Tests of the National Wealth and 
Finances, in Dec. 1798.” 8vo. 

In 1800, ‘* Theatrum Poetarum An- 
glicanorum, being a new edition, with 
additions, of a work under the same title 
by Edward Philips, nephew of Milton.” 
8vo. 

‘* Le Forester,” a novel. 3 vols. 1802. 

** Memoirs of the Peers of England 
during the reign of James the First.” 
1802. Svo. 

In 1805 he commenced that curious and 
valuable bibliographical work the ‘‘ Cen- 
sura Literaria,” which was continued to 
the year 1809, and forms ten volumes 
8vo. To this the late Joseph Hasle- 
wood, esq. F.S.A. was a material con- 
tributor; and he still more ae | and 
actively co-operated in “ The British 
Bibliographer,” and the ‘ Restituta,’’ 
compilations of a similar character, but 
comprising also some extensive reprints ; 
the former consists of four volumes, 8yo. 
1810-1812; and the latter also of four 
volumes, 1816. 

In 1812 Sir ne Brydges com- 
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pleted his edition of Collins’s Peerage 
(undertaken in 1806), in nine volumes, 
8vo. He also published “ The Rumi- 
nator, a series of Moral, Critical, and 
Sentimental Essays.” 

In 1813, “* The Sylvan Wanderer,” a 
small volume of Essays. A second part 
was added in 1815; both were printed at 
his private press at Lee Priory. 

‘€ Occasional Poems,” written in 1811. 
4to. 1814. 

*¢ Bertram, a Poem.” 1815. 8vo. 

«“ Excerpta Tudoriana, or Extracts 
from Elizabethan Literature,” 1814-1818, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

« Population and Riches.” 1819. 

« Coningsby,” a novel. 1819. 

« Res Literarie,” 1820,1821. 3vols.8vo. 

‘*‘ The Hall of Hellingsey,” a novel, 
1821. 3 vols. 8vo. 

*¢ Letters from the Continent,” 1821, 
8vo. Prefixed is a portrait of the au- 
thor, engraved by Nolchi, from a minia- 
ture by Carloni. 

« What are Riches? or, an Examina- 
tion of the definitions of the subject given 
by modern Economists.” 1821. 8vo 
pamphlet. 

«¢ Polyanthea Librorum Vetustiorum,” 
1822. 8vo. 

«“ Letters on Lord Byron.” 1824. 8vo. 

“ Gnomica : detached thoughts.” 1824. 
8vo. 

«“ Odo, Count of Lingen,”a Poem. 1824. 

*¢ Theatrum Poetarum.” 1824. S8vo. 

« Recollections of Foreign Travel.” 
1825. 2 vols. 8vo. 

‘¢ Stemmata Illustria, preecipue Regia.” 
1825. fol. (100 copies, for private dis- 
tribution). 

‘¢ Lex Terre, with regard to the de- 
scent of English Peerages.” 1831. 8vo. 

“ The Anglo-Genevan Critical Jour- 
nal for 1831.” 2 vols. 8vo. 

«“ Expositions on the Parliamentary 
Reform Bill.” 1831. folio. 

“¢ Lake of Geneva.” 1832. 2vols. Svo. 

“© Vendica.” 1832. fol. 

‘¢ Imaginary Biography.” 1834. 3 vols. 

“The Autobiography, Times, Opi- 
nions, and Contemporaries of Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges, Bart. K.T. (Per legem 
terre) Baron Chandos of Sudeley,” &c. 
1834. 2 vols. 8vo. To these volumes 
are prefixed two portraits, one from a 
picture by Carloni 1819, and the other 
representing the aged bard and philosopher 
intonsd barbd, incomptisque capillis, drawn 
and etched by Francis Danby, A.R.A 
Geneva, 1834. 

This long list does not comprise seve- 
ral minor works, printed at his private 
press, and consisting either of occasional 
poetical effusions, or selections from the 
old poets, genealogists, &c. Of these an 
accurate description will be found in Mr, 


Martin’s Catalogue of Privately Printed 
Books, pp. 379-404. ‘‘ My private press,” 
says Sir Egerton in a letter to Dr. Dibdin, 
‘“was established in July 1813, in a va- 
cant roum at the extremity of the offices 
{at the mansion of his son, Lee Priory, 
near Canterbury]. The number of copies 
printed there has in no case exceeded one 
hundred ; and 1 have reason to believe 
that the complete sets fall short of thirty. 
The rest have been distributed or sold 
piecemeal, The first thing printed was, 
‘ Selections from the Poems of Marga- 
ret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle,’ 
only twenty-four copies, for gifts. Perhaps 
the most intrinsically valuable of the re- 
prints at this press is Francis Davison’s 
‘ Poetical Rhapsody. But two poetical 
tracts of Nich. Breton, and original Poems 
of W. Browne, from a MS. are also very 
valuable; and the reprint of Lord Brook’s 
* Life of Sir Philip Sydney’ is surely an 
acceptable present to bibliography.” The 
Lee Priory Press was conducted by two 
experienced workmen of Mr. Bensley’s 
office, Johnson as compositor, and War- 
wick as pressman, who were allowed to 
sell the works for their own benefit. The 
former is since known as a skilful printer 
in London, and the author of Typogra- 
phia: the latter fell a victim to the Kentish 
hop. The press languished after Sir 
Egerton’s removal to the continent, and 
was finally discontinued in 1823. 

Sir Egerton was also a large contri- 
butor to periodical publications ; particu- 
larly on genealogy and antiquities in 
former days, to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ; and latterly of poetry and lighter 
compositions to the Metropolitan and 
others of our monthly contemporaries. 
He also frequently wrote on_ political 
economy and other public questions in 
the newspapers, as is mentioned in his 
Autobiography; and during the discus- 
sions on our legislative constitution in 
1832, he communicated some letters to 
the Times newspaper, on the Peerages 
signed H. M. and dated Leipsic. 

Sir Egerton Bryeges was twice married ; 
first, in Jan. 1786, to Elizabeth, sole 
daughter and heiress of the Rev. William 
Dejovas Byrche, (by Elizabeth, only sister 
of Thomas Barrett, of Lee Priory, esq.) 
By that lady he had issue two sons and 
three daughters: 1. Thomas, who took 
the additional name of Barrett in 1803, 
and was a Captain in the grenadier guards ; 
he died unmarried in 1834; 2. Sir John 
William Egerton Brydges, who has suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy ; he was born in 
Nov. 1792, and was formerly a Lieut. in 
the 14th dragoons ; 3. Elizabeth- Jemima. 
married in 1817 to Lieut.-Col. George 
Holmes, C.B. of the 3d dragoon guards ; 
4, Jemima-Anne-Deborah, married in 
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1817 to Edward Quillinan, esq. of the 
3d dragoon guards (and author of several 
poetical pieces which were printed at the 
Lee Priory press); and 5. Charlotte- 
Katharine, married in 1830 to Frederick 
Dashwood Swann, esq. Capt. grenadier 
guards. 

Having lost his first wife in 1796, Sir 
Egerton married secondly, in the following 
year, Mary, daughter of the Rev. William 
Robinson, Rector of Burfield, Berks, and 
brother to Matthew second Lord Rokeby. 
By that lady, who survives him, he had 
five sons and five daughters : 6. George- 
Matthew, a Midshipman R.N. who died 
in Minorca in 1812; 7. Anne-Mary ; 8. 
Edward- William-George, who died in 
1816, aged sixteen; 9. the Rev. Egerton 
Anthony Brydges, Rector of Denton, 
Kent (to whom his father has bequeathed 
the copyright of all his works) ; 10. An- 
thony-Rokeby; 11. Ferdinand-Stanley- 
Head ; 12. Mary-Jane, married in 1827 
to George Todd, esq. Capt. 3d dragoon 
guards ; 13. Ellen; 14. Frances Isabella; 
and 15, Jane-Grey. 





Ricuarp Witson, Esa. 

Sept. 18. On the Cliff, Scarborough, 
aged 73, Richard Wilson, esq. 

This gentleman, the eldest son of Mr. 
Richard Wilson, shipowner, was born at 
Scarborough on the 6th of February, 
1761. Being designed by his parents for 
the sea service, he gained a competent 
knowledge of nautical affairs by serving 
for some years in one of his father’s ships, 
and in 1790 he commanded the Cybele, 
which was built expressly for this pur- 
pose. This ship was principally employ- 
ed in the Baltic trade. The command of 
a merchant vessel, of which he and his 
father were chiefly the owners, was too 
confined in its operations and objects to 
meet Mr. Wilson’s more extended views; 
and, never having had a great liking for 
the service in which he had been placed, 
he left the Cybele in the year 1797, and 
never went afterwards to sea, confining 
his attention, and successfully so, to the 
management of those vessels in which his 
father and himself hada pecuniary interest. 

In the year 1802, when this country 
was threatened with invasion by Bona- 
parte, he had a command in those Sea 
Fencibles who had voluntarily enlisted 
themselves for the protection of our 
northern shores. 

In 1807, Mr. Wilson was admitted a 
member of the old Corporation of Scar- 
borough; and he served the office of 
Chief Magistrate of that Borough in the 
years 1817, 1822, and 1831. 

On the 11th of January, 1808, Mr. 
Wilson married Mary the daughter of 
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John Dowker, esq. of Salton, in the 
county of York ; a lady of great personal 
attractions, amiability of disposition, and 
possessed of those qualities of head and 
heart which tend to give happiness to the 
marriage state. Mrs. Wilson not having 
been blessed with a strong constitution, 
suffered from indisposition for a long se- 
ries of years; she died on the 2lst Feb. 
1835, leaving no issue. The remains of 
this amiable woman were deposited in Sea- 
mer Church (about four miles from Scar- 
borough), and the place of sepulture is 
marked by an elegant monument in white 
marble, from the chisel of Behnes. 

Mr. Wilson felt most acutely the loss 
which he had sustained by the death of 
his wife, and it may be truly said he never 
recovered the shock; his constitutional 
strength was further shaken in the begin- 
ning of this year (1837) by a severe at- 
tack of the then prevailing endemic, in- 
fluenza, and after a partial recovery there- 
from, indications of a diseased state of 
the heart were apparent to his medical at- 
tendants, of which disease he died. His 
remains were placed in the same vault in 
Seamer Church with those of his wife. 

Mr. Wilson was blessed with an acute 
mind, solid judgment, and a very reten- 
tive memory. He was a zealous member 
of the Church of England; but yet his 
charity extended to all sects which ap- 
peared to him zealous in promoting the 
benign influence of the Gospel. His re- 
ligious sincerity was exemplified not only 
in acts of public and private worship, but 
by works of charity and in his good will 
towards mankind. 

He had contemplated for several years, 
to do some munificent act to his native 
town, and at length resolved to erect 
comfortable habitations for decayed or 
disabled shipowners, master mariners, 
their wives or widows ; and in this his long 
avowed intention Mrs. Wilson strenously 
concurred. One circumstance only pro- 
tracted their benevolent views; they could 
not find (for purchase) a piece of freehold 
land which from its locality appeared to 
them desirable. At length (early in the 
year 1836) Mr. Wilson’s wishes were ac- 
complished ; for he was then enabled to 
buy for 3007. a plot of ground near the 
North-cliff, which from its proximity to 
St. Mary’s Church and the Castle-hill, and 
from its open and consequently healthful 
situation, seemed to him, and those he 
consulted on the occasion, as a highly de- 
sirable site for the object in view. As 
soon as this purchase was completed, Mr. 
Wilson took active measures to carry his 
intentions into effect, by employing Mr. 
Barry, the architect, to prepare plans with 
an estimate for the erection of fourteen 
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comfortable dwellings ; premising that 
they were to be built in a substantial man- 
ner, and with the best materials. Having 
approved of the plans which the architect 
prepared, the work was commenced in the 
summer of 1836 and completed in June 
1837, at an expense rather exceeding 
30007. In the July following, Mr. Wil- 
son had the satisfaction to see the houses 
inhabited by twenty-nine individuals of 
his own selection. ‘To add to the com- 
forts of the inhabitants he endowed this 
charity by giving 2000/.; the interest 
thereof to be distributed quarterly. At 
his death this charity came under the 
management of fifteen trustees whom he 
has named, but they are to act according 
to rules and regulations drawn up by him- 
self. To show the liberality of the do- 
nor’s mind, it is stipulated that no Secta- 
rian is incapacitated by his religious creed 
from being a candidate, but if admitted 
into the charity it is imperative that he 
or she shall attend divine service at least 
twice on each Sunday, provided bodily 
infirmities do not prevent, but at such 
place of worship as each may prefer. 

The style of the building, which is 
called “ Wilson’s Mariners’ Asylum,” is 
domestic Gothic of the Elizabethan age, 
and is an ornament to the town, display- 
ing as it does both taste and judgment in 
the architecture. In the execution of the 
work, the best materials were used and 
no expense spared, in the hope that the 
building may last for ages. There are in 
it fourteen separate dwellings, each con- 
taining two rooms with every requisite for 
the comfort and convenience of the occu- 

nts. 

Independently of this munificent gift, 
Mr. Wilson has bequeathed a consider- 
able sum of money to be applied to the 
promotion of Christianity, and in works 
of charity. The comparative value of 
Mr. Wilson’s generosity may be better 
understood, when it is stated, that he died 
possessed of a competent property, but 
not what is generally considered a large 


fortune. — 
Joseru Poor, Esa. 

Lately. At Weston-super- Mare, co. 
Gloucester, Joseph Poole, esq. 

He was a native of Bristol, and well 
known as the liberal supporter of every 
institution which had for its object the 
benefit of his fellow creatures. 

The following munificent legacies have 
been bequeathed by his Will: Bristol 
Infirmary, 500/.; Bristol Dispensary, 
300/.; St. Augustine’s Charity School, 
100/.; Bristol Female Penitentiary, 100/.; 
Blind Asylum, Bristol, 100/.; Orphan 
Asylum, at Hook’s Mills, Bristol, 200. ; 
Minister and Churchwardens of St. Au- 
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gustine’s, for the poor of that parish not 
receiving alms, 200/.; Minister and 
Churchwardens of Temple, for the poor 
of that parish not receiving alms, 200/. ; 
Bristol Society for supplying the Poor 
with Trusses, 100/.; Hospital for Diseases 
of the Eye in Lower Maudlin-street, 
1002.; Bristol Diocesan School Society, 
1007.; Infant School at the Hotwells, 
1007. ; to the London Society for Build- 
ing and Repairing Churches, (after the 
death of an individual) 20007. His rela- 
tive, who lived with him, and inherits the 
bulk of his property, appears to have ex- 
hibited the same philanthropic spirit. He 
has presented to other Bristol charities 
the following liberal donations, in conse- 
quence of having, subsequently to the 
date of his will, heard the Testator ex- 
press a wish that he had included such 
Societies in its bequests. — Strangers’ 
Friend Society, 100/.; Bristol Church 
Missionary Society, 100/.; Society for 
Widows and Orphans (connected with 
the Church Missionary Society), 1000. ; 
Moravian Missionary Society, Bristol, 
100/.; Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
100i.; Bristol Bible Society, 1002.; 
Temple Infant School, 100/. It was only 
a few months before his death, that Mr. 
Poole presented the Society for purchas- 
ing the Advowsons of Churches in Bristol 
with a donation of 11002. ; 





Rev. DanreLt Matuias, M.A. 

July 24, At the Rectory-house, White- 
chapel, after an incumbency of thirty 
years, the Rev. Daniell Mathias, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Brasennose college, 
Oxford. 

Mr. Mathias was the third son of John 
Mathias, esq. of Colby Moor, Wiston, 
in the county of Pembroke, by Susanna, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Daniell, 
esq., of Warrington, Lancashire, a de- 
scendant of the ancient family of the 
Daniells, of Daresbury, in the county of 
Chester. 

The subject of this memoir was born 
at Warrington, in the year 1769. At the 
age of nine he commenced his education 
at the grammar school of his native place, 
under the tuition of the Rev. Edward 
Owen, M.A. Rector of Warrington, the 
learned translator of ‘‘ Juvenal.” He 
passed through the school with great 
credit; and at the early age of sixteen, he 
was matriculated as a scholar at Brasen- 
nose college. He took the degree of 
B.A. in 1789, and M.A. in 1792; and 
in 1793, he was elected to a Fellowship 
on the foundation of Mrs. Joyce Frank- 
land. During his undergraduateship he 
was particularly commended for the chaste 
and elegant style of his Latin and English 
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compositions. It is the custom at Bra- 
sennose to select the most approved of 
the exercises of the week, and to call 
upon their authors to recite them publicly 
in the college hall; and Mr. Mathias’s 
themes were generally considered worthy 
of this distinction. His character as a 
classical scholar stood very high, and his 
contemporaries still speak of his attain- 
ments with respect and admiration. 

Soon after his election to his fellowship 
he quitted Oxford, and became the Curate 
of his former justly revered and beloved 
master, the Rev. E. Owen, who felt for 
him an esteem and friendship that conti- 
nued through life. He remained at this 
his only curacy nine years, at the end of 
which time he was called to residence in 
Oxford, as one of the senior fellows of 
his college. In 1809, he was presented 
by the Society of Brasennose to the Rec- 
tory of St. Mary Whitechapel. Here 
his sphere of usefulness was much en- 
larged. He was a most zealous pro- 
moter of religious education amongst the 
poor ; and he co-operated with Dr. Bell 
in introducing the Madras system into the 
parochial school founded by the Rev. R. 
Davenant, a former rector. Mr. Mathias 
was the author of a very excellent Expla- 
nation of the Church Catechism. This 
he wrote for the use of the charity school; 
and he took great pains in instructing the 
children in the important truths to which 
his treatise refers. On Wednesdays and 
Fridays during Lent, he examined at the 
parish church the children of the poorer 
class of his parishioners. ‘This exercise 
he continued during the thirty years of 
his incumbency; and in the Lent previous 
to his death, the attendance of catechu- 
mens was more numerous than it had 
ever been. 

In 1812, the increasing population of 
the parish of Whitechapel demanded more 
abundant means of religious instruction. 
The Rev. R. Davenant’s school was only 
capable of accommodating two hundred 
children; and though an establishment 
had been opened through the liberality of 
William Davis, esq., which afforded in- 
struction to double that number, there 
was still ample scope for the efforts of the 
benevolent; and the necessity of founding 
a national school was obvious, as was also 
the lamentable deficiency of places for 
divine worship according to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England. 
Mr. Mathias, assisted by Mr. W. Davis, 
and others of the most respectable pa- 
rishioners, made arrangements for carry- 
ing into effect a work of two-fold useful- 
ness. It was proposed that a room should 
be erected, capable of containing two thou- 
sand persons, in which the children might 
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be taught during the week, and divine 
service performed on the Sundays. Ground 
was obtained ; the Bishop of London was 
applied to for his sanction to the under- 
taking ; and on the 27th of October, 1813, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge laid the first stone‘of the building. 
On this occasion Mr. Mathias composed 
and delivered a most appropriate prayer, 
and afterwards addressed the Duke, who 
replied with great kindness. The Bishop 
of London remarked, that this institution 
had his unqualified approbation; a cler- 
gyman was engaged as master; and the 
education of the poor advanced as rapidly 
as its promoters could desire; fom for 
many years the Whitechapel National 
Schools were an ornament and blessing to 
the district. Of late, however, in conse- 
quence of the removal of many of the 
respectable inhabitants from the parish, 
the subscriptions have fallen off, and the 
funds are now at the lowest ebb. Yet 
this circumstance, whilst it points out the 
necessity of renewed exertion on the part 
of the resident friends of the charity, can- 
not be regarded as a reproach on the me- 
mory of the kind-hearted pastor, to whose 
efforts, in the first instance, the school 
was mainly indebted for its foundation. 
In 1821, Mr. Mathias’s name appeared 
in the list of justices of the peace for the 
county of Middlesex, and he occasionally 
assisted his estimable friends, the magis- 
trates of the Lambeth-street Police-office. 
He was eminent for his great skill in 
separating truth from falsehood, and for 
his tact in the examination of witnesses. 
Mr. Mathias made his knowledge of law 
subservient to the interests of the religion 
of which he was the minister; and from 
the bench, as well as from the pulpit, he 
delivered sentiments calculated to improve 
debased humanity. All his intercourse 
with his parishioners was characterized by 
forbearance and a spirit of conciliation. 
Indeed, in the non-enforcement of his 
tithes, he was, perhaps, too unmindful of 
his interests; and when urged to claim 
his dues, he was accustomed to reply, that 
it was incompatible with the office of a 
parish-priest to contend with his flock on 
any such points, however just might be 
his reasons for complaint. He rarely as- 
serted his right of taking the chair at 
vestry meetings. On one particular occa- 
sion, however, he insisted on a rector’s 
prerogative. It had been proposed b 
some portion of the parishioners to pull 
down the sacred edifice, in which he had 
for nearly twenty years preached peace 
and repentance to his flock, on the plea 
that the fabric had falleninto decay. His 
church was endeared to him by many 
moral associations, and admired by him 
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for its internal architectural beauties ; and 
he strenuously opposed the project of the 
destructives. At a very full parochial 
meeting, he declared from the chair, in a 
most eloquent and impressive speech, that 
he would. rather be buried in the ruins 
than suffer one stone to be removed from 
another, His eloquence prevailed ; the 
church underwent a repair; and the sound- 
ness of the structure is a standing monu- 
ment of the soundness of his judgment. 

It is a fact, which ought to be generally 
known, that Mr. Mathias was one of the 
first of the clergy who exerted themselves 
to obtain an increase of church accommo- 
dation in the eastern district of the metro- 
polis. At the request of the rectors and 
vicars of the six parishes contiguous to 
his own, he drew up, in the year 1812, a 
most able and forcible statement, which 
is now before the writer of this memoir, 
addressed to the Bishop of London, point- 
ing out the spiritual needs of the people, 
and praying for their alleviation. The 
holy work, of which Mr. Mathias may be 
regarded as an original promoter, is now 
effectually and steadily carried on by the 
Church Building Commission; and it is 
trusted that the period is rapidly approach. 
ing, when the means of public worship 
will be placed within the reach of the 
whole mass of a thickly crowded neigh- 
bourhood. 

As a scholar, Mr. Mathias was “a 
ripe and good one.” We have already 
glanced at the reputation which he ac- 
quired in early life; but his love of litera- 
ture never forsook him, and in situations 
apparently unfavourable to the prosecu- 
tion of classical studies, he found time to 
cultivate a taste for the poetry, the his- 
tory, the philosophy, that had attracted 
him in his boyhood and his youth. As 
a ‘clergyman, his theology was most or- 
thodox; it was formed on the models of 
those * giants in the earth,” the divines 
of the English Reformation. It was the 
result of a diligent comparison of “ spiri- 
tual things with spiritual,” and was strictly 
accordant with the articles of that pure 
church which forbids her members, whe- 
ther ministers or laymen, “ to expound 
one place of Scripture so that it be repug- 
nant to another.” In the pulpit, until 
within the last two or three years, when 
his powers of utterance were somewhat 
weakened, he was an eloquent and judici- 
ous preacher; and his sermons were ren- 
dered the more effective by his fine com- 
manding person, his expressive counte- 
nance, the unstudied dignity of his action, 
and the correct modulation of a particu- 
larly sweet voice. His practice well ac- 
corded with his preaching. ‘‘ He spoke 
of heaven and led the way.” In private 


life he was all that is most estimable in 
man, being endowed with an excellent 
judgment joined to a truly amiable dispo- 
sition. He never lost an opportunity of 
serving a friend : he was no man’s enemy ; 
for he was an utter stranger to vindictive 
feeling ; and he possessed the rare pro- 
perty of returning good for evil, however 
great might have been the provocation he 
had received. Reguiescat in pace! 

Mr. Mathias married, in 1810, Eliza- 
beth, elder daughter of John Lafont, esq., 
merchant, of London, and had issue ten 
children, eight of whom, with their mother, 
survive him. 

His mortal remains are deposited in a 
vault in the chancel of his church. 


D. Uwins, M.D. 

Sept. 22. In Bedford Row, aged 57, 
David Uwins, M.D. 

On the long list of ornaments of lite- 
rature, science, and the social scenes of 
life, whom the unsparing hand of Death 
has recently swept away, we have to place 
this gentleman. At the time Dr. Uwins 
commenced his studies, the continent of 
Europe was closed to Englishmen: he 
had not the advantage which belongs to 
the present generation of visiting foreign 
schools, or becoming acquainted, except 
by reading, with the diseases and remedies 
of other countries. After going through 
the regular course of Hospital instruction, 
he went to Edinburgh, where he arrived 
at the moment of the death of Dr. Black. 
It was his good fortune to be a fellow- 
student of many men since distinguished 
in the world of science; and a fellow 
graduate with Dr. Thomas Brown, whose 
works on the Philosophy of Mind pro- 
cured for him so great a reputation, and 
caused his premature death to be so much 
regretted. Having completed his studies, 
Dr. Uwins commenced practice as As- 
sistant-Physician to the Finsbury Dis- 
pensary; and his first literary work was a 
medical treatise, published under the 
name of a popular man, who received a 
handsome sum from a bookseller for 
fathering a production of which he did not 
compose a single line. It is fair to say, 
this sum was equally divided between the 
young author and the veteran professor, 
and that all parties were satisfied with the 
bargain. Amore honourable field of ex- 
ertion now opened to the former: the 
death of Dr. Kennedy, of Aylesbury, of- 
fered a prospect of employment and prac- 
tice such as he desired; and though he 
went into the country with slender recom- 
mendations and connexions, he soon es- 
tablished for himself a good reputation, 
and enjoyed for some years the respect of 
an extensive circle in Buckinghamshire 
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and the neighbouring counties. Here he 
married; and, returning soon after to 
London, was elected Physician to the 
City Dispensary in 1815; and, in con- 
junction with his friend Mr. Taunton, 
laboured long and successfully. But the 
labours of Dr. Uwins were not confined 
to attending the sick and alleviating the 
sufferings of the wretched. He had con- 
tinued to exercise his pen while in the coun- 
try, and he was not likely to lay it down 
on finding himself amongst the exciting 
scenes of the metropolis. An essay on 
Insanity and Madhouses, in the Quarterly 
Review, established his power as a medical 
writer. It appeared in the number fer 
July 1816, when that Review was at the 
height of its popularity. The Quarterly 
Review affords few opportunities for medi- 
cal subjects. An article on Vaccine 
Inoculation, in the number for July 1818, 
was all he afterwards contributed to that 
work. A new channel of communication 
with the public was now opened to him 
in the continuation of a series of medical 
essays, began by Dr. Reid, under the 
name of ‘ Reports,’ in the Monthly Maga- 
zine. ‘There was a familiar conversa- 
tional character about these papers which 
exactly fell in with the Doctor’s views ; 
they brought him into periodical commu- 
nication with his friends, and enabled him 
to throw out many ideas and record many 
facts, which would have been lost in 
waiting for a more formal mode of publi- 
cation. The transfer of the Monthly 
Magazine from Sir Richard Phillips to 
another publisher, brought these essays 
to an end, but not the Doctor’s activity. 
He was now in the field as editor of the 
Medical Repository, published by Under- 
wood ; and it was at this period he made 
an unsuccessful attempt to establish a 
course of medical instruction in the shape 
of lectures. Though an able and ac- 
complished writer, he was but an indiffe- 
rent speaker, and could never quit his 
manuscript without embarrassment. He, 
at the solicitation of many personal 
friends, became Physician to the Artists’ 
Fund, and to some societies formed 
amongst the Jews, to supply medical at- 
tendance to members of their community. 
From these societies he received the most 
honourable testimonials to his zeal and 
usefulness. A work on Indigestion, 
published at this time, was well received 
and widely circulated. 

We now come to a period of the Doc- 
tor’s life at which he devoted his attention 
especially to mental and nervous diseases. 
In 1828 he was appointed Physician to 
the Lunatic Asylum at Peckham, and 
published a work on Insanity, which was 
read with avidity, His mind was always 
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active, and his pen always ready on every 
occasion of usefulness. The letter in- 
serted in the Times newspaper when the 
Cholera was raging in London, had the 
effect of quieting the public mind, and 
produced a reasonable mode of thinking 
and acting under circumstances of uni- 
versal agitation and concern. His last 
production, a pamphlet on Homeopathy, 
has been thought to have added nothing 
to his reputation. Though in common 
with others of his profession, he had long 
derided the speculations of the Germans, 
the return of his friend Dr. Quin to 
England, a confirmed Homeeopathist, in- 
duced him at last to give his serious at- 
tention to the alleged discoveries of 
Hahnemann. Reluctantly, but decidedly, 
he entered on a course of reading to pre- 
pare him for some experiments; the re- 
sults of which appeared to him so remark- 
able, that he immediately made them 
known to the public, and called on the 
medical world to give a calm investigation 
to what seemed a question of no small im- 
portance. He now found himself in oppo- 
sition to men with whom he had acted in 
concert all his life, and whose esteem it 
was especially painful to him to lose; but 
he thought he had acquired a new power, 
at any rate he had found a new stimulus 
for exertion, Truth to him was above all 
other considerations; and he persisted in 
the investigation of Hahnemann’s sys- 
tem with this single object in view. In 
the midst of so much excitement, how- 
ever, his frame, always feeble, was giving 
way, and the anticipation of some pe- 
cuniary losses, wholly unconnected with 
his profession, broke down his nervous 
system, and eventually brought on a fever 
which terminated his existence on the 
22d of September, at the age of 57 ;—an 
age when many are in the full and vigorous 
enjoyment of faculties unimpaired, and 
powers undiminished. Dr. Uwins was a 
native of London. He was buried at the 
Cemetery at Kensall Green. 

The life of Dr. Uwins, though not long, 
was of much activity and extensive use- 
fulness. He was distinguished by so con- 
siderable a share of that humane dispo- 
sition which largely characterizes the 
higher branches of his profession as to be 
sometimes, playfully indeed, but not less 
justly, styled among his friends, “ The 
benevolent Physician.” 





JosrrH SparsHatt, Ese. F.L.S. 

April 15. At Norwich, in his 45th 
year, Joseph Sparshall, esq. F.L.S. 

The name of Mr. Sparshall has long 
been connected with the natural history 
of the county of Norfolk, and more 
especially of his native city. Though 
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entomology was his principal forte, orni- 
thology and the general zoology of the 
district claimed no small share of his 
attention. At an early age he exhibited 
a fondness for collecting and observing 
the habits of the lower classes of animals, 
which increased with his maturer years. 
Being destined for the medical profession 
(which however he never practised), his 
studies gave him many opportunities for 
adding to his previons stores of informa- 
tion; and while a pupil at the Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital, he captured in 
that institution, on the 22d of July, 1809, 
a specimen (perhaps the only authentic 
British example) of the Odonéstis pini, 
which is now in the British Museum. 
About this time he became acquainted 
with other kindred spirits well known in 
the neighbourhood, as well as to the 
scientific world at large; among whom 
were Joseph Hooker (brother to Sir W. 
T. Hooker), Howard Sims, Richard 
Griffin, Rev. J. Burrell, A. H. Haworth, 
Sir J. E. Smith, S. Wilkin, Rev. W. 
Kirby, Rev. J. Skrimshire, J. Curtiss, 
J. Seales, Dawson Turner, Dr. Leach, 
J. C. Dale, J. F. Stephens, Lily Wrigg, 
A. M‘Leay, &c. with all of whom he 
kept up a friendly intercourse. Though 
several of the above have since passed, 
like himself, from this world, many of 
the remainder will remember, with feel- 
ings of pleasure, the entomological ex- 
cursions on which they have accompanied 
him to his favourite resort of Horning 
Ferry, Woodbastwick, one of the finest 
laces for entomology in the county of 
orfolk; though his fondness for the 
study led him to visit every part of the 
kingdom celebrated for the capture of 
rare insects, such as the New Forest, 
Isle of Wight, Epping Forest, New- 
market Heath, Birch, Darn, and Combe 
Woods, Dover, Whittlesea Mere, and 
Martlesham Heath, in Suffolk. 

In 1824 Mr. Sparshall, in conjunction 
with Mr. Wilkin, Mr. R. C. Taylor, 
Mr. Sothern, and Mr. S. Woodward, 
originated the Norfolk and Norwich Mu- 
seum, of which he continued an active 
member untill his death; for, while the 
herbarium was arranged by the joint 
labours of Sir J. E. Smith and Mr. Wig- 
ham, the insects were arranged by the 
Rev. W. Kirby and Mr. Sparshall. 

Inhbismanners, he was plain and unosten- 
tatious, of easy access, and appeared never 
so happy as when aiding his fellow crea- 
tures. ‘To any individual, however hum- 
ble his sphere who exhibited a fondness 
for the study of insects, he was ever ready 
to afford assistance by his own experience, 
his valuable cabinet and his library; and 
to those — future prospects he felt an 
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especial interest in advancing his exer- 
tions were unbounded, and his disinterest- 
edness and kind-heartedness most exem- 
plary. To the distressed he was ever ready 
to afford relief, many of whom will have to 
lament the loss of a generous and cheer- 
ful benefactor. Mr. Sparshall was the 
sixth member of his family who has died 
within a few months. (Loudon’s Magazine 
of Natural History). 





Mr. Samvet WErstey. 

Oct. 11. In his 72d year, Mr. Samuel 
Wesley. 

He was born in 1766 on the 24th Feb. 
(which was also the birthday of Handel), 
and was the younger son of the Rey. 
Charles Wesley, (brother to the Rev. John 
Wesley, the founder of Wesleyan Metho- 
dism)and brother to the very extraordinary 
musical genius Charles Wesley. 

Samuel Wesley, when only three years 
old, could play and extemporise freely on 
the organ, and before he was five had 
taught himself to read and write a print 
hand, from his unremitting study of the 
oratorio of Samson, which he had com- 
mitted entirely to memory. He also 
learned by heart within a month the whole 
of Handel’s overtures, and before he was 
eight years of age had composed and 
written out an oratorio, which he entitled 
Ruth, and presented to Dr. Boyce, who 
acknowledged the compliment in the fol- 
lowing terms :—“ Dr. Boyce presents his 
compliments and thanks to his very in- 
genious brother composer, Mr. Samuel 
Wesley, and is very much pleased and 
obliged by the possession of the oratorio 
of Ruth, which he shall preserve with the 
utmost care as the most curious product 
of his musical library.” Before he reached 
the year of his majority he had become 
an excellent classical scholar, a fine per- 
former on the pianoforte and organ, and 
unquestionably the most astonishing ex- 
temporaneous player in Europe. 

His prospects in life were unfortunately 
clouded by a dreadful accident which be- 
fel him in the year 1787. Returning 
home one evening from a visit to an in- 
timate friend (one of the oldest members 
of the Madrigal Society), in passing 
through Snow-hill he fell into a deep ex- 
cavation which had been prepared for the 
foundation of a new building. There he 
lay insensible until daylight disclosed his 
situation, and he was conveyed home. 
His head had received a most serious in- 
jury, and the medical attendants wished 
to perform the operation of trepanning, 
but Wesley obstinately refused his con. 
sent, and the wound was permitted to 
heal. This he ever after regretted; for 
it is supposed that, in consequence of 
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some portion of the skull adhering to, or 
pressing upon, ‘the brain, those periodical 
states of high nervous irritability origi- 
nated which subsequently checked and 
darkened the splendour of his career. 
For seven years immediately following 
his accident he remained in a low de- 
sponding state, refusing to cultivate his 
genius for music. On his recovery he 
prosecuted the science with the utmost 
ardour, bringing to light the immortal 
works of Sebastian Bach, then alike un- 
known here and on the continent. 

In 1815, when on his journey to con- 
duct an oratorio at Norwich, Mr. Wesley 
suffered a relapse of his mental despon- 
dency, and for another seven years he 
retired from public life, endeavouring to 


find relief in constant attendance upon’ 


public worship, and living with the 
austerity of a hermit. In 1823 he re- 
covered, and up to 1830 composed many 
excellent pieces, and was much engaged 
in public performance on the organ. He 
then relapsed into his former state, but in 
August last partially recovered his health 
and spirits. It soon became evident, 
however, that his constitution was under- 
going a great change. When at Christ- 
church, Newgate-street, about three weeks 
since, he called, passed a delightful day, 
and spoke in the evening of Mendelssohn 
and his “ wonderful mind” in terms of the 
strongest eulogy. On the Saturday be- 
fore his death he played extemporaneously 
to a friend, and composed some psalm 
tunes. On Monday he endeavoured to 
write a long testimonial for an old pupil, 
but which his strength only permitted 
him to sign; and in the evening he re- 
tired to his room with a presentiment 
which the event of Wednesday but too 
accurately verified. 

As a musician, the celebrity of Samuel 
Wesley is greater on the Continent than 
in his own country. His compositions 
are grand and masterly; his melodies 
sweet, varied, and novel; his harmonies 
bold, imposing, unexpected, and sublime ; 
his resources were boundless, and if called 
upon to extemporise for half-a-dozen 
times during an evening each fantasia was 
new, fresh, and perfectly unlike the others. 
His execution was very great, close and 
neat, and free from labour or effort; and 
his touch on the pianoforte delicate and 
chantante in the highest degree. His 
favourite contemporaries were Clementis 
and Woelff ; his models in early life were 
Battishill and Worgan on the organ, and 
subsequently Sebastian Bach. Of young 
Pinto, who was taken away in the prime 
of life, he always spoke in terms of rap- 
ture, and thought him the Mozart of this 
country. An amateur, the late Mr, 
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Goodbehere (son of Alderman Good- 
behere), he also remembered in high terms 
of admiration. 

Mr. Wesley was remarkable for great 
energy, firmness, nobleness of mind, free- 
dom from envy, penetration, docility, 
approaching to almost an infantine sim- 

licity, and unvarying adherence to truth. 

hese characteristics were united with a 
credulity which exceeded, if possible, 
that which marked his uncle, the cele- 
brated John Wesley. His passions were 
exceedingly strong, and from a habit of 
always speaking his mind, and his having 
no idea of management or the finesse of 
human life, he too often by the brilliancy 
of his wit, or the bitterness of his sarcasm, 
unthinkingly caused estrangements, if not 
raised up an enemy. His conversation 
was rich, copious, and fascinating; no 
subject could be started which he could 
not adorn by shrewd remarks, or illustrate 
by some appropriate and original anecdote. 
For many years it has been his constant 
habit to study the Bible night and morn- 
ing, and as no meal was taken before he 
had offered up his orisons to heaven, so 
he never lay down without thanksgiving. 
He disclaimed ever having been a convert 
to the Roman Catholic Church, observing, 
‘* That, although the Gregorian music had 
seduced him to their chapels, the tenets 
of the Romanists never obtained any 
influence over his mind.” He was re- 
garded with peculiar solicitude by his 
uncle, John Wesley, who, writing in 
reference to his supposed conversion to 
Popery, observes, “ He may, indeed, roll 
afew years in purging fire, but he will 
surely go to Heavenat last.” Mr. Wesley 
was accustomed to relate that his father 
(the Rev. Charles Wesley), when dying, 
called him to his bedside, and addressed 
him in the words, ‘* Omnia vanitas et 
vexatio spiritus preter amare Deum et 
illi servire;’ and, blessing him, he added 
** Sam, we shall meet in Heaven.” 

Mr. Wesley has left a large family, 
nearly all of whom are distinguished for 
their talents and acquirements. The 
younger branches are of very tender years. 

His remains were gathered to the tomb 
of his fathers on Tuesday Oct. 17, amidst 
a large concourse of his relations, connec« 
tions, and friends. The family vault is 
in the small burial-ground attached to the 
old church in High-street, Mary-le-Bone, 
and was constructed at the express desire 
of the Rev. Charles Wesley, who in 
contradistinction to his brother, the Rev. 
John Wesley, entertained a strong feeling 
against interment in unconsecrated ground. 
The vault is small, and was originally 
designed to contain no more than five 
coffins. That of Y 7 deceased has now 
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filled up the only unoccupied niche. The 
bodies of the Rev. Charles Wesley, Mrs. 
Wesley, Miss Sarah Wesley, and the 
brothers Charles and Samuel, therefore, 
sleep together, to mingle in one common 
dust. About the hour of twelve Mr. 
Turle, the organistof Westminster Abbey, 
arrived with a strong band of choralists, 
each emulous of spontaneously offering 
their homage to departed genius. The 
sublime ritual of our church was chaunted 
to the strains of Purcell and Croft; and 
the affecting ceremony closed with the 
beautiful chorus from Handel's funeral 
anthem, ‘‘ His body is buried in peace, 
but his name liveth for evermore.” 

There is an engraving of a whole-length 
portrait of Samuel Wesley, at the age of 
eight years, the time of his composition of 
*¢ Ruth.” 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


July 4. Suddenly, in her carriage at 
Brompton, aged 70, Mrs. Sophia Adams, 
a widow lady of fortune. 

Sept. 6. ‘Thrown from his horse in the 
New Road, and died on his way to the 
North London Hospital, aged 52, Wil- 
liam Henry Booth, esq. Barrister at Law, 
F.S.A. and F.G.S. He was called to 
the bar by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
25th Nov. 1815, and practised as a cham- 
ber counsel for many years with consider- 
able success. His talents and acquire- 
ments, no less than his amiable character, 
caused him to be much respected by a 
numerous circle of acquaintance. 

Sept. 15. Maria, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Thorpe, bookseller, Piccadilly. 

Sept. 20. At Camberwell-grove, Char- 
lotte- Bailey, eldest dau. of C.Tottie, esq. 
his Swedish and Norwegian Majesty’s 
Consul-general. 

Sept. 24. In Sloane-st. Mary Anne, 
dau. of the late John Jack, esq. 

Sept. 25. In Upper Seymour-st. Port- 
man-sq. Robert Porter, late of Jamaica, 
esq. 

Sept. 27. At Fulham, Anna. Maria, 
the wife of Robert Kearsley Dawson, esq. 
Royal Engineers, dau. of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Nicholl, of Dunland-house, co.Glam. 

At the residence of Mrs. Stuart, 
in Bolton-row, in her 83d year, Mrs. 
O’ Beirne, widow of Dr. O’ Beirne, Lord 
Bishop of Meath, She was the only dau. 
of Col. the Hon. Francis Stuart, great 
uncle of the present Earl of Moray; and 
was married in 1783, Since the bishop’s 
death, which took place fourteen years 
ago, Mrs. O’Beirne had resided at War- 
field Lodge in Berkshire. She enjoyed 
during a long course of years the friend- 
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ship of many amongst the most distin- 
guished and talented of ber day. 

Sept. 28. In Welbeck-st. in his 100th 
year, John Sharpe Palmer, esq. 

Sept. 29. In Burton-crescent, aged 72, 
Mary Ann Ullathorne, relict of Francis 
Ullathorne, esq. 

At Turnham-green, aged 79, J. Mun.. 
yard, esq. 

Sept. 30. Aged 13, George Sandford, 
second son of the Hon. Archdeacon Pa- 
kenham, and great-nephew to Lord Mount 
Sandford. 

Sarah, wife of Capt. John Jones, R.N. 
Carlton Cottages, Kent-road. 

Lately. 1n her 43rd year, Sarah, relict 
of Mr. J. M‘Gregor, of Hull, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Josiah Flemming, 
Rector of Thornton in Craven. 

Oct. 2. At bis house on Clapham com- 
mon in his 80th year, William Esdaile, 
esq. banker. 

Aged 86, Joseph Clark, esq. of Ken- 
sington, formerly of Hampstead. 

At Sloane-st. in her 19th year, Louisa, 
youngest dau. of Doctor Baillie, Deputy 
Inspector-gen. of Army Hospitals. 

In Sloane-street, Mary Eliz. wife of 
the Rev. James Gibson. 

At Fulham, aged 69, P. Francis, esq. 
only son of the late Sir Philip Francis, 
K.B. Sir Philip bequeathed his house 
in St. James’s-square, his fine political 
and classical library, and his manuscripts, 
to Lady Francis and to his son. His col- 
lection of political pamphlets, published 
about the same time when Junius’s Let- 
ters appeared in the Public Advertiser, 
are illustrated with manuscript notes, re- 
lating to the persons who figured in those 
memorable epistles. It is possible that 
some information may be found respect- 
ing the copy of these memorable epistles, 
bound in vellum by Henry Sampson Wood- 
fall, and sent to the author. Sir Philip 
Francis left sealed up in his library, in 
manuscript, a history of the period in 
which he lived, containing biographical 
sketches of the eminent statesmen his 
contemporaries. 

In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. Caroline, 
widow of the Hon. B, Cochrane, of Port- 
man-sq. 

Oct. 3. At Grove-lane, Camberwell, 
aged 78, Mrs. Ann Bull. 

Oct. 4. In his 94th year, Capt. George 
Bevans, of Cambridge-row, Hackney. 

In Stamford-st. Maria Ann, widow of 
Francis Joknson, esq. of the Stock Ex. 
change. 

Oct. 5. In the Strand, in his 21st year, 
John St. Mawe Tatlow, esq. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Oct. 8. In Grosvenor-st. the Most 


Noble Catharine Duchess dowager of 
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Leeds, Mistress of the Robes to the 
Queen Dowager. She was daughter of 
Thomas Anguish, esq. was married to 
the late Duke, Oct. 11, 1788, being his 
. second wife, and was left his widow in 

1799, having had issue Lord Sidney Go- 
dolphin Osborne, and Lady Catharine, 
married in 1819 to J. W. Melville, esq. 

In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. aged 83, 
Mrs. Langton, relict of T. Langton, esq. 
late of Lutwyche-hall, Salop. 

In Fitzroy-st. aged 86, F. Dollman,esq. 

Oct. 9. In Bedford-place, aged 42, Ma- 
tilda-Shaw, youngest dau. of the late R. 
Smart, esq. of King’s-road, Bedford-row. 

Oct. 15. In Thayer-st. aged 36, T. 
Devey, esq. of the Council Office, and of 
Kingstow, Salop. 

Aged 8 months, Charlotte- Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of Norton S. Knatchbull, 


esq. 

Sbet. 16. At North-end, Fulham, aged 
53, Eleanor Hester, wife of F. Stevens, 
esq. of Sidmouth. 

Oct. 17. In Doughty-st. aged 37, John 
Thomas Miller, esq. of Furnival’s Inn. 

Aged 59, R. Child, esq. of Russell-sq. 

At Duke-st. St. James's, aged 78, 
Sarah, the relict of the late Mr. J. Mac- 
queen. 

Oct. 18. In Hoxton-sq. aged 81, Eliz. 
wife of the Rev. Watts Wilkinson. 

Oct. 19. In his 64th year, Mr. Wil- 
liam Justins, for many years Superin- 
tendent of the printing of the London 
County Herald Paper. 





Berxs.—Sept. 24. At Speen, aged 33, 
Elizabeth, wite of the Rev. J. A. D. 
Meakin, a few days after her child, Mary 
Wilding, aged four years. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Sept. 27. Richard Ste- 
venson, esq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and only son of Ri- 
chard Stevenson, esq. of Barton. He 
was third Wrangler in the year 1834, and 
the author of some memoirs on .mathema- 
tical subjects. For some time before his 
last illness, he was engaged in the prepa- 
ration of a *¢‘ Complete System of Ana- 
lysis,” a work for which he was in every 
way qualified by his great knowledge and 
his uncommonly clear and vigorous un- 
derstanding. A very severe attack of 
influenza in January last was followed by 
symptoms of consumption, under which 
he gradually sunk. 

Cornwati.—Sept. 28. At St.Colomb, 
aged 67, Commander John Stokes, R.N. 
brother of Mr. Samuel Stokes, Bush 
Tavern, Bristol. 

CumBERLAND.—Lately. Drowned by 
the upsetting of a boat near Carlisle, Capt. 
Gilby, Sst regt. 

Derby,—Sept, 17. At Hill’s Court, 
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aged 58, Mary, relict of Thomas Medland, 
esq. Exeter. 

Devon.—Sept. 22. At Tiverton, the 
widow of the Rev. John Pitman, Pre- 
bendary of Gulton and Rector of Por- 
lock. 
At Woolfardisworthy, aged 23, Wil- 
liam-Comyns, son of the Rev. Wm. C. 
Tucker, Rector of Washford Pyne. 

Sept. 23. At Sidmouth, Edward Lee, 
esq. a magistrate for the county, 

Sept. 29. At Exeter, Thos. Pocknell, 
esq. formerly of the Stock Exchange. 

At Beechwood Park, near Plympton, 
aged 81, R. Rosdew, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Teignmouth, aged 79, 
Thomas Luny, esq. the celebrated marine 
painter. 

Lately. — At Ham, near Plymouth, 
aged 74, Mary, relict of Geo. Collins, esq. 
and only child of S. Pollexfen Trelawny, 


esq. 

Oct.11. At Plymouth, Mr. R. Francis 
Hawker, son of the Rev. Thos, Hawker, 
and grandson of the late Dr. Hawker. 

Oct. 14. At Teignmouth, in his 75th 
year, Joseph Egerton, esq. formerly of 
Great Cumberland-st. London. 

Dorser.—Oct. 3. At Allington, near 
Bridport, aged 80, ‘Thomas Marsh, esq. 

Oct. 10. At Weymouth, aged 77, Hen- 
rietta- Maria, widow of the late Michael 
Hicks Beach, esq. of Netheravon-house, 
Wilts, and Williamstrip-park, Glouc. and 
grandmother of Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, 
Bart. She was the only surviving dau. 
and heiress of William Beach, of Nether. 
avon, esq. was married in 1779, and left 
a widow in 1830, having had issue two 
sons and one daughter. 

Essex.—Oct. 13. At Dedham Lodge, 
Barbara, wife of the Rev. J. T. Hurlock, 
D.D. Prebendary of Sarum, and Rector 
of Langham, and sister to Sir T. Barrett 
Lennard, Bart. of Belhus, 

Oct. 17. Aged 18, Julia, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Howard, Quendon. 

GLouceEstER.— Sept. 28. At Stroud, 
aged 31, Mr. Robert Washbourne, sur- 
geon, late of the E. I. Company’s service. 

Sept. 29. At Cheltenham, Anne, wife 
of the Rev. S. E. Bernard; and, on the 
same day, aged 64, 'T. Meyrick, esq. of 
Bush, Pembrokeshire; and Mary Ann, 
relict of Capt. Flint, R.N. and sister of 
the late Sir S. Raffles. 

At Bristol, aged 45, Mr. John Adol- 
phus Stansbury, well known in the mu- 
sical circles as leader at the Theatre and 
Choral Society. 

Lately. AtCheltenham, Harriet, eldest 
sister of the late John Baker, esq. of 
Waresley-house, Worcestershire. 

At Cirencester, suddenly, aged 50, Capt. 
C. H. Raymond, of the Spa, Gloucester. 
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Oct.1. At Clifton, aged 97, Mrs. Bates, 
mother of the late Ralph Bates, esq. of 
Milbourne-hall, Northumberland, and 
sister to the late Henry Ellison, esq. of 
Hebburn-hall, Durham. 

Oct. 4. At Cheltenham, aged 65, Fran- 
cis Byrt Morgan, esq. of Shepton Mallet, 
a Deputy-Lieut. and Magistrate for So- 
merset. 

Oct. 8. Aged 68, Benjamin Claxson, 
esq. of Eastgate-house, an Alderman and 
Justice of the Peace for Gloucester. 

Oct. 11. At Stapleton, in his 90th year, 
Thomas Jones, esq. 

Oct. 13. Aged 38, Matilda, second dau. 
of the late Isaac Elton, esq. of Stapleton- 
house. 

Oct. 14. At Clifton, aged 71, John 
Warne, esq. 

At Stardens, near Newent, aged 91, 
Mrs. Sarah Severne. She was a dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Severne, formerly Rec- 
tor of —— Worcestershire. 

At Cheltenham, Sarah, fifth dau. of 
the late E. Grasett, esq. 

Hants.—Sept. 11. At Wainsford, near 
Lymington, aged 67, Amelia Peers, spin« 
ster, eldest surviving dau. of Newsham 
Peers, esq. of Alverston-house, Warw. 

Sept. 25. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
Mary, wife of Joseph Boyer, esq. only 
surviving dau. of the Rev. J. Piddocke, 
M.A. of Ashby-de-la- Zouch. 

At Highclere, the seat of the Earl of 
Carnarvon, the Rt. Hon. Susan Countess 
dowager of Guilford. She was the eldest 
dau. and co-heiress of Thomas Coutts, 
esq. of Westminster, banker; became the 
second wife of George- Augustus third 
Earl of Guilford in 1796, and was left 
his widow in 1802, having had issue one 
son, Frederick Lord North, who died an 
infant, and two daughters, the present 
Lady Susan Doyle, and Lady Georgiana 
North, who died unmarried in 1835. Her 
Ladyship’s body was interred in the fa- 
mily vault at Wroxton on the 3d Oct. at- 
tended by the Marquis of Bute (who mar- 
ried the Earl’s only dau. by his former 
marriage), the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, Lieut.-Col. Doyle, 
&e. In the event of Lady Susan Doyle 
surviving her sister the Marchioness of 
Bute, she will immediately become in- 
vested with the Barony of North, now in 
abeyance. 

Sept. 26. At Lymington, C. A. Bed- 
ford, esq. of Blandford-sq. Marylebone. 

Oct. 8. At Lymington, aged 59, J. 
Forbes, esq. late of the Navy Pay-oflice. 

Herts.—Oct. 14. At Digswell-hill, 
aged 63, Mrs. Mary Rist, only surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. T. Robinson, Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Leicester. 

Hunts.—Sept. 23, At Hartfort Vicar- 
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age, near Huntingdon, Esther Burnard, 
wife of the Rev. J. D. Hopkins. 

Kent.— Sept. 11. At Groombridge, 
Thomas Jarrett, esq. late of Madras Civil 
Service. 

Sept. 16. At his seat, Plaistow Lodge, 
Kent, Walter Boyd, esq. the famous fi- 
nancier, in the 84th year of his age. He 
was well known as the contractor for the 
Government loans, during the late war, 
to the extent of from thirty to forty mil- 
lions. He was the intimate and warm 
friend of William Pitt, and was M.P. for 
Shaftesbury in the Parliament of 1796— 
1802 


Sept. 25. Aged 21, Edward, son of T. 
Kingsley, esq. of the Grove, Camberwell, 
whilst bathing from a machine off Rams- 


te. 
awe 29. At Ramsgate, aged 47, Ca- 
roline, youngest dau. of the late Sir Ste- 
phen Lushington, Bart. 

Sept. 30. At Ramsgate, aged 77, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Lord Edward Charles 
Cavendish- Bentinck, uncle to the present 
Duke of Portland. She was the eldest 
dau. of Richard Cumberland, esq. was 
married in 1782, and left a widow in 1819, 
having had issue the present Rev. W. H.E. 
Bentinck, Preb. of Westminster; Har- 
riet, wife of Sir W. Milner, Bart. and an- 
other son and daughter now deceased. 

Oct. 7. At Fairlawn, near Tunbridge, 
John Yates, esq. late Captain 1st Dra- 
goons. 

At Tonbridge Wells, the Hon. Jane 
Smith, dau. of Lord Carrington. 

Oct. 9. At Sydenham, aged 77, the 
widow of T. 8. Aldersey, esq. 

At Rochester, A. Broadfoot, M.D. 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals. 

ANCASHIRE.—Sept.18, At Liverpool, 
aged 73, William Peyton Summerfield, 
esq. formerly of Coventry. 

Sept. 29. Agnes, fourth dau. of Myles 
Sandys, esq. of Graythwaite-hall. 

Lately. At Manchester, aged 34, Lieut. 
R. E. Martin, R.N. youngest son of the 


‘late Rev. G. Martin, and nephew to the 


late Duke of Atholl. 

Oct. 2. Aged 81, Martha, relict of the 
Rev. James Pedley, M.A. 49 years Per- 
petual Curate of Fusdicten, near Man- 
chester, and 43 years Master of the Man- 
chester Free Grammar School. 

Oct. 6. Aged 64 years, John Touchet, 
esq. of Broom-house, near Manchester. 

Oct. 8. At Ashton-under-Line, Maria, 
wife of Robert Harrap, esq. cotton-spin- 
ner, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Cock- 
croft, Curate of Felkirk. 


Leicester. — Lately. At Hallaton, 


aged 66, Elizabeth, relict of W. Dent, esq. 
LINcOLNSHIRE.—Sept. 3. At Lincoln, 
aged 45, the Rev. James Hickson, for 21 
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years a minister in the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Connection, and for nine years a mis- 
sionary in Newfoundland. 

Sept. 21. At Willingham, by the over- 
turning of a phaeton, in consequence of 
the violent driving of the post-boy down 
hill, Mr. Benjamin Wheatley, the well 
known book auctioneer, of Piccadilly. 
He was educated at the Blue Coat School, 
Lincoln, and was for many years a con- 
fidential assistant in the old established 
house of Leigh and Sotheby, in the Strand. 
Upon the retirement of Mr. Stewart, of 
Piccadilly, he succeeded that gentleman 
as auctioneer, in which business his good 
temper and obliging disposition secured 
him many friends, and rendered him very 
popular with the public. He has left a 
son and a daughter by a former wife, and 
two children by his present widow, to 
whom he had not long been married. 

Aged 72, John Hett, esq. surgeon, 
of Lincoln, a gentleman of consider- 
able eminence in his profession. He was 
one of the oldest members of the ex-cor- 
poration, in which he had twice served 
the office of mayor, and had long fulfilled 
the duty of a magistrate. 

Lately. Aged 79, Mary Marshall, the 
sextoness of Sibsey, an old woman of 
very strange manners. She had been 
50 years a widow, during which time she 
had lived in her house by herself, refusing 
admittance to any one. Although very 
penurious in her own habits, she feasted 
upwards of a dozen cats every day at her 
table. About eight years ago, she was 
attacked by three burglars, whom, with 
the most extraordinary courage and pre- 
sence of mind, she kept at bay for a 
considerable time; being at last over- 
powered, she was robbed of a large sum 
of money, principally in gold coins; but 
she never ceased her exertions till she 
convicted the thieves. She had filled the 
office of sextoness for 40 years, during 
which time she had never been once ab- 
sent from duty until the day she died. 
The parishioners, finding that she was 
not at her post, broke open her door, and 
found her dead, She has left a large sum 
of money. 

Mippirsex.—Oct. 1. At Hampton 
Court, in her 85th year, Margaret, sister 
of the late Sir Peter Warburton, Bart. of 
Arley, Cheshire. 

Oct. 5. At Hadley, aged 88, J. Nut- 
ting, esq. 

Oct. 9. At Harefield-place, Emilia, 
widow of Ayscoghe Boucherett, esq. of 
Willingham, Linc. 

Nortuampron.—Sept. 17. At Gay- 
ton, aged 75, Mrs. Elderton, relict of the 
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Rev. John Elderton, Vicar of Albourne, 
Wilts. 

Oct. 1. Theophilus Jeyes, esq. who 
was for thirty-seven years Town Clerk of 
Northampton. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND, — Sept. 10. At 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, aged 77, Robert 
Reay, esq. 

SaLop.—Sept.29. At Trafalgar, near 
Oswestry, aged 71, Edmund Faunce, esq. 
formerly Lieut.-Colonel in the 4th (the 
King’s Own) regiment. 

SoMERSET.—Sept. 27. At Gatchell 
House, near Taunton, aged 69, Captain 
Webb Stone, late of the E. I. S., and 
many years an active and upright magis- 
trate for this county. 

Oct. 12. At Westfield Villa, near 
Bath, Charlotta, only dau. of late Rev. 
Samuel Nott, Preb. of Winchester, and 
sister of the Rev. G. F. Nott, D.D. Preb. 
of Winchester. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.— Aug. 26. At the 
Benedictine Priory, Heywood, the Rev. 
Charles Leonard Premord, a Canon of 
the Metropolitan Church of Paris, and 
Chaplain to his late Most Christian Ma- 
jesty Charles X. author of “ Rules of a 
Christian Life,” 2 vols. 

Sept. 22, At Caversall Castle, aged 47, 
Mrs. Shuttleworth, Lady Abbess of the 
Benedictine Nuns at that place. 

Surrotk.—Oct. 8. At Stoke Park, 
Ipswich, Ambrose Harbord Steward, esq. 
a magistrate for Suffolk and Norfolk. 

Surrry.— Sept. 25. At Chertsey, 
aged 84, Thomas Willats, esq. 

At Ham Park, Croydon, in his 70th 
year, David Morice, esq. of Cornhill. 

Oct. 2. At Dorking, F. Joshua, jun. 
of Regent-st. London, one of the Society 
of Friends, 

Oct.18. At Mortlake, aged 83, John 
Turner, esq. 

SussEx.—Sept. 12. At Staplefield, 
aged 79, Sir Henry Gwillim, formerly 
First Judge of the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature. He was called to the Bar of 
the Middle Temple, on Feb. 9, 1787. 

Sept. 30. At Brighton, Marmaduke 
Hewitt, esq. late superintendent-surgeon 
of the Bombay service, second son of the 
late Alderman Hewitt, of Beverley. 

Oct. 6. At Eastbourne, in his 70th 
year, Charles Lambert, esq. of Fitzroy- 
sq. and Blendon-hall, Kent. 

Oct. 15. At Brighton, J. Richards, 
esq. of Clarendon-place, Maida-hill. 

Oct.17. At Brighton, Eliza Ann, 
widow of Thomas Goddard Mackintosh, 


esq. 
Oct. 18. At Kemp Town, in his 5th 
year, Richard-Saunders, youngest child 
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of the late Sir George Francis Hampson, 
Bart. 

Warwick. — Sept. 24. At Dosthill 
House, aged 46, Elizabeth, wife of Edw. 
Wingfield Dickenson, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Maney, near Sutton-Cold- 
field, Priscilla, eldest dau. of late Rev. 
John Riland, Rector of Sutton- Coldfield. 

Oct. 11. At Leamington, Benjamin 
Lyon Poynter, esq. Capt. Royal Horse 
Artillery. 

Wi1.1s.—Sept. 29._At Monkton Far- 
leigh House, in her 29th year, Anne, wife 
of Wade Browne, esq. eldest dau, of Edw. 
Pennefather, esq. 

Oct.3. At Fisherton, Salisbury, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hawes, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Henry Hawes, Rector of Little 
Langford and Ditteridge. 

Oct. 9. At Winterslow, in his 42d 
year, Mr. James Noke Wilmot, solicitor, 
late of Salisbury. 

Worcester.—Sept. 25. At Worces- 
ter, aged 73, the relict of the Rev. John 
Eades, Rector of Abbot’s Moreton. 

Yorx.—Sept. 27. Aged 77, Mrs. Sa- 
rah Whittaker, of Castle Park, relict of 
William Whittaker, esq. of Townhill, 
Yorkshire, and mother of the Rev. Dr. 
Whittaker, Vicar of Blackburn. 

Lately. At Middleton, near Picker- 
ing, aged 35, William Clarkson, esq. of 
Whitby. 

Wates.—Sept. 22. At Tenby, Eliza- 
beth Camilla, only daughter of the late 
C. Edwards, esq. of Ballyhirs, Wexford. 

Sept. 29. At Ty Mawr, Breconshire, 
the residence of her father, Fanny, wife 
of Wm. H. West, esq. 

Oct.1. At Glandovan, Pembroke, in 

his 90th year, Abel Anthony Gower, esq. 
formerly an eminent merchant of the City 
of London; brother to the late Adm. Sir 
Erasmus Gower. 
— Scor.anp.—Aug. 24. At Edinburgh, 
aged 70, George Watson, esq. President 
of the Scottish Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. 

Sept. 19. At Elgin, the Rev. William 
Gordon, in the 86th year of his age and 
62nd of his ministry; during the last 43 
years he was one of the Established Clergy 
of Elgin. 

Suddenly at Glasgow, aged 37, W. 
J. Cumbers, esq. of Kingston-road, Sur- 


rey. 

_— Miss Jean Thomson, sister 
to the late Mr. Charles Thomson, town- 
clerk of Montrose. She died possessed of 
property to the amount of nearly 50,000/. ; 
and has bequeathed 1000/. towards 
the English Episcopal Chapel; 100/. to 


the Lunatic Asylum; 200/. to the Sea- 
men’s Society ; 100/. to the Indigent Fe- 
male Society ; 100/. to the Destitute Sick 


Osrrvary. 
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Society; 5007. to the Kirk Session of 
Montrose ; and 2002. to the Kirk Session 
of Dun. The bulk of the property is 
shared by numerous individuals, in lega- 
cies of from 100/. to 50007. The residue 
is to form a mortification under the trus- 
teeship of the provost, town-clerk, and 
English episcopal clergyman, for the re- 
lief of five poor men and five poor women 
of respectable character. 

J. Ewing, esq. formerly writer in Glas. 
gow. He has left two-thirds of the free 
residue of his estate to the Royal Infir- 
mary of that city, and the remaining third 
equally between the Lunatic Asylum and 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

At Galston, in her 93d year, Jean 
Gemmel, relict of Adam Aird. She had 
eight children, 58 grandchildren, 32 great- 
grandchildren, and two great-great-grand- 
children,—a total of 92. She retained 
her faculties to the last. 

Oct. 4. At Glasgow, aged 28, Mr. 
John M‘Crie, Rector of the Glasgow 
Normal Institution, son of the late Rev. 
Dr. M‘Crie of Edinburgh. 

Oct. 8. At Strathgarve, William 
Dilke, esq. of Maxstoke Castle, War- 
wickshire. 

IrRELAND.—Sept. 13. Anna Maria, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas A. Vesey, 
Rector of Magherafelt. 

Sept. 19. At Castle Dawson, aged 
40, Francis Kenelm Bouverie, esq. son 
of Edward Bouverie, esq. of Delapré 
Abbey. Mr. Bouverie entered as Com- 
moner of Brasennose College, Oxford, in 
1816, and continued at the University for 
a few years, but did not take a degree. 
He married, in 1826, Miss Elizabeth 
Shiel. 

Lately. At Green.hill, county Lime. 
rick, Morgan Mullins, tin-plate worker, 
aged 114, He dined on the day of his 
death as usual, and retained his mental 
faculties to the last. 

Aged 34, William West, M. D. son of 
Alderman Jacob West, of Dublin; a 
gentleman distinguished by his acquire- 
ments, not only in medicine and its kin- 
dred sciences, but particularly in philo- 
logy. 
Oct. 2. At Rosstrevor, co. Down, 
Anna Charlotte, wife of the Hon. and 
Right Rev. Dr. Knox, Lord Bishop of 
Limerick. She was the fourth dau. of 
Thos. Hesketh, esq. was married in 
1796, and has left issue two sons and four 
daughters. 

Oct. 5. At Donnybrook, Arthur Mor- 
risson, esq. Alderman of Dublin. He 
had raised himself from a very humble 
sphere of life to the position of Chief 
Magistrate. 

JERSEY.—Sept. 17. Aged 32, Wil- 
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liam Godfrey Gee, esq. of St. Giles’s, 
Dorsetshire, for many years steward to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

East Inpies.—April 3. At Koter- 
herry, Neilgherry Hills, in his 33d year, 
“‘rederick Daniell, esq. Capt. 18th Madras 
N.I. The effects undergone during the 

Burmese war gave a shock to his con- 
stitution from which he never recovered. 

May 25. At Vellore, aged 37, Capt. 
R. J. Nixon, 25th Madras N. I. 

May 29. At Calcutta, aged 38, the 
Hon. Frederick John Shore, Chief Com- 
missioner for the Saugur and Nerpudder 
provinces; second son of the late and 
brother of the present Lord Teignmouth. 

West Inpies.—Lately. In Jamaica, 
aged 88, William Hylton, esq. for up- 
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wards of 60 years a resident in that island, 
and an active promoter of the abolition of 
slavery. He was descended from the 
Hyltons, Barons of the county Palatine 
of Durham. He has left an aged widow 
and a numerous posterity. 

July 27. In Demerara, Charles Mac- 
dougall, esq. advocate, late of Inverness, 
where, previous to his departure, a public 
dinner was given to him, in Aug. 1836 
A very extensive practice was opening to 
him, and he was looking forward, by the 
next packet, for his appointment as At- 
torney-general. 

Aug. 2. At Barbadoes, Rebecca Anne, 
wife of C, T, Cunningham, esq. Colonial 
Secretary. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from September 27 to October 24, 1837. 








Christened. Buried. 2and 5 80/50 and 60 81 
Males 687 }1300 Males 423) oe A) 5 and 10 34] 60 and 70 69 
Females 67: Females 439 % 10 and 20 31] 70 and 80 61 

= 20 and 30 72|80 and 90 27 
Whereof have died under two years old...236 4 f 30 and 40 73/90 and 100 4 
40 and 50 94 
AVERAGE PRICE-OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Oct. 20. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
» @ a@ia @2@36 a€2i44 &ia & 
56 1 29 9 |22 0} 33 01/40 1 |36 6 

















PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Oct. 20. 


Os. to Ol. Os. 
Os. to Ol. Os. 


Kent Bags.......+0+++.00. 
Sussex. « veccccccccceee-Ol. 


Essex .....000 psniekinal Ol. Os. to O21 Os. 
Farnham (fine) .......7 Ts. to 91. Os. 
PRICE OF 





Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to O21 Os. 
Kent Pockets...... 34 Os. to 61. 10s. 
SUSSEX ...00 seseeeeee 20 18s. to Bl. 14s. 


HAY AND STRAW, Oct. 21. 


Smithfield, Hay, 4/. 5s. to 5/. 5s.—Straw, 1/,18s. to 27. 0s. —Clover, d/. 5s. to6/. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 23. 
DAE cect Stee Of. 
38 4d. to 4s. 4d. 
ttiitiMi=§ ina wa 2m. TE 
Pcsceccsae cosccccesesSt. Gd. tO Se. 44. 










To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BMD cscessncss eesseveeesO8. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 23. 
| eee 4,118 Calves 103 


Sheep & Lambs 24,800 Pigs 296 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 23. 


Walls Ends, from 22s. 3d. to 25s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 44s. Od. 


Other sorts from 19s. Od. to 22s. 6d. 
Yellow Russia, 39s. 6d, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 48s. Mottled, 52s. Curd, 70s. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 











PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 220. ——— Ellesmere and Chester, 79.—— Grand Junction, 


202. —~— Kennet and Avon, 244.——Leeds and Liverpool, 590. 
—Rochdale, 110.——London Dock Stock, 534. 


India, 934. 





—-Hope, 6. 








Regent’s, 15}. 
St. Katharine’s, 934. ——West 








Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 200.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 53. —— West Middlesex, 803.——Globe Insurance, 148. 
Chartered Gas Light, 46}.——Imperial Gas, 443.—— Phoenix Gus, 


Guardian, 33. 





21. —— Independent Gas, 48. — General United, 25, Canada Land Com. 


pany, 34..—Reversionary Interest, 125. 


For Prices of all other Shares, inquire as above, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From September 26, 1837, to October 25, 1837, both inclusive. 




















Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

; — 

sa[¥e) ¢ [Ba] ¢ 
Biz 2 | 

é S 8 3 z cy 3 Weather. 

mos * 1°] ° jin. pts. 

26 | 65 | 67 | 60 ||29, 80 |showery 

27 | 51 | 64 | 60 | , 90 |cloudy 

28 | 54 | 60 | 38 30, 04 do. 

29 | 56 | 62] 49 | , 02 |fair 

30 | 56 | 65 | 50 || ,00 (do. 

O.1| 54 | 64 | 58 29, 90 |cloudy, rain 
2 | 62 | 71 | 57 30, 10 /fair, cloudy 
3 | 66 | 70 | 63 | ,10 (do. do. 

4 | 64) 70} 56 | , 02 |do. 

5 | 54} 62] 58 | , 20 |cloudy 

6| 58 | 64| 54 | , 07 ldo. fair 

7 | 60 | 64 | 56) , 20 /fair 

8| 58 | 62| 50 | , 14 \cloudy, rain 
9| 54] 59} 48 ||, 28 |fair 

10 | 54 | 62 | 49 | , 33 |do. cloudy 

| 





























Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
saigi\¢ Esl ¢ 

BS SE ie) = | Weather 

Oe Sly ° , 

Aa or - - Al a 

Oct.) ° | ° | ° jlin. pts. 

11 | 56 | 64 | 52 |/30, 38 /fair, 

12 | 55 | 62 | 48 , 44 |do. cloudy 
13 | 50 | 58 | 48 || , 55 /do. do. 

14 | 48 | 57 | 40 || , 66 jdo. 

15 | 47 | 56 | 45 » 56 /do. 

16 | 48 | 57 | 43 || , 40 |cloudy 

17 | 46 | 56 | 50 » 20 |do. rain 
18 | 49 | 59 | 52 || , 10 ldo. 

19 | 48 | 55 | 48 || , 36 ido. fair 

20 | 61 | 64 | 52 | * 50 ldo. do. 

21 | 52 | 57 | 50 || , 60 Ido. 

22 | 54} 58 | 54 |) , 40 |do. fair 
23 | 56 | 62 | 55 |29, 90 ido. do. rain 
24 | 50 | 52) 40 | , 50 |rain, fair 
25 | 40 | 49 | 39 | > 75 |fair, cloudy 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 28, to October 26, 1837, both inclusive. 





















































































































































$| 4 a 2 |e |€.. z giSuls | | 
Sl [SEOs Pals! eo leSSo sige] & | ex. Bis, 
me ° } =e o 
el¥ | 83) 88 |BZ|ES| 48 Rel else Ra) 2 | £100. 
oO i) ny qo m2 3 
nm! | on on sist 5 
28 91z 993 |||} 50pm. | 47 49 pm. 
29) 915 993 | '48 50 pm.| 49 47 pm 
30, 913 993 | 260448 50 pm.| 47 49 pm. 
2 92 |__| 99% ——|—260 5149 pm.| 50 48 pm 
3 924 | 100 |_- —| — 260 |50.53pm.| 48 50 pm 
4 eo 1] 99g | 53.54 pm.| 49 51 pm. 
5 924 |__| 100 |__| 261 |52 54 pm.| 49 52 pm 
6 924 100 | 5355 pm.| 53 51 pm 
7 924 || 100 |— 53.55 pm.| 53 51-pm 
9 a ae a 53.55 pm.| 53 51 pm 
1 924 |__| 99 | 2604/55 52 pm.| 53 50 pm. 
1/208 | 914 | 924 |—/ 985! 99% | 14 1044|——\52 54 pm.| 50 52 pm 
12208 | 914 | 92% | 99g, 99 | 1005 | 14 2614 50 52 pm. 
13.209 | 91g | 92§ |—| 994 1003 | 143] 89g 54pm. | 50 52 pm. 
14——| 91g | 924 |} 994 1004 | 144) 893}—|-_|_— 50 52 pm. 
16209 | 91g | 92% |—| 993! 100g | 14 ——|2614|52 54 pm.| 50 52 pm. 
17/2095| 91g | 924 \—— 994) 100g | 14 2613) 52pm. | 52 50 pm. 
18:2094| 915 | 92g | 99g, 994) 1005 | 144| 89 2614|52 54 pm.| 52 49 pm. 
19|209 | 91g | 92g || 994] 1005 | 144] 894)1034)262 |51 53pm,| 51 49 pm. 
20,2093 91 | 923 | 993] 99] 100g | 143] 89 50 53 pm. 
21/210 | 92 | 923 |——| 994) 1005 | 14 53.51 pm.| 50 51 pm. 
232104) 91g | 92% || 993] 100g | 144}——|1033|2624)52 54 pm.| 52 50 pm. 
ae 994 92% | 99%) 993 | _ on sone. 2 pm. 
bial 93 j—_——| 99%} 1005 4 2 pm. pm. 
26,2104] 923 | 93§ |—|100 | 101 | 145 53.55 pm.| 51 53 pm. 











New South Sea Annuities, October 25, 903. 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goopivuck, and ARNULL, 





J, By NICHOLS AND SON, 20, RARLIAMENT-STREET, 

















